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Easy? You bet they’re easy to make. 
And they’re the tenderest, lightest, most 
delicious pancakes you ever tasted, in- 
doors or out. 

Yes sir, you can almost be a natural 
born failure as a cook and yet make won- 
derful pancakes with Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. That’s because all the hard 
work, the mixing, has been done for you. 
We’ve taken old Aunt Jemima’s famous 
plantation recipe—her four flours and all 
her special ingredients—and combined 
them in exactly the proportions she used. 

You can’t fail the pancake part of Re- 
quirement 7, at least, if you make your 
flapjacks this quick, easy way: 


Add a cup of water or milk to every cup 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you use. 

Stir the mixture for a few moments into 
a smooth batter. 

Then drop the batter on the pan and bake. 

If you’re not getting pancakes at home 
as often as you'd like, why not tip mother 
off to this simple 1-2-3 method of making 
really easy-to-eat pancakes? She'll prob- 
ably have them for you more often if you 
remind her that her old friend Aunt Jemi- 
ma is a favorite of yours. 

Your neighborhood dealer has Aunt 
Jemima for regular pancakes in the red 
package—buckwheats in the yellow pack- 
age. The Quaker Oats Company. 
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REQUIREMENT No. 7 
**Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the open, using cam 
cooking utensils, two of the following articles as may ! 
directed: Eggs and bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, gam 
pancakes, hoecake, biscuit, hardtack, or a “twist,” bal 
on a stick, and give an exact statement of the cost of mat: 
rials used; explain to another boy the method followe 
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Know epce breeds knowledge. What you know makes you want to know more. 
Information gradually picks up more information, like a snowball increasing in 
size as it rolls downhill. 

Suppose, for example, you should start collecting stamps, or learning about the 
Mendelian Laws governing heredity. You might find it hard to get started, but once 
you actually got into stamp-collecting, you would find it, as every stamp collector knows, 
more and more interesting. And the same way with the Mendelian Laws: if, knowing 
nothing about what Mendel discovered, you saw a Belgian hare with a litter that con- 
tained two white leverets and six brown ones, it wouldn’t be particularly interesting— 
but if you were already acquainted with the Mendelian Laws, you'd probably be very 
much interested indeed. 

In selecting the stories for BOYS’ LIFE we want, first of all, to give you a good time. 
We want to make BOYS’ LIFE more interesting for you than any other magazine you 
can buy. But we also want to make it genuinely useful to you, through increasing 
your fund of information that will make you, as you grow along toward college age 
and full maturity, one of the eager-minded people who can enjoy life thoroughly, and 
possibly develop real leadership. 


THIS year you've been getting a lot of information about George Washington. You’re 

already familiar with the name of Benedict Arnold, and the general story of his 
treachery. In the short story that opens this issue, Irving Bacheller, one of the greatest 
living authors in America, tells you how close Benedict Arnold came to being re- 
captured—a true, but little-known incident of the war that enabled the American 
colonies to throw off English domination. 


W: J. WILWERDING’S story of the mad rhinoceros, Kifaru Zulu—written by a 
man who got his information concerning rhinos at first hand—gives you added 

knowledge of those great beasts as well as of native customs, and makes all other 

information that you may get about Africa just that much more interesting. 


ILLIAM HEYLIGER’S story The Tough Egg {and by the way, there is another 

writer who’s almost as well-known to boys in this country as Irving Bacheller} 
and Paschal Strong’s story The Last Casualty both give you additional information—as 
well as entertainment—about things you’re already interested in. Heyliger knows 
professional baseball from a newspaper reporter’s inside viewpoint, and Paschal 
Strong is himself an army officer. 


AGAIN Dean Cromwell, coach of the record-breaking track teams that have repre- 
sented the University of Southern California and Chairman of the All-America Track 
and Field Committee of the Olympic Games, tells you some more about our chances in 
the great international contests that are to be staged at Los Angeles in another month. 


ANP Grub Pile is the title of an article about food that may—like starting you off on 
stamp-collecting—be the beginning of a fund of information about food that will 
be useful all through your life in giving you good health. 
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N THE August issue we'll start a two-part story about camp life by still another writer 
who’s already famous for his many stories for boys: Ralph Henry Barbour. (We 
seem to be doing a good deal of bragging about our authors this month, but don’t 
you agree with us that they’re worth it?} It’s called Too Many Fires, and tells of the 
serious scrape a grand, likable boy gets into because of his love of practical jokes. 
Disgrace? That was only the beginning of it! 


"THE Olympic Games—the original Olympic Games of Greece, twenty-five hundred 
years ago—furnish us a story of athletics that will have you leaning forward in your 
chair! Even in those days, you'll find, there was occasionally a raw decision that would 
make your blood boil. 


"THERE LL be a horse story by Will James, Tom and Jerry. Another author you al- 
ready know about. 


ANP a story of deep-sea diving that wil] make you sit up! Pressure, by Jack Stanford 
Allman. 


"THOSE are Only starters. There'll be a tennis story by Harold Sherman. There will 
be another aviation story by Richard M. Nance, who wrote Dodo Days. There'll 
be advice on swimming from Robert ee coach of America’s Olympic swimmers 
and swimming coach at Yale. There'll be—the list is getting too long! Get the 
August issue and see for yourself. 
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I AM GOING TO LET YOU 
IN ON SOME SECRETS... 


om must cross your heart and promise not to tell anybody else. 
are, after a fashion, sacred secrets. 


These secrets 


They are the secrets of the big outdoors; 


they are the things told me by real live painted Indians; the things shown to me by such men 
as Yellow Stone Kelley, Buffalo Bill, Buffalo Jones and Grizzley Smith. They are secrets 
learned in the solemn wilderness, whispered to me by the pine trees, shouted to me by the 


torrents, howled to me by the tempest and growled to me by the wild beast. 
to me by the birds and hummed to me by the insects. 


Yes, and sung 
They are secrets worth knowing 


or I should not have spent seventy years or more in acquiring them. 


You want to know them and your daddy wants to 
know them. They are all told in the following books. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDYBOOK OF CAMP. 
LORE AND WOODCRAFT. The right way to do 
things in the woods, including many kinds of campfires, 
with or without matches, how to chop wood, and all 
about camp kitchens and camp cooking. Also chapters 
on the use of dogs, the making of packs, packing horses 
for trips by trail, and preparations for camping and 
pioneering. 377 illustrations by Dan Beard. $3.00. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS. 


Dan Beard has spent most of his life 
in thé open and in this book he tells 
some of his adventures with wild 
animals—bears, deer, wildcats, opos- 
sum, and the smaller animals, like 
chipmunks, squirrels, and field mice. 
Best of all, he tells how you can | et) 
know these animals, even if you [| JO7%2/» 
live in the city. 72 illustrations |} } , ¥ Be) 
by Dan Beard. $3.00 | nf ah 
3 hee ee 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTER- 
FLIES AND BEETLES. Do 
you like to make collections? 
The best kind is one of insects. 
Dan Beard tells how much fun 
you can have out of it, and how 
to catch, mount, preserve, and 
label specimens. He opens a 
door that will tempt every 
boy into the fascinating world 
of natural history, and will 
keep him busy whether in the 
suburbs, country, seashore, or 
mountains. 280 illustrations by 
Dan Beard, many in color. $3.00 
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THE WISDOM OF THE WOODS. How to make 
bows and arrows, what to do during thunder storms, 
warnings of poisonous plants and snakes, diréctions 
for overnight hikes, and many other interesting things. 
242 illustrations by Dan Beard. $2.50 


DO IT YOURSELF. All about fly and bait fishing, 
how to make nets, and how to dress and preserve fish. 
Since boats are essential to fishing, there is also in- 
formation on how to build canvas dugout canoes 
and chapters on forestry and collecting and photo- 
graphing wild animals. 306 illustrations by Dan 
Beard. $2.50 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS, 
AND SYMBOLS. How many kinds of signals do 
you know? There are the signs and tracks of animals, 
trail marks of Indians and foresters, and in the cities 
tramps make code marks on houses and fences. Also 
the Morse Code, railroad and ship signals, and the 
deaf-and-dumb language, all illustrated. 362 illus- 
trations by Dan Beard. $3.00 














AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS 
AND BROWNIES OF THE WOODS. 
Half of the fun of walking in the woods lies 
in recognizing the little animals, birds and 
water creatures you see. In this book Dan 
Beard tells about the birds and fish, lizards, 
newts, salamanders, and snakes, frogs, and 
toads. 67 illustrations by the author. $2.50 





PEACE PIPE 
Dan Beard shows how to make this in his ‘‘Buckskin 
Book for Buckskin Men and Boys.” 


BUCKSKIN BOOK FOR BUCKSKIN MEN 


Here is the book for the boys who like camping, hunting, and 
trapping. Dan Beard tells you how to make buckskin and from it 
shirts, leggings, and moccasins, like the Indians; how to make traps 
and how to use them properly, how to make knife scabbards and 
quivers, how to measure distance with hands and feet, and make 
maps; how to make snow shoes, o-dabbans, dog sleds and harness. 
And there are chapters on bucksin sports, making jewelry, tom- 
toms, Indian pipes and dozens of other fascinating things. Every 
boy should have this book. 91 illustrations by the author. $3.50 
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SPECIAL ORDER FORM 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the books I have checked: 
BUCKSKIN BOOK FOR BUCKSKIN MEN AND BOYS 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES....... 2... ..00sceececeeeeneeceeeee cesses 
AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDYBOOK OF CAMPLORE AND WOODCRAPFT...... 2.2... -ceeeceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS, AND SYMBOLS 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS.......... 6.2500 ee ee eeee 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS AND BROWNIES OF THE WOODS 


THE WISDOM OF THE WOODS 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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THE DOUBLE PERIL 


aaa tag aericr id was worried 
y the treachery and deser- 
tion °y General Benedict Arnold. 


N ABLE and popular officer, distinguished for 
his valor in many a campaign, Arnold’s 
example was likely to have an evil effect on 
the spirit of the whole army. Would an 

epidemic of treason break out in the Staff and among 
the men? Since Cambridge, Washington had managed 
his own secret service. 

Soon after Arnold got away in September, 1780, 
the Commander-in-Chief sent for Major Lee, a trusted 
officer, and told him that he must have a man to send 
as a deserter to New York. He must go under 
circumstances that would forestall suspicion of his 
purpose. He must be hotly pursued to the British 
line and have a real escape from men eager to get him, 
and from whom his life would be in danger. He should 
be a brave, powerful young fellow capable of running 
with a man on his back. He must have a keen intel- 
lect. Such a man might win immortal fame and the 
gratitude of his country. 

He should get into Arnold’s band of deserters and 
could probably win the confidence of Arnold, himself. 
He might learn of other American officers who were 
negotiating with the British. He could report to the 
American secret agents in New York and keep in 


1932 


By Irving Bacheller 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY PITZ 


communication with Major Lee. The important part 
of the plan was this: he might find it possible, with 
a helper and the cooperation of a few dragoons, to 
seize and gag Arnold and bring him to the Aimerican 
camp. 

Lee knew of the very man for this difficult task. 
‘He was a young, towering, big-boned athlete, by name 
John Champe, a sergeant in the Major’s regiment 
stationed in the Hudson Highlands. Washington 
met and liked the young man, so the Major and the 
sergeant began to lay the details of the enterprise. 
There were many horse and foot patrols between the 
American army and its enemy. It was no easy task 
to pass them. Champe was to have a horse noted for 
speed and endurance. The Major would delay pur- 
suit as long as possible. It would be up to Champe 
to get through and take care of himself. No human 
being ever had a more perilous undertaking. He was 
to be in danger from both patrols and pursuers. Since 
Arnold’s desertion the patrols had been increased 
and were doubly vigilant. Moreover, a deserting 
man would now be desperately pursued and roughly 
handled if caught. The dragoons of the Legion, now 
filled with bitter feeling, might take his life in the 
capture or give him a bad wound. 

The preliminaries over, Lee gave the boy three 
guineas and wished him good luck. Champe returned 
to his quarters and with sword, valise, and pistol 
mounted his horse and bounded down the south 
road. It was near midnight. 


ITHIN half an hour the officer of the day came 

to Major Lee saying that one of the patrol 
had fallen in with a dragoon, who, being challenged, 
put spurs to his horse and got away. There was no 
doubt of his being a deserter. 

Lee ridiculed the idea. Since the war began, only 
one dragoon of the Legion had deserted. It was 
surely some countryman. The officer of the day 
withdrew and hurried to the squadron of horse. He 
soon returned saying that the scoundrel was known 
and was the Sergeant Major, and that he had ordered 
a party to make ready for pursuit. Lee answered 
that Champe could not have deserted; he was probably 
out for pleasure—a bad thing, but many officers had 
been doing it. With this argument he gained a few 
minutes. An orderly announced that the squad of 
horsemen was waiting outside, eager to be off. 

**Who is to lead them?” Lee asked 

“Corporal Edgeworth.” 

“Send for Cornet Middleton,’ Lee demanded. 

He knew that Middleton had a kindly disposition 
and was likely to be lenient with a captive. More- 
over, the change would give him ten minutes more of 
delay. Middleton came. He needed written orders 
from the Major. A little more time was consumed 
in writing them, and a bit more in verbal advice. 

Middleton examined the road with a lantern. In 
a moment he and his men went clattering down 
through the hills and valleys on the one road to Paulus 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Down from the dim ages they had 
‘come, preserving their ancient 
forms and ways 


KIFARU ZULU By Walter J. Wilwerding 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


ERHAPS Kifaru was mad, for even the minds 
of animals stray from the normal at times; 
but, again, he may simply have been driven 
to his mad deeds because of the relentless 

persecution to which he had been subjected. At any 
rate, he ran amuck through the Wairamba village in 
the dead of night,—ran straight through two of the 
mud and wattle huts as if they had been hoops 
stretched with paper, trampling the occupants; then 
raced between the rows of grass-thatched huts, tossing 
two terror-stricken inhabitants who fled before him. 

It was as if a cyclone had visited this small village 
in the interior of Tanganyika, East Africa, and, like 
a cyclone, it was all over in a minute. There was a 
squealing and snorting sound, thudding footbeats of 
some heavy animal galloping, the crash of huts going to 
pieces, the screams of affrighted or mortally-wounded 
natives; then, in the distance, the dull thumps of re- 
ceding feet, leaving ruin and death behind. 


ah vas au: Ey, 
SON ROE 


And, as though dissatisfied with the destruction he 
had wrought, he repeated the attack on another 
night, in spite of fires that burned brightly and thorn 
fences extra strong and high. Then, one day, a herder, 
taking cattle to the water hole, was so set upon that 
to save his life he was forced to abandon his charges 
and climbanearby mimosa tree, from which safe retreat 
he watched the goring of a prized bull and two heifers. 

So it was that Kifaru, the rhinoceros, obtained his 
name of Kifaru Zulu, the mad rhinoceros. 

Had the Wairamba thought deeply about the cause 
of this madness, they could easily have arrived at an 
explanation of the trouble, but, like all natives of 
this thorny land, it never occurred to them that an 
animal might have sensibilities that could be inflamed 
to the point of murder, by relentless badgering. To 
them, as to many white men, animals were put upon 
this earth simply for man’s use and amusement: to be 
killed at will, to furnish meat for food and skins to wear. 
That some beasts might resent this and fight back, they 
knew full well, but that one should deliberately seek 
revenge for its wrongs, never entered their heads. 

Tando Mwinda, the hunter, knew, but Tando 
Mwinda kept his tongue in his cheek; he had no 

desire to bring down upon his head the 
wrath of the villagers, which he surely 
would have done had he divulged the 
reason for Kifaru’s apparent madness. 


IFARU, the rhinoceros,.had his 
abode four miles from the Wai- 
ramba village, in a formidable thicket 
of thorn bush, that crawled and twisted 
its way up the slopes of a rocky hill. 
Here huge _ granite 

boulders, high as a 

house, were tumbled 

about and built into 

fantastic heaps that 

made them appear as 


though giants had been 


He came upon 

the tall spire 

of an ant-hill 

and scattered 
it madly 


at work. Multitudes of lizards ran up and down these 
lichen-covered boulders, and here, also, grew the 
candelabra euphorbia, lifting their gray-green, fleshy, 
poisonous leaves like so many huge cactuses, above 
the rank tangle of thorn-studded bushes. But the 
leaves of these trees that exuded a milky juice 
poisonous to man, were food to Kifaru, as were also 
the tender shoots and leaves of the wait-a-bit thorn 
bush, whose two-inch white spikes defied all and 
sundry to come near. 

Here Kifaru had his beaten paths, walled in by the 
tangle of spiked branches. Here he retired to rest in 
the heat of midday; here he kept his mate, and here, 
also, his spouse had scooped out a hollow in the earth, 
as a cradle for their little Toto, covering the youngster 
with branches so that only his nose emerged. Each 
evening, near sundown, Kifaru left this retreat to 
walk five miles to water—one mile beyond the Wai- 
ramba village. While their offspring was very young 
he went alone, returning to guard the youngster while 
his mate went to water. 

One of their beaten paths led toward the water hole, 
and another, by a more roundabout way, led back to 
their habitation in the thicket of thorns. Creatures of 
ingrown habits, it was a strange occurrence, indeed, 
when they wandered far from their regular paths. They 
fed on the leaves of the thorn bushes that grew along 
these paths; browsing about on their way to water and 
also on their return; using their pointed, prehensile 
upper lips like fingers, as an elephant uses the tip of 
its trunk, to help gather the leaves and shoots. 

Down from dim ages they had come, from prehis- 
toric ancestors, preserving their ancient forms and 
ways, so that they appeared incongruous in this land 
of fleet and beautiful creatures of the veldt. Their 
neighbors were the dik-diks and duiker bucks: beauti- 
ful spritelike creatures, no larger than rabbits and 
hares—nevertheless antelopes, with hooves and horns. 
These darted about through the dense thorn thickets, 
using tiny copies of the rhinoceroses’ paths. They de- 
lighted i in the evening twilight, running about in pairs. 
with often a tiny fawn—a veritable fairy antelope in 
grace and lilliputian form—jumping ahead of them. 

But these diminutive antelopes gave the rhinoceros 
family no trouble; it is doubtful whether they even 
knew of their existence. Neither did the roaring and 
grunting lion nor the coughing leopard trouble them 
much, for these felines—although they would have 
had no scruples about attacking the little rhinoceros 
alone—knew better than to match their fangs an 
claws against the huge pachydermic parents. 

Elephants trekked through this bush at times, on 
their way to new feeding and watering places, but 
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there seemed to be 
some sort of truce be- 
tween the huge beasts 
—as there is between 
many widely different 
species in this strange 
animal land—and they 
minded their own af- 
fairs without getting in 
each other’s way. 
Kifaru should really 
have been king of this 
realm, and such he 
would have been, in- 
deed, had it not been 
for those black-skinned 
bipeds, the Wairamba. 
Tando Mwinda wanted 
the rhinoceros’s hide 
for a hundred different 
things he could fashion 
from it; the rhinoc- 
eros’s meat, because he 
thought it good to eat; 
and the rhinoceros’s 
horns, because these 
could be sold or traded 
to buy trinkets, cotton 
cloth and, perhaps, a 
wife. 
Most of the villagers 


were much too indo- ae - 
> > 


lent to go hunting; 
they preferred to live 
on the maize, millet 
and sweet potatoes 
which their wives raised in small shambas, on the milk 
from their cattle and the eggs of the little scrubby 
hens that lived with them in their huts. 

But Tando Mwinda was a hunter, even as his father 
and his father’s father before him. To him all things 
were fair game: the guinea fowl for his rungu, or 
hunting club, which he sent whirling into a rising flock, 
killing or stunning them; the dik-dik, gazelle and 
impalla for his sharp, iron-pointed arrows; the kon- 
goni, wildebeest, and zebra for his spear. 

But Kifaru was immune to all these. His huge size 
and thick skin were proof against club and arrow and 
spear. Yet, more and more, Tando Mwinda coveted 
that thick skin, the horns upon Kifaru’s nose and the 
meat upon his haunches. And so it came about that 
he planned the cunning trap, designed to deliver the 
powerful Kifaru to his knife. 


HE ways of the rhinoceros were no secret to 

Tando Mwinda; to him the trails and spoor and 
ways of bird and beast were as an open book. He 
knew thé paths they took from their thorny haunts 
when they went to water; he knew the places they 
selected to drink and roll in the mud, and the round- 
about way they chose to return to their homes in the 
bush. He knew, by the weather, at what time of 
day or night they might be expected in a certain 
place, and he bided his time until they had retired 
for a nap in the middle of the day. 

Then he went stealthily to the path in the thorns 
which led toward the water hole, and fashioned the 
thing aimed to bring Kifaru to his doom. A rock- 
weighted spear, suspended over the path from a 
thorn-tree branch, a trigger, cleverly arranged to 
loose that spear at a touch, a thong, leading from this 
trigger to a twisted branch near the ground and 
stretched from there across the rhinoceros’s path, 
and the deed was done. 

He returned to his banda to wait for the late after- 
noon, when flat-topped mimosas cast long shadows 
on the land, and bird and beast went to quench their 
thirst before the night made going to the water hole a 
thing of peril, to watch for the circling vultures that 
— lead him to the place where Kifaru had breathed 
us last. 

But Tando Mwinda had not reckoned with the 
superscenting powers of the rhinoceros, which Nature 
had given to compensate for poor sight. The day was 
very hot and Kifaru started to water earlier than was 
his custom, followed at a little distance by his mate 
and their little one. This necessity of going to water 
while the sun was still high made Kifaru doubly cau- 
tious. His little pig-like eyes told him nothing of the 
peril that hung suspended over the path, but his nose 
sensed from afar that man had been here. The spear 
and thong had been in Tando Mwinda’s banda for a 
long time and had absorbed the native odor until they 
reeked with it. 

Kifaru stopped and swayed uncertainly from side 
to side, raising and lowering his head to better catch 
the scent, whistling and snorting, the while his mate 
stood at his heels with raised head, also sniffing and 
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Aloft, on outstretched, soaring wings, the 
vultures gathere 


snorting, vainly trying 
to make out where the 
danger lay. Then Ki- 
faru caught a whiff of 
the dreaded scent from 
off to one side, where 
Tando Mwinda had cut 
away thorn branches 
to get at the foot of the 
tree he had climbed to 
set his trap. 

Nature made Kifaru 
large and powerful, but 
she gave him a slightly 
addled brain, and ‘Ki- 
faru could think of but 
one thing to do, which 
was to charge the un- 
welcome, smell and 
chase it out of the land. 
With a snort and a 
quick turn, he made for 
the tree and rammed it 
with his frontal horn, 
so that the jarring im- 
pact of his two-ton 
weight released _ the 
trigger of the trap and 
the spear drove harm- 
lessly into the path 
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falling spear, and the 
surprised snort ‘of 
his mate, brought 
him instantly 
about, to stare stupidly at this thing that had fallen 
in the trail. Then he seemed suddenly to become 
panic-stricken at things he could not understand 
and, wheeling abruptly, he charged headlong 
through the branches of thorn, breaking a new 
path to avoid the menace of this strange thing 
that stuck in his accustomed trail. 


ed 
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A LION hid in the high grass near the trail, 
waiting for one of the wild-horse band to 
come his way. Kifaru scented the big cat from 
afar, for he always traveled up the wind and 
came on, savagely, at a trot with head and tail 
held high. There was a little one to guard and 
no evil-smelling feline was to be tolerated about. 
But the lion saw the dreadnaught coming and, 
thinking it best to retreat, slid away through the 
high veldt grass. 

Kifaru was considerably disturbed by these 
strange happenings, and it was sundown before 
he finally led the way to the water hole. 

They drank their fill and then proceeded to 
wallow in the water hole like huge pigs on a frolic, 
much to the disgust of other veldt creatures who 
waited for their turn. They splashed about and 





The lion saw the dreadnaught coming 
and slid awa pe the 
high veldt-grass 
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rolled in the mud until their hidés were plastered with 
it, before continuing about the business of filling their 
huge stomachs with food. 

The rising sun, spreading its flames in the Eastern 
sky, hastened the steps of the rhinoceros family toward 
their fastness of thorns. Arriving there, Kifaru walked 
back a short way, parallel to his trail; before lying 
down to its-leeward, to surprise anyone who might be 
following the spoor. But he had nothing to fear, for 
none in that land had the temerity to follow him into 
his stronghold. The path was too narrow, the chances 
of escape from that charging mountain of flesh and 
bone much too slight for one armed only with a spear. 


‘ANDO MWINDA was no fool. » He saw the sprung 

trap; his eyes told him quickly what had happened, 
and he went methodically about the business of correct- 
ing things. The newly broken trail told him that the 
rhinoceros had feared the spear in the path, so he left 
it there, setting another spear above the new path. 

He went his way in smiling satisfaction, knowing 
that Kifaru would have his mind on the spear in the 
old path and, being again obliged to turn out of :his 
accustomed way, would take the new path without 
hesitation. 

And so it proved, except that Kifaru was unduly 
nervous. The moment his foot touched the thong, 
he swerved to one side with a speed one would not 
suspect in such a huge creature, so that the falling 
spear struck him a glancing blow on the shoulder, 
leaving a red path in its wake, instead of impaling him 
in neck or spine. 

’ (Continued on page 48) 







































BIG TOP 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


THINGS happened to Gerry Brant, 

stunt flyer for a circus, the first night 
out. A sudden storm brought the big 
top down under suspicious circum- 
stances and somebody turned loose a 
leopard! 


PART II 


HERE wasn’t much sleep for Gerry Brant 

and Sandy Jones, even when they returned 

to their tent, hours later. Most of the 

wreckage of the big-top had been cleared; 
the new poles were in position. The fire had done 
little damage. Several of the smaller tents had 
blown down, and many of the circus people had suf- 
fered minor injuries. Rumors had got about. There 
was much talk about the escaped leopard. And it 
was said that the rigging of the big spread of canvas 
had been altered. More than fifty men had joined 
the hunt for Fiery, but Jay Vanders had refused to 
allow Gerry and Sandy to leave the grounds. They 
were to get some sleep and prepare for the dawn 
flight of the low-winged monoplane. 

Gerry lay on his back and stared at the tent can- 
vas. And this time Sandy was not asleep. He said 
slowly: 

“*T’ve known Jay for five years, Gerry, and he won’t 
be licked by anything like this. You watch.” 

Gerry rolled over on his left side, stared at his pal. 
He had known Jay Vanders longer than five years, 
and it amused him to hear Sandy talk as though he 
knew more about the circus manager. He smiled a 
little. 

*“Why should he be licked by anything like this?” 
he asked. ‘‘He’s had big-tops go down before. And 
I guess more than one animal has got away from his 
Show. Jess Stevens was one of the best circus men 
alive, and when he picked Jay to handle his com- 
bined units he knew what he was doing.” 

Sandy Jones sat up and looked at Gerry with his 
blue eyes narrowed. 

*“You don’t get me, Gerry,” he said quietly. ‘You 
stuck at Prep with that broken arm this winter 
when I came down to winter quarters. I knew right 
away that something was wrong. Jay had changed. 
He acted worried.” 

Gerry whistled softly. “What about?” he asked. 
“T noticed a change, but I thought it was just the re- 
sponsibility of getting out this combined Show. It’s 
the first time there’s been a Greater Stevens Show, with 








The animal lay sprawled on the earth, legs 
thrust forward and behind 


all three of his circuses in one. 
what bothered Jay.” 

Sandy Jones shook his head slowly. “I haven’t 
said anything, Gerry—to you. I don’t know that 
Jay would want me to say anything. But you know 
this: for the first time an independent circus is 
big enough to hurt the two biggest Shows in the 
world. Our outfit is powerful enough to. take busi- 
ness away from them. It’s never been that way 
before. We didn’t even play the same towns. But 
this season % 

He checked himself, shrugged. Gerry sat up and 
shook his head slowly. 

“You mean that the two big combinations would 
fight us—by working from the inside?” 

Sandy said softly: ‘‘I don’t mean that the big men 
is Brailey Brothers and the Mammoth Tent Shows 
would even suggest anything that isn’t right, Gerry. 
But this year it’s a fight. Business hasn’t been good 
anywhere in the country. Even the two big Shows 
feel the slump. And what do the big boys, the heads 
of those Shows say?” 


I thought that was 


ERRY replied grimly: “Don’t let the Greater 

Stevens Show cut in on us. It’s only an inde- 
pendent outfit. Don’t let °em take away our best 
towns. Fight ’em.” 

His blue-eyed pal nodded. ‘‘That’s what they say,” 
he agreed. “‘But we're pretty strong, Gerry. Jay 
Vanders has built up a real Show. We've got every- 
thing the two big combinations have got. Human 
cannon-ball, ring-nosed freaks, one of the best wire 
walkers in the business. And we’ve got the animals 
—plenty of them. The other Shows have scouts out; 
they know what we’ve got. How are they going to 
stop us from competing with them?” 

Gerry said grimly: “By giving a better Show, 
not by trying to hurt us, from the inside. I don’t 
believe they’re doing it, Sandy.” 

Sandy Jones grunted. “‘Maybe they’re not,” he 
said after a little silence. ‘“But I know that Jay is 
worried, and that he’s been worried for a few weeks. 
He was worried when I was down here, over a month 
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ago, before I went back to Prep. He’d ‘had some 
letters.” 

Gerry stared at his pal. 
letters?” he asked. 

Sandy shook his head. - ““You go to Jay and tell 
him I almost gave something away, but that I 
wouldn’t finish it,” he replied. -‘‘ After what’s hap- 
pened to-night, he should tell us what he thinks is 
wrong. He doesn’t believe that wind alone was re- 
sponsible for the big-top crash, and he certainly knows 
that cat couldn’t have got loose alone.” 

Gerry frowned. ‘“‘Just the same, I don’t believe 
other circus men would stand for stuff like that. The 
cat’s a killer, and we’re just outside of a town. I 
can’t even sleep thinking about that leopard.” 

He swung from the cot and started to dress. Sandy 
watched him narrowly and said: “It isn’t the head 
men of the two big outfits that would give orders to 
hurt us, Gerry. But they’d say that if they didn't 
get results, some of the lower officials would go. Per- 
haps that word would be passed along. There’s al- 
ways a lot of rivalry between circus men, you know 
that. Anyway, the big-top came down, and the cat 
got loose—on our first night out from winter quarters. 
And Jay Vanders is worried. I know that.” 

Gerry was dressing slowly. He smiled a little. 

“*Lew Bellon’s a good man, even if I don’t particu- 
larly like him, but he has a-lot of green men on his 
rigging gang. It’s the first night—and the big-top 
might not have been set up well enough to stand that 
wind.” 

Sandy Jones grunted again. “All right—how about 
the cat?” 

Gerry shrugged. _‘‘Someone may have been care- 
less,” he replied. ‘‘Everything’s been new to-night. 
There was the storm 4 


“Letters? What sort of 


ANDY swung his feet lazily to the earth beneath 
the canvas. He ran his hands through his blonde 
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“We were with Jay last year, Gerry,” he reminded. 
“We didn’t have any animals escape, and we didn’t 
have a big spread blow down.” 

Gerry smiled. “I had an uncle who lived in San 
Francisco a lot of years, and they didn’t have any 
earthquake. Then one year they did.” 

Sandy groaned. “I’m not saying why the big 
spread came down or why the leopard got ‘loose,” he 
muttered. ‘I’m just saying it seems pretty strange.” 

Gerry frowned as he looked at the green figures 
and hands on his wrist watch. They hadn’t put 
the kerosene lamp out—it made a’ hissing sound. 
Both were dressing now. In less than an hour it 
would commence to grow light.“ And if the big cat 
had not been found, trapped. . 

Sandy Jones, almost a foot shorter than Gerry, 
stood close to him, spoke softly: 

“Circus men are superstitious, Gerry. You said 
that, just before the storm. We've had a bad start.” 

Gerry nodded. “State Prep had a bad start against 
Normal,” he reminded. “But we didn’t have a bad 
finish.” 

Sandy sighed. ‘The circus route isn’t a baseball 
game,” he stated grimly. 

Gerry grinned. “Why not?” he shot back. “‘We 
try to make a hit and then run for the next town.” 

Sandy Jones groaned again.’ “I’m not so sure 
we've got a referee to call fair balls—and foul,’”’ he 
said slowly. 

Gerry looked at his pal closely. Beyond the tent 
was the sound of sledges against stakes. They were 
getting ready to turn some of the elephants loose on 
the canvas that had been sewed and replaced, to 
haul it high. At two o'clock, Parade of the Nations. 

“You're pretty sure that we're going to have a 
fight this season, Sandy,”’ Gerry said in a hard voice. 

Sandy nodded his head very slowly. He wasn’t 


a fast thinker, but he wasn’t often wrong. He waited 
several seconds before he replied. His voice was very 
soft.. But it was positive. 














‘Pretty sure,” he said, 
fight, Gerry.” 


AY VANDERS, his browned face serious, stood 
beside the red-winged monoplane. Gerry was in 
the front cockpit, ’chute pack in position. Sandy 
stood in the rear cockpit, three feet behind him, ad- 
justing his goggles. The radial engine was throttled 
down; it rumbled steadily as the metal prop swung. 
Jay called to Gerry 

“If you spot Fiery, circle over him. The searchers 
will close in. If you think they won’t get there 
in time, or if he’s in some spot you think they can’t 
reach—do what you can. He’s a killer and he may 
have tasted blood. Use your own judgment.” * 

Gerry nodded, twisted in the front cockpit and 
called to Sandy above the rumble of the ship engine: 

‘Got the rifle stowed away safely?” 

Sandy nodded his heJmeted head. It was then that 
Jay Vanders got close to the wing-step below the front 
cockpit, got his head near Gerry’s. 

“Don’t let Fiery get as close to you again as he 
did before,” he advised. “If you can take him with- 
out shooting do it. But if you can’t es 

His voice died; he stepped away from the plane. 
Gerry tapped the holster that held his Colt; it was 
strapped over his left thigh, on his breeches. He used 
throttle and taxied the plane around into asmall breeze. 
The field was soggy from rain. He gave the ship a 
good ground run, then pulled back on the stick. 

She took the air easily; the collapsed canvas of the 
big-top, the flat cars on the rails, the trucks and tents 
—the whole circus was below them as they gained alti- 
tude. And from the air, in the first light of the dawn, 
Gerry saw that more damage had been done by the 
storm than he had thought. Here and there tents 
were down. The cook tent sagged badly at one end. 
Men were working everywhere, repairing the damage. 
It had been a sharp storm. 

Gerry thought, as he banked the red-winged mono- 
plane at fifty degrees, 300 feet off the ground, that 
Sandy might be wrong. The storm might have been 
responsible for the fall of the largest spread of canvas. 


“that we’re going to have a 





Black smoke was swirling across the cockpit from the burn- 
ing gas or oil. He choked as he pulled back on the stick 














It was seldom that a big-top went down, that was 
true, but Brailey Brothers had lost one, two years 
ago. As for the escape of Fiery—it might have been 
that Shawton had made a mistake. The slide lock 
might not have been properly adjusted. And Sandy 
might have mistaken Jay’s feeling before the start 
of the new season. It was the biggest circus that 
Vanders had ever handled. 

Behind him, against the beat of the radial engine, 
he heard Sandy’s voice—— 

“Beyond that stream, running from the lake, 
Gerry! There are men along the banks—a lot of 
them 

Gerry nodded, banked the ship toward the nearest 
of the three lakes in sight. The country below was 
flat and in spots thick with a jungle-like growth. 
The town of Laketown was not large; ranches were 
scattered on its outskirts. Here and there were the 
tropically colored woods; along the banks of the 
stream to which Sandy had called attention the growth 
was thick, green in color. The water of the stream 
ran sluggishly, dark in color. 





f Pas plane roared over the spot where men were 
moving slowly. They were circus men, beating 
along the banks, in search of the leopard. Gerry 
twisted his head and shouted at Sandy: 

““Ben Shawton—must have told acted iery 
might go for water!” 

Sandy nodded his head. He was leaning over the 
fuselage side; the wind from the whirling propeller 
tore at his light helmet. Gerry stared over the side 
and saw several of the men wave. Most of them 
carried rifles. One of them spread his arms, shook 
his head from side to side. 

Gerry waved back, muttered to himself: “‘They 
haven’t spotted the cat. They’re just blundering 
along “i 

He roared the monoplane to the northward, passed 
back over the trees toward which the big cat had been 
headed when he had last seen it. He moved his head 
liked an owl, searched the flat, brightly foliaged 
country below. Here and there he saw groups of men. 
Some of them waved as the ship winged overhead. 
He held the plane below 500 feet; unless it was out 
in the open the leopard would be difficult to see at a 
much greater altitude. 

Sandy shouted hoarsely: 
spotting that cat now!” 

Gerry dropped the ship lower by a hundred feet; 
they winged in a wide circle, gradually narrowing it, 
for almost thirty minutes. The sun was getting up, 
but there were clouds in the sky. The ship was flying 
perfectly; the engine held a steady beat. Gerry kept 
his head moving from side to side. But there was no 
sign of the big cat. 

He was about to bank back toward the circus 
grounds and report to Jay Vanders, when his eyes 
caught something in motion, not far from the shore 
of a lake that was triangular in shape. Something 
that moved rapidly—and it wasn’t so small as a 
leopard. It was almost a half-mile distant; he lost 
sight of it instantly. But the sun wasn’t high enough 
for clouds to be playing tricks on his eyes with ground 
shadows. 

He roared the ship eastward, diving her slightly. 
Back of him he heard Sandy shout: 

“‘See something?” 

He nodded, but didn’t shout back. The ship 
dropped lower and lower, nearing the west end of the 
lake. Gerry kept his eyes fixed on the ground spot 
where he had seen something move. He failed to see 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE TOUGH EGG 


STORY in which a young rookie 
and an old veteran break even as 
sportsmen. 


’'M SITTING in my office congratulating my- 
self, which is a bad start, because counting eggs 
before they are laid is usually a lot of wasted 
arithmetic. But, then, things looked ripe. The 

Panthers didn’t have a single hold-out, and in five 
days we were starting south for spring training. There 
was no reason why we shouldn’t grab ourselves a good 
season and finish one-two. On paper we looked good. 
We had the pitchers, we were strong behind the bat, 
all the outfielders could clout the ball, and we had 
Ernie Johnson at second base, and Doc Brooks at 
short. Those two babies worked together like two legs 
on the same man. Any time that territory on either 
side of second base is well taken care of, and the rest 
of the team stands up, a manager can begin to count 
himself as pretty sure of finishing in the first division. 

Well, I’m sitting in the club office pinning medals 
on myself when the telephone rings. It’s Gus Dork, 
who writes baseball for the Telegram. 

“Mac,” he says, nice and poisonous, “‘a bit of news 
just come over the wire from Cleveland. Ernie John- 
son cracked up in an automobile accident this after- 
noon and both legs are broken.” 

Right then and there my second-base combination 
went blooey, and I could see the Panthers sliding out 
of the first division. 

The manager of a big-league team can’t sit down 
and weep when things go wrong. The cash customers 
come to Panther’s Field to see a winner, not to sym- 
pathize with a manager’s busted hopes. We had a 
couple of utility men, but none of them would do 
because Doc Brooks at short was a speed merchant 
and the man who played alongside him had to have 
springs in his heels. So I go through the list of 
bushers who are going to report to us in the South, 
and the only one who might possibly know what it was 


By William Heyliger 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


all about is a fellow named Larry Hill that we got 
out of the Kitty League. 

I can’t get all steamed up about this Larry Hill. 
In the first place the Kitty League is the Kitty League, 
and in the second place I’ve never seen Hill. Maybe 
he’s good and maybe he isn’t. I bought him because 
he was recommended to me by Bull Kelly, who used 
to catch for me ten years ago and who ought to know a 
ball player. Bull wrote to me this kid was the berries, 
and to grab him. But the trouble with berries is that 
you sometimes make a mistake and pick them green. 

Then the telephone rings, and it is Gus Dork again. 

“Mac,” he says, ““who’s going to mess things up 
for you around second now that Johnson’s out?” 

It was pretty early to guess about that. Dork was 
looking for copy, and wanted me to hand him a lead. 
A manager has to play along and hold the good will of 
the sports writers, but I’d never cottoned to this 
fellow Dork. He was one of those wise, chesty boys 
who know it all, and the junk he wrote was full of 
wisecracks. He'd go out of his way to harpoon a 
player just for the chance to say something smart. 
One of those reporters who thought he had what they 
call a brilliant, sarcastic pen. 

Well, the thing to do was to give him something. 
Anyway, all he wanted was a squeal he could use in 
his signed column on the sports page. So I told him 
maybe Id resurrect Billy Tyson, the* “‘come-back 
kid” himself. 

For eight years Billy was a star with the Blue Sox, 
and then the go went out of his legs and he quit. 
Twice since then he had come back for a good year. 
That seemed to be the old boy’s formula—rest a year 
and play a year. Last season he hadn’t played at all. 
Dork would get a good story out of Billy Tyson. 

That’s all I thought about it at the time—a good 
story for the papers. Billy Tyson for the Panthers? 
Rub your eye. I wanted speed around second base, 
and where was I going to find speed in an old-timer 
like Billy? 

But in the middle of the night I woke up and began 
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The next inning Billy knocked off a 


runner going into second 


to sweat. If this fellow Hill didn’t have some second- 
base goods to sell, where was I? The chances are he 
hadn’t; the Kitty League don’t turn out men who can 
come right into the big time without further season- 
ing. And working a trade with some other team for a 
second-baseman was out. Let me start talking trade 
and every other manager would want my eyeteeth 
and a chin whisker. They had me on the hip. 

So I got the idea that it might not be a bad idea to 
look Billy Tyson over. He might have one more good 
season left. In his day he had been a flash, and he 
might still be able to throw off a few sparks. I tele- 
graphed him and asked how were the old dogs, and 
he shoots back an answer that they were never 
better. I take that-with my fingers crossed, because 
I have never yet met a veteran who didn’t think he 
was still a baked apple with cream. But I'm in a 
jam, so I wire Billy expense money and tell him to 
report to our spring training camp in Florida. 


y HEN Billy came to Florida, who came with 

him but Mrs. Tyson. I might have known that 
would happen, because she had always come with 
Billy on spring trips to look after him just as though 
the club didn’t have a trainer who was drawing good 
money. Anyway, there she was, and right away I 
liked her. There was something about her that made 
you know she was just folks. Sort of calm, and 
friendly, and understanding. She and Billy came 
down to supper together that night, and right away 
this fellow Dork pulls.a wisecrack. 

“Well,” he says, “I always thought it was a fairy- 
tale, but now I know it’s true. ‘Beauty and the 
Beast.’” 

“Don’t make the mistake of letting him hear you,” 
I told Gus, “‘or you'll be wondering how come you've 
suddenly lost half your teeth.” - 

Gus gives me a wise smile. “I can take care of 
myself, Mac.”” But that is the last time he pulls that 
particular crack, and later I find out from one of the 
other newspaper boys that he’s made a new label for 
Billy Tyson, and it is “tough egg.” 

Well, I won't say that Billy Tyson didn’t look like 
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a hickory plank full of knots. His face was hard, and 
his lips were tight, and his eyes were stony. He 
looked tough, all right. He had come into baseball in 
the days when men taped a busted finger and went 
right on playing. You had to be tough or you didn’t 
last. 

And against Billy Tyson was this Larry Hill. 
Larry looked collegiate—if you get what I mean— 
tall, loose-limbed, and blond. You’d think that one 
good, solid poke would send him home to his ma. On 
the second Jook you noticed that he was pretty cool 
and sure of himself. I found myself wishing that he 
had come to us from a year’s experience with some 
Class AA club instead of out of the Kitty League. 

“Hello, kid,” says Billy Tyson when they met. 
“They tell me you’re planning to burn up this league.” 
It was an old-timer’s way of getting the goat of a 
busher. 

“Tll have a better line on that after I see you in 
action,’ Larry says. 

“Oh, yeah?” Billy’s eyes get hard. “Thinking of 
running me out?” 

Larry grinned. “‘Not much. But after I get a look 
at you I’ll know how much I have to learn.” 

I can see that Larry means it, and has a lot of 
respect for Billy Tyson. Billy, on the other hand, 
thinks it’s just smooth stuff. 

“Throw away the salve,” he says. “It won't get 
you no place.” 

That night Billy shoots a game in the hotel billiard 
room, and I find Larry sitting in the lobby talking to 
Mrs. Tyson. I’m not surprised. She’s the kind of 
motherly woman a young lad would run to with his 
troubles, if he had any. When Billy comes out of the 
billiard room, Larry says, he has a letter to write. 
He swings across the lobby, tall, loose and blond. 

“It’s you or that Hill boy for second, isn’t it?” 
Mrs. Tyson asks. She knows her baseball. 

“It’s me,” says Billy, short and sharp. 

Mrs. Tyson says, calm-like: ‘‘Don’t you go getting 
growlish, Billy Tyson,” and tough Billy Tyson looks 
like an uncomfortable small boy caught stealing jam. 
And then Mrs. Tyson says, “He has a sister who 
can’t walk.” 

“Shucks, Ma,” says Billy, “he’s handing you sym- 
pathy stuff on a platter.” 

“He's a nice boy,” says Mrs. Tyson. 

‘You've got to be more than a nice boy to play 
ball in this man’s league,” Billy grunts, and right 
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“Your stuff is good enough for me,” says Larry. 





away I see what’s what. Billy’s a veteran who’s seen 
his best days and he resents being crowded by a 
rookie. They all get like that. 


EXT day we start to work out the kinks, and I 
have to have more eyes than a potato. You don’t 
have to watch the old-timers, because it’s old stuff 
to them; but the bushers think if they don’t spill 
beans every minute they won’t catch the manager’s 
eye. However, this Larry Hill takes it easy and 
don’t try to throw out his arm. That goes good with 
me. It shows he might have a noodle. Twice I see 
him talking to Mrs. Tyson, and I get the idea that 
maybe the boy is in trouble and maybe this cripple 
of a sister-isn’t just a wild pitch. 

We get a lot of good weather, and the old muscles 
loosen up. The home newspapers drift down, and we 
find the junk Gus Dork is writing about the “tough 
egg.” I guess it hit Billy Tyson hard. I read the 
tripe, and I figure I can’t blame Billy if he swings one 
on Dork’s chin. The fans who read the Telegram are 
probably getting the idea that Billy is a gorilla who 
kills an umpire whenever he wants to pass a pleasant 
hour. Not that I’m strong for umpires, but it strikes 
me that Billy’s getting a bad break. 

I’m walking down the floor to where the club is 
quartered, and Billy comes out of his room. I hear 
Mrs. Tyson say that Billy is to do no such thing, ard 
Billy gets on the elevator so sore he doesn’t even see 
me. I get the feeling that Mrs. Tyson is trying to steer 
him away from damaging this Dork person, and that’s 
the one time I wish she had stayed home. 

I have some business at the desk, and when I turn 
away there is Billy sitting in a lobby chair and staring, 
and what he is staring at is Gus Dork and Larry Hill 
talking over at the cigar counter. Anyhow, Dork is 
doing the talking, nice and breezy, and Larry is 
looking him over, cold and icy.. Then Dork goes to 
put a hand on Larry’s shoulder, and Larry pushes 
him away. But Billy don’t see that because he has 
partly turned his. back. 

Gus comes toward me, and he’s hot under the collar. 
I expect to hear him make a crack about Larry, but 
instead of that he says there ought to be a good story 
in Billy Tyson and how he’s kept in condition all 
these years. I can see what he’s up to. Larry has 
given him the air, and now he’s going to play in with 
Billy. And before’ I can stop him he goes over and 
drops into the chair next to Billy’s. 


“I told you I’d be watching you” 






And Billy gets right up, and walls away, and cuts 
him dead. Then Dork gives one of those nasty 
laughs. But what interests me is that Billy shoots a 
look at Larry, and what a look! It begins to appear 
like there’s going to be a battle for second base with. 
a grudge tossed in. 

Now, Billy Tyson has stepped around the big-league 
circuit long enough to know his oats, but Larry is a 
green kid, and I’m beginning to think Ma Tyson is 
right and that he’s a nice kid. As much as I dislike 
Gus Dork, I don’t want to see Larry get in wrong. A 
sports writer can make it tough for a player and sour 
the fans. It’s been done. So I give Larry a talk 
about being cagey and standing in with the news- 
paper boys. 

“Not with Dork,” says Larry. 

“*What has he done to you?” I asks. 

“Did you see the hooking he gave Tyson?” 

“Suppose you let Billy handle that.” 

Larry has different ideas. Billy, he thinks, can’t 
handle it. If Billy pokes Gus it will give everyone a 
chance to say that Gus was probably right and that 
Billy is one sure-enough rowdy of a tough egg. 

“With me,” Larry says, “‘it’s not the same. If I 
tear into Dork nobody will know what it’s all about 
unless Dork squawks, and I don’t think he will. 
Anyway, I’m not thinking so much about Billy—it’s 
Mrs. Tyson. Stuff like Dork writes is going to 
hurt her.” 

After supper I try to talk to Billy and set’ him 
straight. I’ve caught his slant. He thinks Larry is 
trimming in with Dork. The minute I mention 
Larry’s name Billy’s face gets black. 

““Anybody praying for you to butt into this?” 
he asks. 

I drop it. A manager has.plenty of grief on hand 
during the season without getting mixed up in a 
quarrel among the players. But I can’t help thinking 
it’s too bad about this feud, because Larry is a nice 
kid and Billy has him wrong. 


Am HER week, and we’re aJl stepping high and 
handsome. There’s not a sore arm among the 
pitchers and only one charley horse in the whole 
squad. I decide to begin practice games, and that 
night I ask Billy if he thinks he’s ready to step into 
the line-up. You have to ease them along when they 
have brittle legs. 
(Continued on page 39) 





AMERICA’S 


OLYMPIC 


PROSPECTS 


By Dean B. Cromwell 


AST month Mr. Cromwell, track 

coach of the University of Southern 
California and Chairman of the AIll- 
America Board of Track and Field 
for the coming Olympic Games, dis- 
cussed America’s prospect in the track 
events. This month the field events are 
described in an interview with Leslie 
LeCron. —The Editors. 


T MUST be admitted that America’s supremacy 
in track athletics is now a thing of the past, 
although this does not mean that there has 
been any decline in the quality of our runners 

who, as shown by the records, are really better than 
ever. But our training methods have been taken over 
and improved upon in other countries, and to-day the 
runners of foreign lands are of such great ability that 
there no longer is any such thing as 
supremacy. Champions may come 
from a dozen different nations. 

The United States retained its 
leadership in the track and _ field 
section of the Amsterdam Olym- 
piad only because of the fine per- 
formances of those athletes who 


Modern  Discobolus! 
Paul Jessup of Wash- 
ington has thrown the 
discus 169 feet—a 
world’s record 


were entered in the field events; there our boys were 
preeminent. In the field we shall again score heaviest 
in 1932, although the indications are that the com- 
petition will be much harder and our superiority will 
not be so evident. 

Foreign jumpers and weight-throwers are learning 
form, and this year will show a tremendous improve- 
ment, probably capturing the laurels in several events 

which previously have gone to the United States. 
And in future Olympics, our field men will find 
themselves in the same position as that now occu- 
pied by our runners—on a par with competitors, 
but no longer supreme. National pride must not 
blind us to this fact, for it is evidenced by the 
records. 


N THE ancient Olympic Games the discus 

throw was one of the favorite contests. It 

is the classic of the field 

events, but the old 

Greek style of hurling 

the discus, as indicated 

by statues such as the 

Discobolus of Myron, 

can not be compared 

with modern methods, 

for athletes of the 

present day have im- 

proved on the form. The present style 

is to make a complete pivot before 

letting go of the platter, while the old 

method was to throw with only a 

quarter turn and with the right leg 

advanced instead of the left—an un- 

natural position. We do not know 

the exact weight or size of the discus 

used then, nor the ancient records; 
Paul Jessup of the University of Wash- 
ington is the holder of the present world 
mark of 169 feet 876 inches, though it 
has not been accepted officially as yet. 
Jessup, six feet five inches tall and 
weighing 240 pounds, is the outstanding 
American contender, and has been able 
to win in most of the meets he has en- 
tered. The holder of the present ac- 
cepted record was Eric Krenz, former 
Stanford athlete. America suffered a 
great loss when he was drowned in Lake 
Tahoe last summer, for he was one of 
our best weight-men as well as a splen- 

did example of American manhood. 

Dr. Clarence, ‘‘Bud,” Houser is 
another of our prospects. He has been 
the winner of the last two Olympics 
and holds the Olympic record, but he is 
now out of school, engaged in the prac- 
tice of dentistry, and may have diffi- 
culty in reaching top form again. 
Houser. is less than six feet tall and 
weighs only 180 pounds, but by his per- 
fect form in discus-throwing, he makes 
up in skill what he lacks in strength. 

The preserit intercollegiate champion 
is Robert Jones of Stanford, and his 
toss of 159 feet 214 inches was the best 
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Plenty to spare! William Graber, All- 
America pole-vaulter and Intercolle- 
giate Champion in 1931 


Jess Mortensen, National A, A. U. Decathlon Champion 
last year 


made in this country during 1931. He is almost sure 
of a place on the American team. Other aspirants are 
Bob Hall of Southern California; Crowley of Yale; 
strong array of present and former Stanford athle a 
Harlow Rothert, Henri Laborde, and Norman Me- 

Leod; and a high-school boy named Joe Petty, from 
Kauffman, Texas, who should give a good account of 
himself this season. 

Like Stanford as a university, Hungary as a nation 
excels in discus-throwing. A surprising number of 
Hungarians have registered over 150 feet during the 
past year, and four have bettered 157 feet, Remescz 
winning their national title with a 160-foot heave 
while Madarasz, Donogan, and Marvelitz did almost 
as well. France also has some fine discus-throwers, 
Winter and Noel both having reached the 160-foot 
mark last year. In past Olympics our main competi- 
tion has come from the Scandinavian countries. 
Kivi, a husky Finn, who took second place in ’28, won 
the Finnish title last year with a toss of 159 feet: 
Kentta, another Finn, Askildt, and Stenurnd of Nor- 
way, Feldman of Esthonia, and three Swedes are all 
consistent at over 150 feet, and may be considered pos- 
sible place-winners. Still others are Hoffmeister and 
Hirschfield of Germany and Douda of Czechoslovakia: 
and from South Africa will come Harry Hart, one of 
the world’s best weight-men. It is apparent that the 
American contenders must be at their best to capture 
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any laurels, for no less than five Europeans threw 
farther in 1931 than did our Bob Jones. 


¥ THE olden games the Greeks have left us some 
jumping records of from fifty to fifty-five feet, 
indicating that this was some combination of leaps 
like our hop, step and jump, and we know that they 
were made with the aid of weights. A. W. Winter 
of Australia holds the official record in this contest, 
but last fall Mikio Oda of Japan set a new mark of 


rs) » oy, a ; 
Bob Hall, All-America selection for the shot-put for 
1931. Also throws the discus 


51 feet 114 inches, and looks like a sure repeater in the 
Olympiad, for he was first in 1928. Japan is coming 
to the front with some marvelous jumpers as Oshima 
is another with a fine mark—50 feet 7 inches—in this 
event, and Chuhei Nambu is almost as good, having 
placed fourth at Amsterdam. Finland also has several 
former scorers in the hop, step and jump, and good 
performers will come from Holland, Sweden, and 
Argentina. We have three men who have leaped more 
than forty-nine’feet and all are veterans of the last 
Games, though only Levi Casey placed. He was 
second and is our A. A. U. champion at present. 

In the same meet where Oda established his triple 
leap mark, Chuhei Nambu jumped 26 feet 2% inches 
for a new world record in the broad jump and thus 
established himself as the favorite in that event, 
though Cator of Haiti, a negro, will be hard to beat, 
as he is the holder of the old record, two inches short 
of Nambu’s. The other Japanese, Oda and Oshima, 
are both fine broad jumpers, too, and the points they 
take in these two contests may enable Japan to total 
enough points for third place in the Games. Besides 
Nambu and Cator, reports on foreign jumpers show 

ocherman and Dobberman as Germany’s best, 
Balogh of Hungary, De Boer of Holland, Hector Berra 
of Argentina, and Hallberg and Svennson of Sweden 
as all exceeding twenty-four feet. 

In America, Dick Barber of Southern California, 
who is a 9.8 second sprinter and is so big and strong 
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that he played full-back on last year’s football team, 
was All-America choice for 1931 in the broad jump. 
Ed. Gordon of Iowa, Lemoine Boyle of Pennsylvania, 
and Al Bates, third place winner at Amsterdam, are 
our other leading candidates, and all are able to cover 
twenty-five feet. At least two of them can be counted 
upon to score in the Olympiad. 

Perhaps the best high jumper in the world to-day is 
Simeon Toribio of the Philippine Islands, for entirely 
lacking in form he placed fourth at Amsterdan by 
the sheer strength and spring in his legs. He has 
had coaching since then and has been doing six feet 
seven inches consistently, winning the Far East Games 
of 1930 at that height. Uncle Sam’s representatives 
will find him the man to beat if they are to capture 
the laurels. Others in this event will be Menard, a 
Frenchman with a splendid record, including third 
medal in ’28; Halverson and Hang of Norway; Dahl- 
man and Reinikka of Finland; Kimura of Japan; 
Turner of England; and many others who have 
bettered six feet three. 

In this contest the United States should capture 
three places, for we have over a dozen men who have 
wriggled over the crossbar at six feet five, or more, 
during the past season. The high jump promises to 
be one of the hottest of the contests for places on the 
American team, but the favorites will be George Spitz 
of New York University, Walter Marty of the Olympic 
Club, and Anton Burg of the Illinois A. C. Bill 
O’Conner of Columbia, Jim Stewart of University of 
Southern California, and Shelby of Oklahoma are 
apparently their strongest rivals. Of these men 
Spitz seems to have the best chance of capturing the 
gold medal, for he set a new world indoor record of 
6 feet 834 inches last February. 


N THE first modern Olympic Games at Athens, 
Hoyt of the United States won the pole vault 
with a stupendous leap measuring 10 feet 934 inches, 
an altitude reached by grade school boys to-day. It 
was not until 1908 that the twelve mark was cleared 
in the Games. Then, in ’28, Sabin Carr got over the 


The Intercollegiate broad jump champion, Richard Barber, can cover ground 
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bar at 13 feet 9 4 inches, but last year no less than six 
men vaulted as high or higher and did it consistently. 
Four Americans can boast of having successfully 
reached elevations of fourteen feet. Improved form 
is responsible for these astounding advances and, 
so far, pole-vaulting has remained a specialty of the 
United States, the only real exception being the case 
of that great Norwegian vaulter Charley Hoff who, 


Henry Lasallette of U. S. C., with 6 ft. 6 in., 
should find a place on the high jump squad 
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as a professional, has soared to even loftier altitudes 
than the Americans. 

Bill Graber of Southern California must be ad- 
mitted the best American vaulter of 1931, having 
won the Intercollegiate Amateur Association | of 
America meet at 14 feet 1% inch, and tied for first with 
Warne of Northwestern and McDermott of Illinois, 
in the I. C. A. A. meet, thus meriting selection as All- 
America pole-vaulter for the year. Only a sophomore 
then, he has earned the position of favorite to win at 
Los Angeles, and is quite likely to establish a new 
record before the season is over. Graber will have 
plenty of competition not only from Warne and 
McDermott again but from several veterans, including 
Fred Sturdy, ex-Yale, Sabin Carr, another former 
Yale man and winner in ’28, and from Lee Barnes, 
who tied for first in ’24 and tied for third in °28. 
Barnes, U. S. C. graduate, holds the present record 
at 14 feet 117 inches, and Sturdy and Carr have both 
topped 14 feet. Over a score of other Americans have 
done 13% feet or more and any one of them may 
upset these leaders in the final tryouts. 

« Of the foreign contenders only a few need be men- 
tioned. Nishida of Japan is the only one who has 
much chance of taking a medal, and he is consistent 
at’ 13 feet 9 inches. Lindblad of Sweden, Wegener 
of Germany, and ‘Castro of Brazil are good for a 
height three inches less than this 
mark, and Remadier of France, Koreis 
of Czechoslovakia, and Lindroth of 
Finland make up the rest of the list 
of leading vaulters, but their best 
marks are only slightly above thirteen 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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THE LAST CASUALTY 
By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 
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THE story of an American doughboy, 
his dog, and the Armistice. 


AD the general known! 

—Or the major, or the captain. Es- 
pecially the latter. For he, after all, was 
the officer responsible for the small sector, 

and you can imagine how disconcerting it would be 
to hear the “‘woof-woof”’ of a dog mixed in with the 
whine of shells and the ceaseless thunder rolling from 
the low hills that concealed the big guns. The captain 
would say it endangered his company, the major 
that it risked his battalion, and the general would 
intimate that the fate of the entire nation hung on 
the bark of that bristly and utterly fearless Scotch 
terrier known as Rags. 

So Jack Rivers, who had rescued Rags from the 
crumbling ruins of the French village in which they 
had been billeted, took pains to see that the dog’s 
presence was kept a secret from the officers the night 
the division moved out of rest billets and into the 
forward lines. It was difficult, and it took the con- 
nivance of the sergeant in charge of the large dugout 
to which he—and Rags—were assigned. 

‘**Remember,” the sergeant growled as he eyed the 
kennel which Jack, with the aid of two rolled packs, 
had improvised under one of the roach-infested bunks, 
“if the capt’n finds that hound, I don’t know nothing 
about him. And I'll be the first to kick him out.”’ 

“Who?” asked Jack innocently. ‘‘The captain or 
Rags?”’ He knew that there was as much chance of 
one as of the other. The sergeant, in spite of double 
negatives, could not be gruff convincingly. 

Rags, while his fate was being decided, was making 
a tentative reconnaissance of the dugout. The light 
was poor, being furnished by a few flickering candles 
stuck upon condiment cans and the lids of mess kits, 
but his inquisitive muzzle nosed into every crevice, 
and was occasionally tickled by the incredibly large 
cockroaches which the French had gratefully be- 
queathed to the Americans along with the trenches 
and the dugouts. This, Rags decided, was a terrier’s 
heaven. The roaches, as long as they survived, 
would make excellent playmates, and he immedi- 
ately began making their acquaintance. In the mean- 
while, Long John, one of his master’s elongated 
buddies, looked with disfavor upon the makeshift 
kennel. 

**Youngster,”” he demanded of Jack, “do I sleep 
with the pup or do I get my pack?” 

» “*He’s particular about his -bedmates,” retorted 
Jack. ‘‘You can have your pack when you turn in.” 

“That’s awfully sweet of you,” said Long John 
with heavy sarcasm. “I'll take my pack now.” 
But as he reached down to redeem his half of the 
kennel the inner gas curtain flapped warningly, a 
sign that someone had opened ‘the curtain at the 
top of the narrow stairway. Steps sounded. Jack 
seized Rags by the scruff of his neck and thrust him 
into the kennel under his bunk. Someone obligingly 
dropped a haversack over the open end of the kennel 
and Rags, as long as he preferred discretion to valor, 
was safe. 

**Attention!”” snapped the sergeant as the curtain 
rolled up and the captain entered. The men slid off 
their/bunks and stiffened to attention, and the captain 
looked around the dugout.» - rade ethane 


**It seems impossible,”’ he remarked to the sergeant, 
“that these holes could get so filthy in four short 
years of war.” 


tes sergeant smiled appreciatively at the cap- 
tain’s Jittle joke, just as he expected the privates 
to smile at his. At that instant a terrible commotion 
broke out underneath Jack’s bunk. It sounded like 
a miniature cyclone racing around inside the wall of 
packs, and was followed by a despairing squeak and 
one final flurry of activity. The captain’s nerves 
were already a little on edge, and his hand jumped 
to his .45. ‘“‘What’s that?” he demanded. 

Everyone looked at Jack, who tried to appear 
nonchalant. “I can’t imagine, sir,” he answered, 
and before the captain could investigate, added 
hastily. “I'll see.” 

Carefully he removed the haversack and peered 
under the bunk, wondering whether it would be safer 
to blame the excitement on an exploding enemy mine 
or on a rather localized earthquake. Then he grinned 
broadly, reached under the bunk, and produced a 
very large rat whose earthly troubles had recently 
ceased. He held it up for the captain’s inspection. 

“Apparently just a rat fight, sir,” he explained. 
**This one lost.” 

Sheepishly the captain dropped his hand away 
from the holster. ‘‘Some more .of the glories of 
hon grunted. ‘“‘Many of these filthy rodents 

ere! 

**So many, sir, that we were thinking of getting a 
good rat dog.” There was a hopeful question in 
Jack’s voice, but the captain was too indignant to 
notice it. ‘‘Rat dog, indeed!” he exclaimed. ‘Do 
you want to give away every move we make by the 
yelping and barking of dogs?’ He suddenly re- 
membered that a war was going on somewhere out- 
side, and turned to the sergeant. ‘You'll have an 
hour to clean this place up. Then your platoon will 


Another attack! 
Barbed wire 
clutching them 
while lead 
sprayed about! 
Shells  screech- 
ing, bursting 


relieve the outposts. The lieutenant will give you 
orders later.” 

The men looked at each other. ‘‘—orders later.” 
That usually meant another attack. The captain 
noticed their questioning looks. 

“You've been hearing old women’s gossip about an 
armistice,” he berated. ‘“‘ You think this war’s over. 
Well, it’s not. As far as you and I know, it’s just 
started.” He turned abruptly and left the dugout. 
The men listened to his departing footsteps and 
growled softly. Another attack. Barbed wire clutch- 
ing them while lead sprayed about. Shells screeching, 
bursting, showering deadly fragments over the scarred 
landscape. Buddies, pals, jesting one moment, gasp- 
ing agonized farewells the next. And—bitterest 
thought—the scythe of death sweeping its measured 
strokes while generals wrangled over terms which 
would drive horror from the land. 

The dull, never-ending cannonade pulsed through 
the silence of the dugout. Suddenly, a white and 
hairy nose cautiously emerged from the two packs. 
Rags looked about. The captain was gone. He 
came out with a joyful bark and the men gathered 
around him asa welcome interruption to their thoughts. 
Rags picked up the deceased rat and proudly paraded 
around the circle of soldiers, receiving his word of 
praise from each. Then he laid his prey at Long 
John’s feet. 

‘*A bargain,” shouted Jack. ‘Rags offers the game 
in exchange for your pack.” 

Rags looked inquiringly at the tall soldier and 
cocked his head. Long John snorted in assumed 
disgust. ‘‘Keep the pack,” he said. ‘But when | 
come off duty you can have your old rat back.” 

The sergeant raised his hand for attention. ‘‘Be- 
fore we go forward to swap dirty looks with the 
Heinies,” he said, “‘we’ve got a little game to play. 


Shoes out.” 
Rags looked on with interest. This was his first 
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experience in a dugout, and he was new to the game. 
He saw the men remove an extra shoe from their 
packs, heard a command from the sergeant, and saw 
twenty-four men scampering around, swatting roaches 
with their shoes. More fun! His nostrils quivered 
with excitement and he joined in. In fifteen minutes 
not a live roach was left in sight. War, Rags decided, 
was lots of sport. 


A® HOUR later Jack left Rags in his kennel with 
strict instructions not to move therefrom until 
he returned. He supplemented his instruction by a 
piece of twine tied from dog collar to bunk. ‘“‘Of- 
ficers don’t like you,” he finally warned. “Stay out 
of sight. Savvy?” 

Rags savvied. At least he pretended to. He 
crawled back to the very rear part of the kennel, and 
Jack seized his rifle and ammunition belt and joined 
his squad. If he had looked back he would have seen 
a pair of impudent brown eyes regarding him from 
under his bunk. 

It was after midnight, and when he emerged into 
the fresh air of the trench the brisk fall nip drove 
away all thought of sleep. In fact, the outfit had 
slept all that day, preparatory to moving up at night. 
The men walked silently through the trench, waving 
an occasional greeting to the immobile sentries who 
stood peering into the night over the sandbag parapet. 
Soon they came to an approach trench, a broad two- 
way affair that switched obliquely ahead to the next 
line of fire trenches, perhaps three hundred yards 
to the front. This line was the main line of resis- 
tance of the sector, deserted except for a few sentries 
who spent their hours imagining noises that never 
existed. But the desertion, Jack knew, was more 
apparent than real. Deep underneath, in a catacomb 
of dugouts, slept a host of soldiers, ready to spring 
to arms at a second’s notice. 

Still further to the front was the outpost line. 
This was their destination. No dugouts gaped under 
the trenches of this line, nor could their defenders 
count on support from the rear lines. Their mission 
was to give warning of attacks, to break up the first 
Waves, and then to fall back as best they might to 
the main line. Only when they themselves were 
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launching an attack would the 
soldiers crowd into this forward 
line, waiting with frozen hearts 
for zero hour. 

The platoon moved into the 
outpost trench witha minimum 
of confusion. While the dull 
cannonade would swallow up 
some noise, they could not for- 
get that the enemy probably 
had listening posts just out- 
side of the band of wire en- 
tanglements, reporting every significant sound to the 
trenches across No Man’s Land. The sergeant whis- 
pered instructions to the squad leaders, and Jack’s 
corporal assigned him to a niche being evacuated by 
a weary doughboy. 

** Anything going on?” whispered Jack as the soldier 
handed him an extra bandolier of ammunition. 

“Naw,” said the doughboy disgustedly. “The 
Heinies ain’t even got a patrol out. Guess we took 
the heart out of ’em the last few days.” 

“‘They’ve got plenty of heart to defend themselves,” 
whispered Jack wryly. ‘I think we attack soon.” 

“It don’t bother me,” said the other. “‘We’re 
headed for rest billets. We've chased Fritzy boy for 
a week. You can chase him for the next week.” He 
threw a mock kiss of farewell across No Man’s Land 
and joined his outfit who were thankfully returning 
to dry billets and hot food. 

The lieutenant summoned his non-coms for orders, 
and Jack made a final inspection of his rifle. Satisfied 
that he was ready for action, he concentrated his at- 
tention ahead of him. Thirty yards to the front was 
the first band of wire, double-aproned, silhouetted 
against the rising mist that was gradually shutting 
out the starlight. Beyond that he could see noth- 
ing except an occasional distant flash of light that 
told where the interdictory fire of the Americans’ 
155’s was laying waste the cross-roads of the high 
ground held by the enemy. It was comforting to 
know that the enemy could bring up no reinforce- 
ments, yet discouraging to think that this very 
fire was warning them of the attack to come. 


E STARTED back in sudden fear. A dazzling 
star shell broke high over the dark wastes in 
front of him. For thirty seconds its light hung over 
the forbidden strip of earth, throwing into relief 
every shell hole and blasted tree stump in front 
of the bands of obstacles. Not an object moved. 
Either there were no patrols operating in front 
of him, or they had frozen into statues at the first 
flare of light. When the shell faded out the night 
seemed darker and more impenetrable than ever. 
“Rivers?” He recognized the voice of his 
squad leader. 
“‘Here,”’ he whispered. 
“Bolton?” That was Long John, who answered 
**Here.” 
“You two will relieve Listening Post No. 3,” 
said the corporal. 
Jack’s heart jumped. He had been trained for 
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this job, but this was his first detail. It led out 
yonder, beyond reach of his comrades, out to the 
very barbed wire of the enemy. The corporal gave 
them further instructions. ‘Zero hour to be an- 
nounced Jater,”’ he told them finally. ‘You stay in 
place until the third wave passes over you, or until a 
counter-attack. Then join company headquarters.” 

He led the way down the trench until they reached 
a soldier with a field telephone at his side. The wire 
from the phone led straight into the band of entangle- 
ments, out to the telephone of the listening post. 
“Follow the wire,” instructed the corporal. ‘It 
passes through the gaps in the entanglements.” 

Long John nodded. He had had this job before. 
He beckoned to Jack and the two quietly pulled 
themselves over the parapet and crept ahead. The 
bands of wire miraculously opened before them as 
they followed the telephone wire that led to their 
destination. These gaps in the bands, however, were 
protected by machine-gun fire, and as invitations were 
to be declined by an attacking enemy. One, two, 
three bands they passed before they found themselves 
in the clear. A blinding flash of light burst overhead. 
That would be an enemy flare. Jack and Long John 
stopped rigidly in their tracks, fearing any moment 
to hear the rat-tat-tat of a hostile machine gun open 
on them. But they remained undetected. The 
gathering mist offered them a protecting cloak, and 
when the star shell burned itself out they again crept 
forward. 

Long John suddenly stopped and listened intently. 
Jack strained his ears, but—yes, he caught it. In a 
world where strange sounds might mean death, he 
felt a sudden surge of fear. He wheeled around. A 
glad bark greeted him, and Rags, disobedient, mis- 
chievous, but thoroughly happy, jumped up and down 
in sheer joy at having found his master. 

“If he barks once more,” whispered Long John. 
“Tl throttle him.” 

He meant every word of it. Necessity left him no 
choice. Jack picked up the wriggling Rags, ready 

(Continued on page 42) 


















A great cry went up as the Hasbrook runner and Hackett’s pitcher met in violent collision at the first-base corner 
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CONCLUSION 
ENRY ALLEN, father of “Big Tom” 


Allen, was entirely oblivious of the con- 

sternation his early season proposal’ had 

caused the Hackett High team. His offer 
to his son and team-mates of a trip to Europe should 
his son be successful in curbing exhibitions of temper 
on the ball field had been made in good faith. Mr. 
Allen was a parent who believed in giving youths an 
objective toward which to strive. In the case of the 
European trip, Tom’s father felt that the boys would 
he sufficiently inspired to guard his son’s conduct 
carefully. Not that Mr. Allen had wished to impose 
any unnecessary hardships or have his offer taken too 
seriously. 

On the surface, however, everything appeared to be 
working out handsomely. Even now, as he sat in a 
field box, keenly anticipating Hackett’s long awaited 
clash with the mighty Hasbrook, Mr. Allen carried 
in his pocket a statement for the boys to sign. With 
the affixing of the signatures, could the boys agree that 
Big Tom had kept his temper under control, a proud 
father was to produce slips entitling the boys to first- 
class accommodations for the promised trip. 

“Great day for a game!”’ he remarked to friends 
about him. ‘“‘What is detaining our team? Aren’t 
they atriflelate? Ah! Here they are!” 

Great cheers went up as the Hackett nine led by 
Big Tom Allen, the largest man in uniform, filed from 
the clubhouse and trotted across the field toward the 
dugout. 

““He’s going to be some boy when he gets his 
growth!” remarked a wiseacre. 

**He’s some boy now!” declared someone who took 
the remark seriously. “‘Come on, Tom! Get hot out 
there, big boy! Let’s see the old zip!” 


A competitive spirit was in the air that had not been 
present all season—a tingling something inspired by 
the presence of the crack Hasbrook 
nine. This feeling gripped the Hackett 
team as it took the field for practice, 
conscious that it was being watched 
intently from the Hasbrook dug- 
out. 

“Let’s show ’em a snappy work- 
out!’’ Cheese appealed from short- 
stop. ‘Give ’em something to open 
their eyes!” 

Fellow players responded with a 
flashy demonstration, marred occa- 
sionally by a little too much enthu- 
siasm where fingers became thumbs. 
Big Tom then touched off the demon- 
stration by a pegging exhibition, 
burning the ball across the diamond 
on perfect rifle-like throws to second. 

“Right on the head!” cried a 
spectator. “‘Hasbrook better not 
try any fancy steals today! Never 
saw Tom. shooting ’em any 
straighter!” 

“This is only practice!’’ reminded 
apessimist. “It'll be okay if he does 
so in the game!” 

“He'll do it!” predicted the fan. 
“Tom’s burning up with energy! 
See that jaw sticking out? Begins 
to look like his old self and that’s a 
good sign!” 

Coach Slagle, noting Tom’s dis- 
play of spirit, appointed him cap- 
tain of the team for the day, a 
custom in vogue at Hackett. The 


Hasbrook’s star pitcher \ 
started back in alarm 
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big backstop was obviously pleased at this honor and 
conferred very gravely with the umpire and Captain 
Foxy Burt, the sensational center-fielder of Hasbrook’s 
champion nine. 

“So you expect to give us a battle?” Foxy remarked, 
smiling, when ground rules had been decided on. 

“We don’t expect to!” was Tom’s pugnacious 
answer. “We're going to!” 

“Glad to hear it!” was Foxy’s quick comeback. 
“Too bad about that game with Raymond, wasn’t it? 
How'd that ever happen?” 

Big Tom’s face colored. 

‘Never mind about that!” he flashed defensively. 

“Oh, touchy, eh?” laughed Foxy. ‘Well, so long, 
Allen. . Tell your pitcher to watch out for me. I’m a 
bad customer. Batting around four-fifty, you know— 
or do you read the papers?” 

Hasbrook’s heavy hitter was wise enough to walk 
off at this point, leaving Tom choked with fury. 





/ “What do you 


mean — trying 
to bean me?” 
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“He’s evidently been tipped off he can get my goat,” 
Tom reflected. ‘‘But I’m out to give as good as they 
send today, so they’d better go easy unless they want 
fireworks!” 


A HUM of excitement went the rounds as the game 
was called with Hackett occupying the field and 
Hasbrook first at bat. Pitcher Bat Nixon, who had 
come by his nickname through being hit in the head 
with a bat some years before, was on the mound for 
the home hopes. He had reported to Big Tom that 
he had “never felt better” and his catcher, in turn, had 
reported to Coach Slagle that Bat’s assortment of 
curves were working “great.”” There were to be no 
alibis offered by Hackett’s pitcher, at least, for what- 
ever fate might befal] him. 

“Remember to keep your shirt on!” had been 
Cheese’s last petition to Tom. ‘‘Don’t get excited. 
We're all on our toes, don’t worry, but we don’t have 
to be shaking our fists in our opponents’ faces to 
prove it!” 

Tom had only glared at Cheese for answer and 
Cheese had glanced apprehensively in the direction 
of the field box where Tom’s father was sitting. 

“I wish Tom’s old man wasn’t here today,” 
heese groaned. ‘“‘Something tells me that papa’s 
big boy is going to be plenty hard to handle before 
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this game is over and, if he is—g&od-bye trip to 
Europe!” 

As keyed up as Big Tom was, after a season of 
holding himself in, he was destined to present a 
humorous spectacle to those who knew his feelings. 
It is an established fact that it takes two men to 
make a fight and, though Hackett’s 
big backstop was ready and willing 
to explode at the slightest provoca- 
tion, Hasbrook’s nine gave him no 
opportunity. The visitors, when 
engaged in battle, seemed to have 
an almost contemptuous regard for 
razzing, as though this form of 
baiting an opponent was beneath them. They went 
immediately to the business of playing baseball in a 
machine-like manner, talking animatedly among 
themselves but paying little or no heed to remarks 
directed at them. And Big Tom, spoiling for trouble, 
appeared like an oversized bantam rooster with comb 
defiantly distended, and nothing to pick on. 

‘These fellows play ball like robots or mechanical 
dummies,”’ Big’ Tom complained when five innings of 
scoreless baseball had slipped past. “I can’t get a rise 
out of any of them!” 

“You see!”” pointed out an elated Cheese Limberg. 
“That’s what we’ve been trying to tell you, Tom. 
The real teams don’t have to pull that monkey busi- 
ness. Everything’s going along swell. We're just as 
good as they are. Of course they’ve made two hits 
to our one but that doesn’t count for anything as long 
as they don’t score.” 

*“‘They’ve got a weak link somewhere,”’ figured Big 
Tom. “If I could just discover it! Their captain 
took a couple of cracks at us before the game but he 
won't open his mouth now.” 

“It’s a good thing,”’ declared Bat. “‘I used to razz 
plenty, but you notice I’ve cut it out. This thing your 
Dad started has taught me a lesson, too.” 

“Tf this pitchers’ battle keeps up, the team that gets 
the first break ought to win,” said Coach Slagle, ‘‘so 
go after that Cooney Wieland, fellows, and see if you 
can’t crack him for a run!” 

Cooney Wieland, the twirler who had pitched 
the Hasbrook team to a Middle States’ Cham- 
pionship and was expected to do so again, was in 
superb form. Completing the seventh inning he 
had held Hackett in the hollow of his pitching 
hand, permitting the home-team but three measly 
singles. He was getting a bit aggravated, how- 
ever, that his team, led by the usually heavy- 
hitting Foxy Burt, had not piled up a comfortable 
lead for him. 

*“What’s so good about that Bat Nixon?” 
Cooney asked his mates at the start of the eighth 
inning. ‘‘You’ve made nine hits off him so far 
and yet you haven’t been able to get a man 
around!” 

‘“He doesn’t seem like much to bat against,” 
replied Foxy Burt, a bit sheepishly, “but he 
tightens up when there’s men on bases. He’s 
got a fast-breaking drop under very good con- 
trol that he’s liable to pop over on you when 

you’re not expecting it. That’s how he struck me 
out in the fourth. 1 figured, with the count two 
strikes and three balls, that he’d hand me a straight 
fast one, but he crossed me up with that out drop, 
and when I saw it was going to break over the plate, of 
course, I swung at it, but... .” 

“Never mind explaining what has happened,” 
interrupted Cooney. “‘Do something now! It’s not 
going to look so good with us having such a time to 
beat a team that was trimmed easily by Raymond!” 


‘ SAY that Hackett was excited at the string 
of “goose eggs,” which indicated how evenly 
matched the two teams actually were, was not to do 
the town justice. Hackett was fairly seething, hope- 
fully awaiting a chance to let loose in a rousing cheer 
for the home boys who had given a fine 
account of themselves. The game itself, 
however, aside from the scoreless tie, had 
not been particularly interesting. The work 
of both pitchers had been so good as to keep 
the hits few and far between. Neither side 
had seriously threatened to score and most of 
the balls hit had been driven almost directly 
into the hands of infielders or 
outfielders. But such play 
could not continue indefi- 
nitely. Sparks were bound 
to fly sooner or later. And it 
was this keen expectancy of a 
sudden uprising or a sudden 
breakdown that kept the 
crowd in a state of suspense. 

With two down in the last 









“Don't bit him, Tom! 

Hit that ball! That's 

the way to get even!” 
-_ 


half of the eighth, Cheese Limberg worked the 
mighty Cooney Wieland for a base on balls and 
scampered down to first. The fans were not so 
cheered by this, particularly as the next batter was 
pitcher Bat Nixon, who was subject to the tradition 
that pitchers are seldom, if ever, hitters. Accord- 
ingly, Cheese, being fast on his feet, decided to help 
his own cause as much as he could, and scampered for 
second on the first pitched ball. He slid in under the 
throw and drew cheers from Hackett when the umpire 
announced him safe. 

“Win your own ball game!” the fans now com- 
menced shouting at Bat, who thus found himself in an 
unenviable position. A single could score Cheese 
from second with the first run of the game—but 
Bat’s batting record against Cooney was two strike- 
outs and a foul tip which was caught py the Hasbrook 
third baseman. And, try as he might, Bat soon found 
two strikes on him once more, with no balls. 

“*Bat’s been known to hit ’°em!” remarked a specta- 
tor hopefully. “‘There’s other players on the Hackett 
team today who don’t have any better batting average 
against Cooney—so Bat’s strikeouts don’t mean 
anything!” 

“Whoever heard of a pitcher—”’ started another. 

Crack! 

Every human in the stands was up in a flash, eyes 
following a white streak which shot through the in- 
field, just beyond the reach of a diving first baseman’s 
glove and on out into right field. 

“He did it!” shrieked the Hackett rooters wildly. 
“Bat’s brought Cheese home with a single! Oh, 
boy!—isn’t that good? ...Oh! Oh! Bat’s trying 
to make second! Look out, Bat! Slide—”’ 

But the throw to second by the Hasbrook right 
fielder who saw there was no chance in heading the 
man off at home, arrived in time to put Hackett’s 
pitcher out, retiring the side. 

“You should worry!”’ cried delirious team members, 
rushing out on the diamond to embrace the fellow 
who had delivered in the pinch when no one had ex- 
pected it of him. “This one run’ll be plenty, Bat, old 
boy! All we got to do is hold Hasbrook her last time 
at bats and that’ll be soft! Great stuff! You’re the 
whole works in there today!” 

Bat Nixon grinned, frankly pleased. He had wanted 

(Continued on page 32) 























RUB-PILE!” 
The grandest yell that ever echoed 
around a camp! 
Food! 

Eats! 

All over the world, in thirteen hundred and umpty- 
two different sounds and signs and symbols and 
languages, it’s the same—the dinner-bell! 

On the Atlantic liners of the North German Lloyd, 
a bugler blows a particular tune to announce meal- 
time. On Hamburg-American boats, it’s a fanfare. 
On. others it’s a gong. During summers, on the 
Massachusetts coast, when I was a boy, the family 
had an old cow-bell, and did it sound good! In the 
city, during the winter, a little silver bell did the 
business. 

“Take it away!” 

**Come and get it!” 

“*Soup’s on.” 

“First call to lunch.” 

**Dinner is served.” 

You can’t get away from it: Eating is one of the 
most important things you do. Everywhere, every 
day in the year, people have to eat. Stop eating, and 
you die. Eat too much, and you get fat. Eat too 
little, and you get weak. Eat the wrong things, and 
you get sick. 

Three times a day, week after week, month after 
month, year after year, you eat, and eat, and eat. 
Your growth, your health, your strength, to a great 
extent your disposition, and even your intelligence, 
your life itself—all depend on what you eat. 

At camp, out in the open, with the wind blowing 
and water rushing near by or glinting in the sunlight, 
food tastes particularly good. You have an appetite 
that a snapping turtle might envy! 

Possibly you're one of the camp cooks yourself, or 
have had a hand in making out the list of provisions. 
But whether or not you're one of the chief actors, or 
merely a sympathetic and appreciative partaker of 
food, you'll admit that you ought to have the right 
dope on what to eat, what not to eat, and how to 
keep the door to health, strength, success, and hap- 
piness, open by propping the right sort of eatables 
against it. 

All right, and let’s find out something about food. 

You’ve often heard of “vitamins.” Likely you’re 

tired of hearing the word already. 
You see it in advertisements of 
bread. There’s a lot about vita- 
mins in most modern cook-books, 
and in women’s magazines. They 
have a lot to do with the next great 
war against disease. They have a 
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lot to do with cavities in your teeth—I beg your 
pardon! I mean the cavities in the teeth of the other 
fellows that you gang around with. 

“Vitamins” first came along about twenty years 
ago. Some professors were experimenting with catile 
at the agricultural college of the University of Wis- 
consin, feeding some on corn, some on wheat, some 
on oats, and so on. They were surprised to find that, 
for some reason they didn’t understand, the cattle 
that were fed on only wheat, for example, didn’t do 
so well. They became unhealthy. Their coats got 
rough. When the cows calved, the calves were 
sickly, and usually died in a short time. 

At other colleges similar discoveries were being 
made. A whole wave of new knowledge about food 
rolled in. Scientists found out that unless food con- 
tained these mysterious things that they called 
“vitamins” (nobody knows yet exactly what they 
are), it made trouble. 

The need of one of these strange vitamins after 
another was discovered. They began to name them 
after the different letters of the alphabet. ‘Vitamin 
A.” “Vitamin B.” And so on. Then they had to 
sub-divide them: “Old Vitamin A,” “Old B,” and 
various others. So far they’re on the track of half a 
dozen or more, altogether. 

Presently they found that “Vitamin D”’ was in 
some strange way related to sunlight. Vitamin D is 
the one now frequently advertised in specially pre- 
pared bread. Food containing a great deal of Vitamin 
D will usually cure rickets, which is a deficiency-diet 
disease that causes softening of the bones. Sunlight 
will also usually cure rickets. 

Gradually, piecing the different bits of scientific 
knowledge, gained during the last twenty years, about 
foods and vitamins together, we get something like 
this: Life on this earth began, millions of years ago, 
when conditions of light, from the rays of the sun, 
and heat, and moisture of some sort, were just right 
for its creation. The first forms of life were so micro- 
scopic, so closely allied to what we have learned to 
think of as unliving cell-division, such as occurs in 
crystals, that no one yet knows quite how or what 
they were. But from those earliest microscopic 
forms of life, higher forms of life developed later. 
Then higher forms, and still higher. 

After millions of years, plant life developed. And 
finally, animal life. 

Each form of life is built upon the form that pre- 
ceded it. Animal life can not go on without plant 
life. Plant life can not go on without the miscroscopic 
forms of life that preceded what we think of as 
“* vegetation.” 

Here we get a clue as to vitamins, and where to 
find them: In the digestive organs of an animal cer- 
tain vitamins are relatively abundant. The engine- 
room, if you want to call it that, of the animal has 
more vitamins than any other part. The same 
thing is true of a plant; the engine-100m, or work- 
shop of laboratory, of a plant is the leaf. The green 
leaf of a plant corresponds, roughly, to the digestive 
organs, or work-shop, of an animal. The leaf of a plant 
is richer in vitamin than any other part of the plant. 

It is as though the vitamin life-stream, that makes 
for health and growth and strength, is carried along 
from one form of life to the next higher form above 
through the work-shop where the food is handled— 
as it were, from stomach to stomach, from the leaf of 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOURTH OF JULY THINKS AND TOTEMS 


O THIS is July! 
not singing as blithely as they were in June; 
their sobering family cares seem to have 
temporarily taken some of the gaiety from 

their life, but not the joy because they are really 
experiencing the greatest joy in life—that of parents’ 
love for their children, and the pleasure parents derive 
from ministering to their children’s wants. 

All too soon the molting season will come, and the 
birds will modestly hide themselves in thickets while 
they change their clothes, thereby proving that they 
are not film actors. The brilliant and dashing Scarlet 


Tanager, as he loses his 
gaudy plummage, will 
begin to look ragged 
and dull; the robin for- 
gets his saucy, jaunty 
air, and even the snakes 
creeping on the ground 
are changing their 
scaly clothes. You 
take notice that when 
they take off, or rather, 
when they crawl out 
of the old skin, they 
leave it behind them, 
and it is interesting to 
note that they have 
even shed the skin of 
their eyes! After a 
snake has emerged, like 
a butterfly from the 
chrysalis, the new 
skin is very bright in 
its colorings. The ven- 
omous old rattlesnake 
has a beautiful new 
velvetlike skin. I 
often wonder why the 
great crested flycatcher 
decorates its nest with 
a snake skin, and how 
it always succeeds in 
finding one. 

Down in the Lake 
among the lily pads, 
the fish are not singing, 
neither are they chang- 
ing their skins, but the 
pickerel, bass, perch 
and sunfish are waiting 
for you to cast a fly, a 
plug or a baited hook 
that they may play 
the great game of try- 
ing to take a bait from 
you without themselves 
being hooked. 

As good Americans, 
if we are to celebrate 
Fourth of July, we 
must treat, with rev- 
erence and respect, the 
birds and their fami- 
lies; do no injury to 
plants or trees and, if 
we fish, fish like sports- 
men, giving the fish an 
opportunity to put up 
a good fight and escape 
if he can. 


E USED to cele- 

'Y brate the Fourth 
with bombs, but they 
were not bombs used 
to blow up houses and 
murder people. We 
shot them high in the 
air to burst in a shower 
of beautiful stars. We 
celebrated with cannon 
fire, but that was to 
make a noise and not 
to kill anybody. Con- 
fidentially, I will admit 
that there were a few 
killed every Fourth of 
July; some fellows got 
in front of the cannon 
and others, in their 
enthusiasm loaded 
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Yes, it is true the birds are 
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their guns until they burst. The blacksmiths used 
their anvils as guns, and sometimes they burst; the 
boys made cannon of beef bones and often they burst. 
You see the casualties, that is, the hurts on Fourth of 
July were caused by the careless chumps who thought 
fire would not burn, or who did not think at all. 
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{1} Front view Fourth of July Totem. {2} Front view of another and {3} the back view of 2 showing how to brace it {right} 

Symbolic Totem, Indian symbols of fertility, rain, sunshine and thunderbird. The sacred white buffalo representing plenty. 

Washington's coat-of-arms, and the Boy Scouts’ coat-of-arms, on top of which flies Old Glory. The Indian sign of rain above 
sun god forms the American shield of Stars and Stripes 





I remember seeing a fireman stand by and open a 
tub of gunpowder with a tin dipper in his hand, 
with which he scooped up the powder and threw it into 
the cannon mouth. The cannon got so hot from rapid 
firing that when he threw in the last dipper full of 
powder it instantly exploded from the heat, and sent 
the dipper soaring into the air down to the Ohio 
River, but luck must have been with George Holley, 
for he was not hurt. In my mind, I can see his blank 
look of amazement as he watched the dipper gyrating 
through the air. All the Fourth of July deaths and 
injuries were accidental. None of us were cowardly 


murderers or assassins. 
Nobody sneaked 
around and put bombs 
under people’s houses; 
nobody threw bombs 
into parades — Why? 
Because we believed 
that all men have an 
equal right to LIFE, 
LIBERTY AND THE 
PURSUIT OF HAP- 
PINESS. 


ULY is the month of 
sudden thunder- 
storms; the Buffalo 
Moon of the Indians, 
Catlin Moon of the 
Pioneers, and the first 
moon of the “roasting 
ear” season of both 
Indians and _ whites, 
which reminds me that 
thirty or forty years 
ago, I watched the 
cut-head Sioux Indians 
give the corn dance on 
the Fourth of July. 
They had a big bass 
drum which they used 
for a tom-tom. Besides 
all the savage trinkets, 
each dancer had two 
American flags stuck 
in his leggings, showing 
that the dancers were, 
not only real and origi- 
nal Americans, but pa- 
triotic citizens of the 
United States. The 
reason they are called 
cut-head Sioux Indians 
is because, where the 
hair parted on ‘the top 
of the head the scalp 
was painted bright red; 
I was going to say 
parted like the hair of 
a white woman, but 
the women do not part 
it that way any more, 
and don’t use their lip- 
sticks on the part. 
The Old Chief, I re- 
member, was Pretty 
Bird, and he sure was a 
bird! He had a tum- 
tum on him like an 
Alderman. He did not 
rise to fame because of 
his name, but because 
of his capacity to eat 
more meat than any 
other Indian. His 
greatest feat in the eat- 
ing line was consuming 
fourteen pounds of buf- 
falo meat at one sitting, 
which is only one pound 
less meat than is used 
to feed a lion at the 
Zoo. Some eater! 
Never mind, he was a 
good American all the 
same. I tried to get 
him to draw a picture 
of a bird for me as his 
signature, being under 
the impression that all 
(Concluded on page 44) 





THE. idea of 
having a pet 
woodchuck as 
mascot’ extraor- 
dinary for the 
Haverford High 
Track Team was 
enthusiastically 
hailed until said 
mascot began to 
do his stuff! 
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HE woodchuck bared its teeth in a malevo- 
lent grin and Bill Brown retreated a few 
paces. 

Nibs Foster chuckled. It was Nibs’ 
woodchuck, so he was used to its extraordinary facial 
expressions and bore with them bravely. 

The animal abstractedly reared up on its hind legs 
and dangled its front paws placatingly—an appeal- 
ing pose, but it did not appeal to Bill, who put a few 
more yards between himself and the danger zone. 

Nibs laughed with evident pleasure. ‘“‘He won’t 
bite you, Bill,” he said reassuringly. ‘‘He’s just in 
fun when he does that. Honest, he’s perfectly tame. 
Aren’t you, Cesar Augustus?” addressing the animal, 
who proceeded to prove his master’s point by waddling 
toward him as fast as short legs could move. 

Bill shifted his position cautiously and eyed Cesar 
Augustus with deep disfavor. ‘‘ Maybe he is tame,” he 
admitted grudgingly, “but I don’t like his face.” 

““Aw gee,” Nibs demurred with admirable logic, 
“‘the poor creature can’t help his face, can he?—Any 
more than you can help yours,” he added as an after- 
thought. 

Bill threw a handful of gravel in Nibs’ general 
direction as a reward for the compliment, and con- 
tinued to regard Cesar Augustus, who was trying 
clumsily to subdue Nibs’ shoelaces. 

“Gosh,” said Bill, startled. “I’ve got an idea.” 

Nibs stood to attention and reverently removed 
his hat. 

“Huh,” his friend grunted. ‘“‘Think you’re funny, 
don’t you?” Nibs nodded amiably. ‘Anyhow I 
have got an idea. Shut up, I tell you. Well, listen a 
second then.” 

“‘T am listening,” said Nibs meekly. “‘ You’ve been 
doing all the talking.” 

Bill indignantly denied the accusation. “I have 
not—I hardly said a word. Oh well—Anyhow, let’s 
adopt Cssar—why do you call that mutt Ceesar?— 
for a track-team'mascot. And, then, when we have 
our meet with Leland High, and they trot out that 
precious old goat of theirs, we can just calmly - 
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“Show them Cesar Augustus,” finished Nibs ex- 
citedly. “Bill, my son, for the first and probably the 
last time in your varied career, you’ve had an idea that 
is an idea. How did it happen?” 

Modestly Bill waved the praise aside. “It just 
came. to me in a flash. Speaking of flashes,” he 
glanced at his watch, “‘we’re supposed to be on the 
field at three-thirty, and it’s after that now, so we're 
late. Tie up the mascot and come on.” 

“T love the sweet obviousness of your remarks, 
William,” replied the much-persecuted Nibs. “‘Sup- 
pose you help me tie this creature up instead of stand- 
ing around saying we’re late. Look at the darn thing 
digging a hole in the ground so it can hide from us. 
Hey you, Cesar, come out of there.” 


ZESAR AUGUSTUS deigned not to reply, merely 
continuing his excavations. Nibs seized his pet 
by the scruff of the neck and pulled. Czesar composed- 
ly dug his paws into the ground and braced himself 
stubbornly. Bill, interested in spite of himself, 
pushed from every conceivable 
angle. Czesar did not stir. 
“*Heck,” grunted Bill, “‘can’t 
you lift him up?” 
Nibs looked at him pityingly. 
“Try it, my sweet infant, and 
see what you get for your 
trouble. No, you have to shove 
and pull. Ooooooof!’’ as Cesar 
abandoned brute force for strate- 
gy and, possibly thinking of his 
dinner, came out of the ditch 
with distressing suddenness. 
Nibs rolled over on the grass 
a couple of times, sat up, picked 
a caterpillar off his collar, and 
regarded Bill and the woodchuck 
dispassionately. Bill was lying 
flat on his back with Ceesar sit- 
ting confidingly, if somewhat 
weightily, on his knees. 
“Urrrrrk,” said Bill. 

“‘Urrrrrk,” said Cesar politely, but unwilling to 
abandon the game. 

‘Pull this thing off me, Nibs. Oh, get up and stop 
laughing, you crazy idiot! Do you think I’m enjoying 
this?” 

**Roll over,” gasped Nibs between spasms, “and 
he’ll come off of his own accord.” 

Bill rolled. Czesar, charmed, rolled with him. 
They turned up some feet to the left with their rela- 
tive positions clearly established. Czesar was destined 
to be on top. 4 

‘“‘Pull-ease, Nibs,” Bill groaned. “Take this brute 
off me, and don’t stand there like a statue.” 

“*What statue?’’ queried Nibs, thirsting for informa- 
tion. “Do you mean Adonis or possibly Jupiter? 
Hercules or Apollo? It is,” he asserted, “the first 
time I’ve been compared to a statue, and Id like to 
have you finish the—uh—simile. Perhaps you 
meant—Did you speak?” 

“No,” said Bill, pulling himself free with a jerk 
and a grunt and toppling the thoughtful Cesar to the 
ground. “Not at all. I just said it was a nice day. 
Wait till you get that man-eating shark of yours 
tied up and you'll see what I said.” 

Nibs slipped 
a dog collar 
around the 
furry neck of 
the now tract- 
able Cesar, and 
stood up with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Your knowl- 
edge of fauna, 
Willie—am,”’ 
he announced 
severely, “‘is 
very poor. 
Cesar is not a 
shark at all, but 
a splendid 
specimen of the 
species Wood- 


chuckibus Cesari which—Oh help!” and fled for dear 
life with a hot and annoyed Bill in close’ pursuit. 


_ idea of Cesar Augustus as mascot extraordi- 
nary to the Haverford: High Track Team was 
enthusiastically hailed, and :the patient animal found 
himself, the next day, sitting on the athletic field, 
wearing Nibs’ battered and beloved felt hat, a green 
and white Haverford ribbon around his neck, and a row 
of field and track athletes standing in awe before him. 

To the stirring music of a harmonica, Cesar Augus- 
tus was initiated as Grand-Mascot-in-Chief-to-the 
Haverford-Track-Team and duly saluted by its mein- 
bers. ‘‘Slim” Hastings helped Cesar to salute in re- 
turn and Cesar then made a speech in a gruff voice, 
which sounded strangely like Bill’s. 

Bored but always philosophical, Czsar set to 
digging. 

“Hey,” said the coach. “You can’t do that.” 
Cesar looked up with interest, explaining that he 
not only could do that, but was doing it. “‘ You can’t,” 
—— the coach helplessly. ‘‘That’s the sprint 
track.” 

Cesar nodded courteously and continued to dig. 
Nibs felt in his pockets, produced an elderly bit of 
bread, and lured the intrepid excavator away from his 
labors. 

The coach mopped his brow. “You'd better keep 
him tied, Nibs,” he advised. ‘‘He doesn’t do the 
track any good.” 

“No, sir, he doesn’t,” Nibs admitted apologetically, 
“but he loves to dig. I guess he'll have to stay off 
the track until the day of the meet.” 

“The day of reckoning,” declaimed Howard Long 
in a sepulchral tone. ‘‘Then shall the long-flaunted 
banners of Leland be dropped in the dust and the 
Woodchucks shall settle accounts with the Goats.” 

This harangue was greeted with an enthusiastic 
cheer and shouts of “Woodchucks! Woodchucks! 
Down with the Goats!” Coach Andrews finally 
produced a lull. 

‘If you're going to get Leland’s goat,” he stated, 
“you'll have to work. Now, I want you fellows to 
—What is that animal doing?” 

The animal in question was trotting busily around 
the jumping pit, a long piece of wood clutched between 
his teeth. Ted Lehman, the javelin-thrower, emitted 
a howl of despair and leaped toward Cesar. A short 
tussle followed, and Ted withdrew from the field of 
battle with the stick in his hand. 

““My javelin,” he groaned. “Busted. Busted in 
two.” He glared at Caesar Augustus. “‘What d’you 
mean, Cesar, busting that? Aren’t there plenty 
of other sticks around? Doggone the creature any- 
how, Nibs.” 

Nibs heaved a patient sigh. “Don’t blame me. 
He’s the team’s mascot now, and you can’t hold me 
responsible for his actions. However, Ill try to get 
it into his head that he isn’t supposed to do that kind 
of thing.” He got down on his knees beside Czesar 
Augustus. ‘“‘Now, Cesar Augustus, you see this 
javelin?” Czsar did. “Busted? Yes. Your fault? 
Yes.” Cesar grinned. ‘“‘Here, you should look re- 
pentant and remorseful. You reason with him, Ted. 
It’s your javelin.” 

“It’s not,” said Ted promptly. 
Isn’t it, Mr. Andrews?” 


“It’s the team’s. 
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Mr. Andrews nodded sadly. ‘It is. Or rather was. 
Cesar Augustus can have it now. It can’t be mended.” 

Cesar had it. He had it so much in fact that he lugged 
it around with him on all his excursions, and hot and 
weary sprinters, coming upon it suddenly in the middle 
of a dash, found it hard to keep from venting their feel- 
ings. Nibs found it in his bed one night and flung it 
wildly through the window, where Cesar located it 
and tenderly planted it in the newly-seeded lawn. 

Being naturally imaginative however, Cesar did 
not confine his activities solely to the javelin. 
Everything about the track equipment and field 
fascinated him, and there were moments when he was 
undoubtedly the most unpopular woodchuck on the 
continent. 


= turned up for practice one day and commenced 
J a loud and mournful search for his jumping shoes. 
He tried to convince Larry Preston and Howard 
Long, both high-jumpers, that their shoes were his, 
but without success. He then rounded up all the 
jumpers and investigated their footwear, with deep 
suspicion. He even took the matter to the coach, 
but Mr. Andrews shook his head in perplexity. 

“They’ve probably gone the way of my tape, 
Slim,” he said. “It disappeared two days ago and 
I’ve given up all hope.” 

Slim agreed sorrowfully, his voice choked with emo- 
tion. ““Yes,sir. And some day we'll come across them, 
snuggled side by side in a pitiful attempt to keep warm. 
In the meantime, to be sternly practical, what do I 
wear?” 

Mr. Andrews grinned cheerfully. ‘‘Wear some 
track shoes, Slim. We'll try to fit you out again.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Slim, and wandered off after a pair 
of running-shoes. On the way, he collided with 
Nibs who was in mad pursuit of what might in its 
better days have been a woodchuck. At the moment 
it was nothing but a shapeless mass of mud. Slim 
joined in the chase wholeheartedly, and other members 
of the team stood about in deep appreciation of the 
whole show, shouting encouragement and advice. 

Nibs made a wild lunge and caught Cesar by the 
tail. Czesar continued to scuttle but without getting 
anywhere, and Nibs took advantage of the temporary 
cessation of hostilities to tuck the miscreant firmly 
under one arm. Czesar’s head poked out with an 
apologetic expression, his teeth gripping a shapeless 
and muddy mass of cloth. 

Slim took one look at Cesar’s burden and gurgled 
worldlessly. Nibs extracted the cloth and proffered 
it to its unwilling owner. 

“My shoe,” said Slim, coming suddenly out of the 
fog that had engulfed him. “My jumping shoe. My 
shoe. My shoe.” 

“Your shoe,” said Nibs sadly. Cesar Augustus 
smiled pleasantly. “‘Was it Cesar who came, saw, 
and conquered? Because if it was, this thing has an 
historical reason for his actions.” 
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“Td __ like,” Slim 
growled indignantly, “to 
kick that animal from 
here to Timbuctoo and 
back. Id like to lock 
him up and make him 
listen to a bagpipe for 
hours. I'd like——” 

“Yes, yes,” interposed 
Nibs_ soothingly, “no 
doubt you would. Tell me 
allabout it sometime. I’m 
sure it’s most interesting. 
Just now I’m going to 
put Cesar in his run.” 


“An excellent idea,” said Slim bitterly. ‘Feed 
him well. I have a new overcoat that he might like. 
And next time, you bring that creature around here, 
my telegraphic address will be Peru. Goodbye.” 

Cesar was in disgrace for the next few days, but, 
finally, even the outraged Slim relented and the 
Haverford mascot was once more allowed to prowl 
the field. He stayed on good behavior for such a 
long time that Nibs began to fear for his health and 
watched him most solicitously. Slim opined that 
shoes were not good for the digestion, a remark, which 
Nibs treated with silent contempt. 

He need not, however, have worried about Czesar’s 
health. The next day, Cesar did himself well and 
earned back his reputation for being not only a nui- 
sance but “an actual menace to civilization,” as Bill 
candidly remarked. 

It happened in the first place, because the coach 
walked out of 
his office and 
left the door 
open. And it 
happened in the 
second place be- 
cause Cesar 
was born with 
an  unquench- 
able curiosity. 


E HAD 

started to- 
ward the field to 
greet the team 
with his usual 
promptness and 
got waylaid by 
the frightfully 
fascinating of- 
fice door. 

He went in to 
see what lay be- 
yond and found 
to his un- 
bounded’ de- 
light a stack of 
papers on @ 
desk, side by 
side with a 
large bottle of 
blue ink. He 
climbed to the 
top of the desk 
by a chair con- 
veniently 
placed and pro- 
ceeded to chew 
and tear the 






















Having neatly brushed most of the 
bits into a pile, he spilled the ink 
over them and left them to soak 


papers to bits. Having neatly brushed most of these 
into a small pile, he spilled the ink over them and left 
them to soak. The ink ran invitingly down onto the 
carpet, and Cesar lumbered off the desk to investigate 
it. He got a considerable amount of ink on his paws 
and mixed it with glue from a bottle that rolled off the 
table. He had no objection whatever to ink, but the 
glue slowed his progress, and he strolled across the 
room to a pile of neatly folded track suits. He wiped 
off his paws daintily on these and continued his tour. 

Unfortunately for his plans, he backed into a small 
table which held a pitcher of water and two glasses. 
The result, while musical, was treacherous, for Mr. 
Andrews came hurriedly and stopped on the threshold, 
his mouth wide open. 

Cesar greeted him enthusiastically, and apologized 
like a gentleman for having tipped the glassware over, 
assuring him that it was quite unintentional. Mr. 
Andrews closed his mouth and opened it again, but 
no words came forth. There was nothing to say. 
Mr. Andrews said it. 

The stricken members of the track team peered 
from behind their coach at the awful chaos wrought 
by Cesar Augustus, who, like his illustrious predeces- 
sor, had a destructive urge. Blinking, Cesar eyed 
them, wondering at their silence. 

Nibs was the first to find his voice. ‘“ You—,”’ he 
gurgled. ‘You come along with me, Cesar Augustus. 
I'll teach you to act that way.” 

Ted Lehman smiled wanly. ‘You needn’t bother, 
Nibs,” he said. ‘“‘Ceesar’s already learned.” 

Nibs put Cesar in his run, telling him eloquently 
just what kind of a woodchuck he was, and left him 
to ponder on his misdeeds. When he came back some 
time later to feed him, Caesar was gone and a neat 
tunnel leading out of the run bore mute evidence 
to his method of departure. 

“He'll come back,” Bill prophesied gloomily. 
“That creature’s just naturally born for trouble. 
He'll turn up with a sweet grin on his face and pre- 
tend he hasn’t stirred out of the yard.” 

“TI hope he does,” said Nibs. “I don’t care how 
much ink he spills—all I want is to gloat over Leland 
High and their old goat.” 

“Tell that to the coach,” chuckled Bill. Nibs 
promptly rolled the skeptic down on the ground and 
sat on him. 


Te morning of the all-important meet dawned 
and a scant two hours after that dawn, the Foster 
telephone rang impatiently. Nibs stumbled down- 
stairs, only half awake, to answer it. 

“‘Nibs?” 

“Yep,” Nibs admitted sleepily. 

“This is Mr. Andrews. I’ve found Cesar Augustus 
or rather Cesar has found me. Anyhow, you'd 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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The essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
magnanimity and trust. —Emerson. 


I would help others, out of a fellow-feeling. 
—Burton. 


Do good to thy friend to keep him, to thy 
enemy to gain him. —Benjamin Franklin. 


Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. 
—Bailey. 
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AKING the most out of life for either a man or a boy depends in 

general on the same principles. It is not always the one who has 
outstanding ability who achieves most happiness or success. Often a man 
or a boy of quite average capacity is able to accomplish more worth while 
things than someone who has brilliant endowments, because of qualities 
of character which he has, by patient effort, developed in himself. A very 
important thing, for example, is the ability to get along with people. The 
earlier in life a boy learns how to cooperate with others, in work and in 
play, the better his chances are for the future. 

One of the big lessons a boy learns in school or college he learns through 
games, teamwork—cooperation. Every player must work in sympathy 
and help all the others. The strong team is not a collection of solo players, 
each intent on making brilliant play to the grandstand, but a solid unit, 
working together for the honor of the team. 

In Scouting we encourage boys to learn cooperation through the Patrol 
and Troop. We believe that the experience that a boy has as a member of 
a Troop, and in his Troop activities under properly trained leadership, as 
well as the high ideals developed in seeking to live by the Scout Oath and 
Law, definitely contribute to teaching him cooperation. I can think of no 
place where a boy has a better opportunity to realize the advantages of 
cooperation and to learn how to practice it than in camp. ‘The whole camp 
idea is based on teamwork, foregoing one’s selfish inclinations for the wel- 
fare and happiness of others. The boy in camp is playing a game and, as 
a matter of course, he accepts the rules of the game. 
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The first wealth is health. —Emerson. 
As an American boy, I will seek to cooperate; 
for the true American boy believes in team work. 
1. I will do my part willingly. 
2. I will be orderly and systematic. 
3. I will be friendly and make my motto 
“The Other Fellow First.”—Frank Cheley. 


Want of care does us more damage than 
want of knowledge. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


















There has been developed in Scout Camps for the greater safety of 
swimmers a plan known as the “Buddy System.”’ During the swimming 
period each boy has a water buddy with whom he remains constantly 
and for whom he is personally responsible. Should he get into difficulties 
his buddy would ‘instantly see the situation and summon help. The safety 
and the advantages of the swimming period are more than doubled by 
this simple form of cooperation. 


HE idea of cooperation is very definitely a part of the Scout Oath and 

Law. It involves the idea of helpfulness. Only on a basis of mutual 
helpfulness can teamwork be carried on. Friendliness is another thing 
included in the idea of cooperation. Teamwork certainly includes cheer- 
fulness. I never knew a gloomy or a cross-grained fellow who did not 
greatly handicap his opportunity to be really successful in his relations 
with other people or accomplish anything in the larger sense in life. Culti- 
vate the habit of cheerfulness! Smile whenever you can! 

If you will think carefully about it, you will see that in learning co- 
operation as a boy you were just practicing what you will have to carry 
out throughout the rest of your life. Whatever your life work may be, it 
will involve your relationship with other people. Indeed, our whole modern 
life is based on the idea of teamwork. Only through the cooperation of all 
the persons concerned could our great industries, our factories, our insti- 
tutions and, indeed, our colleges and our schools have been developed 
and be carried on. Our government itself depends upon the cooperation 
of every citizen in supporting the law and meeting his civic responsibility. 

Begin practicing cooperation right now! Don’t shirk! Carry your own 
pack! Yes! More than this, show a willingness through cooperation to 
help others to carry their packs. In this way you can prepare yourself for 
a life of happiness and usefulness and help to build up the finest things 2 
the American Nation. 
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Police Commissioner Mulrooney of New York pins 
Eagle Badge on Sea Scout Hollander of Troop No. 


444, Manhattan 


VERYONE in Scouting has cause for 
happiness in that Mr. Walter W. Head 
is again the President of the Boy 

4 Scouts of America. He was. unani- 
mously chosen at the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting in New York, which was held on May 
16 and 17 and was, as I shall refer to it in suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, one of the best and most 
interesting meetings that the National Council 
has ever held. 

Mr. Head, as most of you Scouts will remember, 
was the President of the Boy Scouts of America, 


’ from May, 1926, to May, 1931, when he refused 


renomination for another term. Mr. Mortimer 
L. Schiff was elected President at that time, but 
following his untimely death a month later, Mr. 
Head was urgently invited by our National 
Executive Board to resume the leadership of the 
Organization. He accepted and was elected 
President. by the Executive Board last autumn. 
Now again pressed to accept the post, he has 
done so and we are again assured of a splendid 
service to the cause of Scouting in the person of 
our President. 

The National Council also elected Mr. Stuart 
W. French of Pasadena,Calif., as Vice-President, 
to succeed the late Mr. Charles C. Moore of 
San Francisco, whose death a few months ago 
robbed the Boy Scout Movement of one of its 
finest figures. 


Other Elections 
AS a result of elections also, we have the fol- 
<2 lowing new members of our National Execu- 
tive Board: Mr. George W. Olmsted of Ludlow, Pa., 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson of Short Hills, N. J., Mr. 
George Albert Smith of Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Mr. Paul M. Schenck of Greens- 
boro, N.C. All other Executive 
Board Members whose terms 
had expired, were reelected. 

Mr. Olmsted has been very 
active in Region No. 3 for sev- 
eral years, being the Chairman 
of its Camping Committee and 
lately the Regional Chairman. 
He was a delegate of the Inter- 
national Scout Conference in 
Vienna last year and attended 
the 1929 Jamboree at Birken- 
head as one of the volunteer 
leaders. Mr. Schenck has been 
active in Scouting in Region No. 
6, as Regional Chairman for 
several years, and as President 
7 Local Council in his home 
city, 

Mr. Smith is a member of the 
Regional Committee of Region 
No. 12, is the head of boys’ work 
of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints, and has done a vast 
amount to promote the Boy 
Scout Movement and its activi- 
ties in the far west. He has 
been an active member of the 
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rave of Congressman Gard, whose measure 
the Boy Scouts of America in 1916 











Cannon City and Pueblo, Colo., Scouts visit highest 
bridge, spanning the Royal Gorge, Colo., 1,053 feet 
above the Arkansas River 


National Council and has attended every meet- 
ing for many years. 

Mr. Watson has been active in the Orange 
Mountain Council in New Jersey, and es- 
pecially active in Troop Scouting in his home 
community at Short Hills, N. J., and is a fine 
Seouter. He is Chairman of his Troop Com- 
mittee. 


Message from President Hoover 
RESIDENT HOOVER, who is the Honor- 
ary President of our Movement, sent to 

our Annual Meeting the following message of 
congratulations and tribute: 

“It is indeed most heartening to learn that 
such splendid progress was made by the Boy 
Scouts of America in the past year. The fact 
that you have, notwithstanding unusual handi- 
caps, been able to achieve such substantial 
progress in making your program available to 
an increased number of boys in response to the 
challenge which I gave to your organization 
on the occasion of your meeting here in Wash- 
ington in March, 1930, is further evidence of 
the strength and vitality of Scouting in America. 

“This is a great tribute to your leaders, and 
especially to those who serve as Scoutmasters. 
Please convey to your leaders assembled for 
your Twenty-second Annual Meeting, and 
through them to your membership of now over 
900,000 men and boys, my greetings and good 
wishes. 

“Tt is highly important, particularly in these 
times, that the support of the public be main- 
tained for our educational, social and character- 
building agencies, and I am confident that your 
fine record will contribute to this end.” , 


Scout Exhibition 








| WISH every Scout who is a 
reader of Boys’ Lire could 
have seen the very splendid, ex- 
position of Scouting at work, as 
it is sometimes called, which was 
held in connection with the An- 
nual Meeting, at the new Waldorf 
Astoria in New York. Arranged 
around a central group, which 
consisted of ninety-two totem 
poles carved by Boy Scouts in 
connection with the Alaska 
Totem Pole Contest, in which 
the Department of the Interior 
and several railroads cooperated, 
as described last month on this 
page, were twelve other booths 
and exhibits, demonstrating 
varied phases of Scouting. In 
these exhibits boys were found 
actively at work on various proj- 
ects. There was a camp scene; 
a rustic enclosure; boys at work 
making kiddie canoes; an exhibit 
of handicraft by Cubs; one of 
Rural Scouting; a fine Sea Scout 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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WHATS NEW IN inde NEW. 


FFICERS of the Fature Farmers of Minden cetkeatioaiadid 
boys, pay their respects to President Hoover at Washington 


H ERE is Johnnie Chambers, 13-year- 
old Lebanon, Ind., newsboy, who 
now owns his own home Sn pon from 
the money he earned. Jobnnie’s motto is, 
“Save your pennies. You'll be surprised 
how quickly they rell up into dollars” K ENNETH MACKENZIE, 17-year-old New Haven, Conn., high school senior 
lost the grueling 132-mile Albany to New York outboard race by one second. 
The winner and he averaged more than 44 miles per hour for the distance 





Th "HIS model ocean pow built by Carl a of Washington, D. C, 
will run for an hour by means of a steam engine and a plumber’s blow 
torch for power 


k° NUCKLE down and tongue 
in cheek, 13-year-old Doran 
Gray, shows how he won the title 
of marble king of St. Louis over | 
13,000 other youngsters 


ARRY MORRIS- 

SEY {below} 19- 

year-old mechanical 
enius of Newark, N. J., 

s driven faster than 

1 00 miles an hour in this 


C HESTER NOYES, 14-year-old Piedmont, 

Cal., boy demonstrates his diving helmet 

made from an old paint can. Air is pumped 

through the top by a bicycle-pump. The Scouts 

of his Troop have used the device in exhibi- 
tion work 


1D. M. “BUDDY” PROPPER, 17, receives a medal from 
Public Safety Director Dodge of Philadelphia, as the 


racer constructed by outstanding model plane-builder of the Quaker City 


him, using a rebuilt 
motorcycle motor 





M A YOR GLENN TOOLE, of Macon, Ga., — for a bust modeled by Harry 
Daugherty, Jr., at the Boy Scout Hobby S. in Macon 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A MILLION BOATS—NO TWO ALIKE 


Fs lgpmd year, for a number of 
years, speed demons of the 
water have established new motor- 
boat records. There is every rea- 
son. to believe that progress in 
small boat design will con- 
tinue for a number of years. 


OAT building is an ancient art handed 

down from the times before Noah. 

Yet the same art is so new that for 

less than $500 you and your friends 

can buy to-day a motorboat with more speed 

than the Gold Cup winners were able to show 
only twenty years ago. 


ae 


Until comparatively recent dis- 
coveries, all boats were designed to 
cut through the water, as a sharp 
knife cuts through a loaf of bread. 
Designs were based on the idea of 
making fast boats slip through the 
water with minimum frictional re- - 
sistance, and without creating any 
speed-dampening waves or eddies. There were no 
engines powerful enough, or sails big enough, to make 
hulls lift or plane towards the surface. Floating at 
rest, a boat displaces a volume of water equal to its 
own total weight. When the boat is moved through 
the water, it must continually overcome the resistance 
of the water that it displaces. You can form an esti- 
mate of this resistance by trying to drive a nail with 
a hammer into the spile of a dock under water. The 
hammer simply will not behave! 

To go back into history for a moment; in 1905 
sixteen miles an hour was fast enough for J. Wain- 
wright’s Chip to capture the celebrated Gold Cup. 
Three years later the Dixie IJ amazed the world, and 
won the Gold Cup, with a speed of 30.9 miles per 
hour. Not until Gar Wood got into action with 
Miss America in 1920 was a mile-a-minute attained 
in the Gold Cup races. 

The important difference between boats like the 
Chip and the Dirie and the boats like Miss America 
is that the old boats were designed to cut through the 
water, while modern speed boats greatly lessen resist- 
ance by planing or lifting under the propulsion of 
light-weight, high power engines. 


HE Jatest Miss America—Miss America 1X—was 
recently clocked in Florida for a world record of 
111.7 miles an hour. When going at speed, the bottom 
of Miss America appears barely to touch the surface of 
the water. 
Gar Wood’s engines in Miss America IX are super- 
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By Dudley Siddall 


charged Packards which turn up about 1,450 horse- 
power each; while the power plant in Kaye’Don’s 
Miss England ITI, the contender last summer for the 
Harmsworth trophy at Detroit, consists of two en- 
gines developed by the British Government which 
deliver more than 2,000 horsepower each. 


Here she comes! Miss 
America IX does better 
than 110 miles per hour 


Considerable credit for the improvement in motor- 
boats of al] kinds, and the consequent rapid growth 
of the pleasure boating sport in the United States, 
belong to Ole Evinrude. He was the first man to 
popularize the outboard motor. Not so many years 
ago he was an unknown mechanic, off with some 
friends on a picnic. The crowd wanted ice cream, and 
Ole Evinrude had to row a boat several miles to buy it. 
While his arms and back got more and more fatigued, 
his brain became busier and busier. He returned to 
the picnic with the ice cream—and also with a head 
full of plans for a detachable, portable motor that 
could be clamped to the transom of a rowboat and 
save a lot of hard work. 

From their early beginnings, outboard motors 
became increasingly efficient. Soon naval architects 
discovered new possibilities. Here is what Albert 
Crouch, prominent New York naval architect, who 
has designed some of America’s finest yachts, has to 
say about outboards: : ’ 

‘Naval architecture is deeply indebted to the out- 
board for much of its modern knowledge. Before there 
were any outboards, the naval architects were consid- 
erably handicapped in proving or disproving their’new 
theories and new ideas as to design. The only way 
they could tell, for certain, that an idea was good or 
bad was to incorporate it into a full size boat; and it 
was next to impossible to persuade owners to risk large 
sums of money on mere ideas. But, with an outboard 
engine, many ideas for hull designs can be thoroughly 
tested on a smal] scale and at little expense.” 


Another trick of naval architects is to use what is 
known as a “test tank.” Models of proposed vessels 
are built to scale, and from the models the designers 
are able to estimate closely the performance power 
of various designs. 

How various are the designs? This question can 
be answered two ways. It is surprising, 
but true, to say, that among more than 
a million pleasure boats in the United 
States, no two are exactly alike. Even 
identical stock boats will show decided 
differences in speed and performance within 
a few days after being placed in the hands 
of their different owners. 

Yet all these different boats may be 
divided into four broad classifications. If 
ever you buy a boat, or help someone else 
to buy one, the first step is to recognize 


these four general types, which are 
chiefly determined by the factors of 
length, power, and displacement. 


T= first type is the old-fashioned 
kind, designed to plow through or 

cut through the water. Except for 
so-called ‘‘skimmers,”” practically every sailboat falls 
into this classification. It is also favored by power- 
boat owners who are hot in too great a hurry, and 
who are satisfied with speed of less than ten or twelve 
miles an hour. 

These old-fashioned hulls, which might be called 
the “‘displacement’’ type for want of a more descrip- 
tive title, usually have tapered or cutaway sterns to 
help them ease away from the drag of the water they 
displace. Some even go to points at the stern as at 
the bow: the “double ender”’ type. Life boats, off 
shore fishing dories, and dozens of other kinds of 
exceptionally seaworthy small boats will be found to 
have this characteristic rounded bottom and cutaway 
stern of the venerable displacement hull. For com- 
fort, one leisurely cruising, they are still as desirable 
as ever—but you must never expect speed from such a 
design. Application of large horsepower, to, points 
above ten or twelve miles per hour, would only make 
their sterns “‘squat”’ deeply into the water. 

Next: higher in the speed scale is the modern de- 
velopment of the displacement hull. Like its pre. 
decessor, it has a round bottom. But instead of being 
tapered or cutaway, the stern of this newer type is 
wide and flat. Propelled by an up-to-date high speed 
engine, this hull is able to plane to a certain extent, its 
bow lifting out of the water and its wide, flat stern 
leaping away, rather than slipping, from the drag of 
the wake. The planing action reduces the area of 
wetted surface, and thereby reduces resistance. This 
type is popular for cabin cruisers powered with en- 
gines big enough to drive them between ten and about 
twenty miles an hour. — Likewise, it is considered an 
excellent design for medium-speed outboard hulls, 
especially those which have to carry goodly numbers of 





" passengers. 


The third type of powerboat is classified as a ‘* V- 
bottom” because it is shaped something like a V. 
This. planes even more than the flat-sterned, round- 
bottomed type, and is favored for runabouts, speedsters, 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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THERE’S MORE SWIM MILEAGE IN A JANTZEN| 


ar > 


ZIP! From suit 
TO TRUNKS IN 6 SECOND 


3! 


@ The cleverest suit in ages—the new Jantzen Topper! Some fellows 
call it the Zip because the top zips off in a flash and you're wearing 
trunks alone! And if you wear the uppers there’s more room for good 
old sun-tan than any suit you've ever seen. No wonder every one’s 
talking about it! @ Like all Jantzens, it fits perfectly, never wrinkles, 
wet or dry. And because of the remarkable elasticity of the Jantzen- 


stitch it grows with you. Drop in at your favorite store and see 
new Topper, and the new Olympiad, the 
Speedaire, and other smart models. You'll 
know them there or anywhere, by the fam- 
ous Red Diving Girl emblem. \ww Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon; Vancouver, 
Canada; Sydney, Australia; London, Eng. 


The suit that put 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, (Dept. 93), Portland, Oregon. Please send me catalog featuring new 1932 models. 


Nome Address 





this 


style in swimming 





My Idea of Good Sportsmanship 
(First Prize, April Contest) 
By John Caldwell, Age 18 


SHALL not wax eloquent upon this sub- 

ject nor point any morals for others to 
follow. That would be assuming that every- 
one else is lacking in gentlemanly qualities. 
However, I can pass on to you my own tenets 
of conduct whether on the field or in every- 
day life. 

1. I shall always assume that my opponent 
is my equal in ability and decency. 

2. I shall contrive to say some pleasant 
things before, during, and after a hard-fought 
contest. 

3. I shall be bodily clean and fresh for 
every athletic engagement. That, I feel, is 
a compliment to the opposition. 

4. I shall not provoke arguments nor pro- 
test decisions. Yet I shall not be a “weak 
sister” when I am bullied. 

5. I shall never give a game to an oppo- 
nent. This is insulting. No one shall ever 
be able to say to me: “Not half trying to 
give us a battle, eh?” 

6. I shall keep my speech clean on the 
game floor or field or on the street. I shall 
never discuss girls nor mention the name of 
one while I am in the locker room or any 
place where only young men gather. 

7. I shall read biographies of some men 
who have been good sportsmen in the busi- 
ness office, in the laboratory, in the pulpit, 
and in the realm of adventure. 

8. I shall keep quiet about “ past ex- 
ploits and future intentions. If I am good 
enough I shall be found out. 

9. I shall never make a religion of winning, 
but only a pastime of playing. 

With these nine principles in mind I shall 
not take myself too seriously. After all, 
good sportsmanship is really a method of 
living. If I can build at least a few of these 
into the timbre of my life, I feel that I may 
call it something accomplished. 


Maverick 
By Bob William Willson 

IF THE vaquero or cowboy of the South- 

west of to-day could not call a stray steer 
by the name of “maverick,” he would act- 
ually feel lonesome. The word rose up on 
the Texas prairies, took hold, and filled a 
meaning nothing else could express. 

The true story of the rise of “maverick” 
began in 1845 when Samuel Augustus 
Maverick, a pioneer in Texas, lived for a 
time at Decrow’s Point on Matagorda Bay. 
A neighbor owed him $1200 and paid him in 
cattle at $3 per head. Maverick did not 
want the cattle, for he was interested 
chiefly in real estate and was anything but a 
rancher; but it was cattle or nothing. So he 
accepted the herd; and when he moved to 
San Antonio, he left the cattle at Decrow’s 
Point in charge of a slave family. In 1853, 
the cattle and the negro family were moved 
to Conquista on the San Antonio River. 
There the herd did not increase because 
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only about a third of the calves were branded 
each year. The rest were allowed to wander 
about until they grew independent and un- 

ruly, after which time—by law of the open 
range—they belonged to anyone who could 
get his brand onthem. Settlers began calling 

this type of roaming, stray calves Mavericks. 
because they might be one of Maverick’s un- 

branded herd. But though they used the 
name “‘ Maverick,” they did not hesitate to 
claim the calves if they got their brand on 
them first, Maverick’s or just plain mavericks 
The name spread forcefully and colorfully 

To-day it means “nobody’s calf.” 

In 1856, Mr. Maverick sold the entire brand. 
He was never a cattleman, but this small herd 
placed him in cattle-raising history. 

However, this folk-lore incident tells only 
a little of the part Sam Maverick played in 
Southwestern and, especially, Texas frontier 
days. Old manuscripts state that a famil; 
named Maverick entered America at three 
prominent points—Boston, New York, and 
Charlestown. There wasa coat of arms in the 
family, dating from the time of the Huguenots 
in France. Then in 1835, Sam Maverick 
landed in Texas to begin an active career that 
if traced on the map would resemble a pen- 
manship exercise. 

He came from Yale and a successful law 
practice in Pendleton district, South Caro- 
lina, to set foot in San Antonio just in time 
to be captured by the Mexican General Cos. 
But the Southerner escaped and led the 
famous Ben Milam and his Texas troops 
through back alleys to regain San Antonio 
from the invaders. He knew his streets well. 

Sam Maverick was so impressed with the 
real estate possibilities of the new Texas that 
he returned to Alabama, married, and brought 
his family to San Antonio. The trip was 
through lands he describes as “desolate 
swamp-prairie, cut up by dry bayous.. . 
almost full of water . . . every step of the 
animals was in water sometimes knee deep.” 

The Texas of that time was a dangerous 
frontier, counting as enemies, besides the 
Mexicans, various tribes of Indians, notably 
the Comanche. In the original diary of Mrs. 
Maverick there is this information: “Mr 
Maverick was a member of the volunteer 
company of ‘minute men,’ commanded by the 
celebrated Jack Hayes. Each volunteer kept 
a good horse with necessary equipment and 
arms, and a supply of coffee, salt, sugar and 
other provisions, ready to start on fifteen 
minutes’ warning, in pursuit of marauding 
Indians. They were organized to follow the 
Indians to their mountain fastness.” 

It was again Maverick’s luck to be cap- 
tured by an invading Mexican army, this 
one under General Vasquez in 1842. He 
was among those taken prisoner to Mexico, 
where he was confined at the Castle Perote 
and made to labor on public works. He 
and his friends were at length liberated by 
the efforts of the kindly General Waddy 
Thompson, U. S. Minister to Mexico. But 
not before widespread indignation had arisen 
at the treatment of the Texan prisoners. 

A giant slave, named Griffin, started to 





Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and 
accompanied by a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Manuscripts must 
reach this office on or before July 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 
We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse, 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 
The subject for July is My Observation of Birds and Animals. 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,”’ the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Enter 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S 
night picture-taking 


contests for SCOUTS 


ERHAPS the happy boy on the back of this 
P train travelling to the great General Electric 
research laboratories will be yex/ A simple night 
picture will win this trip for some one. It may 
be you! Or you may win one of the fifteen other 
prizes for individuals. A group of night or indoor 
pictures of scout activities may win the motion 
picture outfit or portable short wave radio receiver for your troop. 
Why not take some night pictures ’round the campfire or on an 
overnight hike and enter them in the Trail Blazers’ picture contests? 


All that you need is an ordinary still camera and some MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps . . . General Electric’s new lamp that makes 
night and indoor pictures easy . . . or a similar light source. Every 
scout and every troop has an equal chance to win. And you’ll have 
loads of fun taking these night pictures. Full details are given below. 


Be prepared, before you go to camp, to take night pictures and 
win a prize. Your drug store or photo-supply dealer will be 
glad to furnish you with MAZDA Photoflash lamps and to tell 
you how to use them. Lamps will also be on sale at the camp 
stores. General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


0) | SO) a ta | =) - 
PRIZES... 


A trip tothe House 
of Magic with your 
Scoutmaster... 


All expenses paid. 











First Prize for troops._. com- 


The new Mazpa Photoflash lamp makes vivid night pictures 4 plete motion pletere ousme 


easy to take with still cameras as snapshots on sunny days. 

operates simply, from flashlight batteries or house current, waar 
out noise, smoke, odor or dust. A brilliant */goth of a second flash, 
and the picture is yours. Each new picture calls for a new lamp. 


Second troop prize = a port- 
able short wave radio receiver 
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CONTEST DETAILS 


INDIVIDUAL SCOUT CONTEST: For the best 


night or indoor picture submitted by an individual scout. 


First Prize: a 2-day visit with your scoutmaster to the 
great General Electric research laboratories at Schenectady, 
N. Y., with all expenses paid. Meet Dr. Whitney, director of 
research. Meet Larry Hawkins, executive engineer and 
scientist who guided Floyd Gibbons through the House of 
Magic; and many other famous people. 


Fifteen other prizes for individuals: Winners will 
be given their choice of (a) the official Boy Scout folding 
camera, 6 MAzpa Photofiash lamps and reflector; (b) 3 dozen | 
Mazpa Photoflash lamps and 6 MAzpA Photoflood lamps; 
(for time exposures when 110-volt current is available); (c) 
a pair of 6 power binoculars suitable for bird study work. 


INTER-TROOP CONTEST: For the best and most 
complete record of scout night activities, indoors and out- 
Soors, submitted by any one troop. 


First Prize: 2 complete motion picture outfit— Eastman’s 
latest type Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope projector, screen, 1,000 


Tell your mother to hear the “‘G-E Circle”. . 


+ the woman's club-of-the-air... 


feet of film and 6 Mazpa Photoflood lamps (which make in- 
door thovies easy to take), 


Second Prize: a portable short wave radio receiver, com- 
plete with tubes, batteries, ear phones and wire for tempo- 
rary antenna, in handy carrying case. Listen to the world 
wherever you go. 


Pictures will be judged solely on the basis of the 
interest they arouse. Photographic skill or technique 
will not be the determining factor in making the award. 


JUDGES 


JAMES E. WEST, Editor of Boys’ Life, and Chief Scout 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 

K. W. WILLIAMS, famous writer on photography. 

H. F, BARNES, General Electric Company and staff. 


CONTEST RULES 


Contests begin July 1 and end September 5th. Pictures sub- 
mitted must be taken during that period, and mailed not 
later than midnight, September 8th. 


Every Scout is eligible to compete. . except employees of 
General Elect:ic and members of their families 


Mark on the back of each print the contest in which it is to 
be entered. When it is desired to enter a picture in both 
contests, a print must be provided for each contest entered. 
Note that pictures entered in the inter-troop contest should 
be submitted as a unit by the troop. 


Be sure that the back of each print submitted in the indi- 
vidual contest bears your name, troop number and address 


Pictures submitted in the troop contest should bear the troop 
number and the name and address of the scoutmaster. 


Contestants may submit as many pictures as they desire No 
prints will be returned. Prize-winning pictures and nega- 
tives become the property of the General Electric Company, 
for advertising purposes, 


Awards will be made as soon as possible after the close of 
the contest. In the event of a tie, the full award will be made 
to both contestants. 


Mail all entries to the Trail Blazers’ Picture Contest, 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 


over National Broadcasting Company's WEAF network, at twelve, noon,Eastern 


Daylight Saving Time, every week-day but Saturday.. Also every Sunday at 7:00 p.m. E.D.S.T. with the world’s finest voices singing the world’s favorite somgs 


| MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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a product of 
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If you want a reflector of your own, 
free, in which to use Photoflash 
lamps, just mail the containers of 
six Mazpa Photoflash lamps which 
bear the G. E. monogram, together 
with your name and address to Trail 
Blazers, Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City. A reflector for 
each scout camp will be provided 
by Boys’ Life before camp begins. 






GO! GO! GO! 
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ALWAYS ON THE GO 


GET MOTHER TO 


GIVE YOU THE REAL 
SUMMER FOOD 


YOU want energy. You want 
strength. You want to lead the 
gang with spunk and ‘spirit. 
What you eat will make a big 
difference. You need easy-to- 
digest food that’s chock-full of 


health. Here’s a tip: 


Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 
(just PEP to you) are crammed 
full of the health of whole 
wheat. Tell mother they’ve got 
the vitamins you need. And the 
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iron. They digest easily. There’s 
enough bran to help keep you 
fit and healthy. 


When you eat these better 
bran flakes, you get all that 
flavor of browned whole wheat. 
The famous flavor of Pep. You 
pour on milk or cream. Maybe 
you add fruit to the heap of 
health. You'll like PEP. And 
man, PEP likes you! 


Tell mother—“PEP. In the 
red-and-green package. At all 
grocers.””» Make PEP standard 
for summer at any meal. Great 
for hikes and camping. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


PEP 


BRAN FLAKES 
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Mexico to “help” his master, Samuel, escape 
from Perote. But the black slave was caught 
in the massacre of Dawson’s men by a raid- 
ing Mexican army. Yet before he died, he 
gave such an account of himself that a Mexi- 
can colonel later told Maverick: “I saw the 
feats performed by that valiant Black Man. 
He was the bravest man I ever saw.” Mav- 
erick often said, “I owe a monument to 
Griffin.” 

Samuel Maverick’s happiest moments 
came in buying up “leagues” of land and 
surveying them out. He loved to go out on 
camps and locate his land. However, as 
Mrs. Maverick records, surveying was not 
without its thrills. “TI will tell of a trip he 
made in the fall of 1837. He fitted out the 
party and went to the Medina. Before 
they started, Mexicans killed beef at our 
place. . . . When they departed I exacted 
from Mr. Maverick the promise that he 
would return on a certain date. He kept his 
word, although the work was not done. . . 
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came in and brought with him one or two 
of the party. The very night after he left 
the camp the Indians surprised the camp and 
killed everyone save one chain carrier, who 
escaped on a fine horse.” 

Among other honors listed after the name 
of Samuel Maverick are: signer of Texas 
Declaration of Independence, member of Con- 
gress of Texas Republic, member Convention 
of 1845, member of State Legislature, and 
Secession Convention of 1861. When a new 
county was carved from Kinney County, 
Texas, in 1856, it was named Maverick. 

But the name of Maverick will live longest 
in the Southwest because of this peculiarly 
exact use as a term applied to unbranded 
range cattle——a term known the world 
over. 

It is true that the word “maverick” 
is a part of our history in Texas. It is in 
the modern vocabulary of us all: vaquero, 
oilman, merchant, preacher, farmer, sheep- 
herder, rancher, politician, and Scout. 
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it now. And then he did see it—perhaps 200 
yards from the spot where he had seen it 
before. It was a plane, climbing into the 
sky. His eyes had picked her up as she was 
taxiing into the wind. 

He held the red-winged monoplane on her 
course, but leveled her out of the dive. 
They were nearing the stretch near the lake 
shore, from which the plane had taken off. 
It was level ground, but there was a thicket 
of trees along the far side of the stretch. 
Gerry’s eyes were on the ship ahead; he was 
wondering if her pilot had brought her up 
to aid in the air search. But there were no 
hangars on the field below, and no ranch 
houses near. The spot was rather deserted. 

He stared down as Sandy shouted in a 
hoarse tone: 

“Gerry, that’s the leopard—lying down 
there!” 

The monoplane was low, winging across 
the field. And almost instantly Gerry Brant 
saw the leopard. There was no mistaking 
the spots. The animal lay sprawled on the 
earth, legs thrust forward and _ behind. 
Sandy called: 

““He’s—dead!” 


[™ LOOKED as though Fiery were dead. 
Gerry started to bank the ship around, 
when he heard Sandy scream again. And 
even as his pal shouted a warning, he saw 
the other plane. She was a single-place 
shape, dark gray in color. Her pilot had 
banked her around very suddenly. She was 
roaring toward the red-winged plane! 

Gerry was rigid in the front cockpit. He 
gave the ship right rudder and stick. She 
banked and the other plane banked in the 
same direction. The two ships swept in so 
close that Gerry could see the black helmet 
of the other pilot, the brown of his skin, 
below the goggles he wore. 

For a second Gerry Brant thought there 
would be a crash. He knew that the action 
of the other pilot had been deliberate. He 
raised his left hand, clenched his fist: There 


| was less than twenty-five feet of air between 


the two ships now; both pilots had leveled 
off instinctively; they were winging side by 
side. The pilot of the gray-winged plane 
raised his right hand. Something glistened 
—there was a thin stream of red, a wisp.of 
smoke. Sandy cried out: 

“He’s shooting!” 

There was another thin streak of red, 
another wisp of smoke. A metallic twang 
sounded above the roar of the red-winged 
plane’s engine. Gerry shoved the stick for- 
ward and dove the plane. A bullet from the 
gun of the black-helmeted pilot had battered 
into metal of their plane! 

The ground was only a few hundred yards 
below. As the two-place ship dove toward it, 
Gerry twisted his head, stared to the left. 
The gray ship was diving, too. And once 
again thin, red flame streaked from her 
pilot’s weapon! 

The plane whose pilot was shooting at the 
red-winged ship banked suddenly to the left, 
and at the same instant red flame shot back 
from the radial engine of Gerry’s plane. He 
reached forward, snapped the ignition switch. 
The beat of the engine died. But the flame, 
fanned by the dive wind, was spreading. A 
bullet had struck the engine, broken a 
gasoline or oil feed line. Hot metal had 
caused the fire. 

The earth was close and level. Gerry 
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took one swift glance at the gray-winged, 
single-place ship. She was roaring to the 
eastward at high speed. She had power and 
her pilot was using it to get away. 

Gerry twisted in the cockpit as he felt the 
heat from the flaming engine against the skin 
of his face. He called sharply to Sandy. 

“Get that extinguisher loose!” 

Sandy nodded his head. His face was pale. 
He leaned forward in the rear cockpit as 
Gerry turned his face to the front again. 
Black smoke was swirling across the cockpit 
from the burning gas or oil. He choked as he 
pulled back on the stick, leveling the ship off 
for a landing. A cross wind blew the smoke 
to one side; he caught a glimpse of the green, 
closely clipped grass—an object lying on it 
shot past. It was the body of the leopard. 
The red-winged plane was being forced down 
to the stretch of ground where the animal 
was lying. 

Gerry pulled the stick back a bit more, 
trying for a perfect landing. But the smoke 
was blowing in’his face again; the heat was 
sharp. A long, red flame licked back close 
to the doped fabric of the fuselage. 


HEN wheels and tail-skid struck earth. 

The ship bounced badly, lost speed, came 
to a stop. Gerry snapped the safety belt 
buckle, rose in the cockpit, swung over the 
side. Sandy tossed him the pistol-like fire 
extinguisher and he ran toward the radial 
engine. 

The chemical stream hissed through the 
black smoke. Almost instantly the red 
flame died. The smoke grew thin, but it was 
necessary for him to squeeze the pistol’s 
trigger half a dozen times before the fire was 
out. Only a wisp of smoke rose from the 
engine now; he went around to the other 
side and used two short streams of the 
liquid. The fire was out. 

Gerry Brant drew a deep breath, turned 
and stared to the eastward. The gray- 
winged ship whose pilot had attacked them 
was a speck on the horizon. She was wing- 
ing directly east, across Florida. 

Sandy was at Gerry’s side. His blue eyes 
were wide. 

“He shot at us!” he muttered grimly. 
**He deliberately shot at us!” 

Gerry Bryant said in a hard voice: “He 
shot at the engine. But it was deliberate 
enough. He knew what he was doing.” 

Sandy muttered: “But what for? What 
did he do it for?” 

Gerry smiled a little. He shook his head. 
He said to Sandy: 

**Look that engine over and see how badly 
she’s damaged. If you can find the flattened 
lead of that bullet, jammed against metal, 
hold on to it. I’m going to look at the cat. 
Make it fast, Sandy, we’ve got to get word 
to Jay.” 

He moved away from the plane, toward 
the spotted color lying a short distance be- 
hind it. His eyes went to the eastern sky 
again; the gray-winged ship was out of sight. 
Gerry got a handkerchief from a pocket and 
wiped his browned face. The skin wasn't 
burned, but it had been a narrow escape. 

His ’chute pack felt heavy; he had for- 
gotten it until now. He slipped it off, 
dragged it along behind him. When he 
reached Fiery, one glance was enough. The 
big cat was dead. But the leopard had not 
been dead long, he saw that. He knelt 
beside the animal that had leaped at him, 
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hours ago. There were two bullet wounds, . 


one of them almost directly between the eyes. 
The other had struck the animal in the chest. 

Gerry rose and moved in a circle around 
the spot where the animal had fallen. After 
a few minutes he found what he was looking 
for—grass that had been pushed downward 
for a width of perhaps six inches. He walked 
a few feet beyond the crushed track of grass, 
found another one, running parallel. And 
between the two was the sort of mark made 
by the tail-skid of a ship. 

He went back and stood looking down at 
the dead leopard. One thing seemed pretty 
certain; the one who had fired the shots into 
the engine of the plane had taken his own 
ship off this very stretch, just a few minutes 
ago. He leaned down and touched the 
leopard—the animal was still warm. He 
straightened, breathed softly: 

“Looks a lot as though that pilot shot 
Fiery. Might have had to. But he didn’t 
have to shoot us out of the sky.” 

Sandy’s voice sounded, calling him. He 
went back to the plane. Sandy was a first- 
rate mechanic; he loved engines. He had 
almost forgotten what had happened, in his 
interest over the engine. He had a kit on 
the grass near the propeller and was fumbling 
in it, as Gerry came up. 

“Hunk of lead hit one side of the Number 
Four cylinder. Glancing hit, I'd say. Broke 
a gas feed line, and that caused the fire. 
Things are blackened up, but I don’t think 
the cylinder is badly damaged. I can have 
the feed line fixed in fifteen minutes, as soon 
as things cool off a little. I think we can 
fly her back to the circus grounds.” 

Gerry said: ‘“‘Good! Fiery has been shot 
—two bullets. The lead must be inside of 
his body. Scrape that bullet loose from the 
engine and we'll compare them. It may 
help. We'll take the cat back with us, in 
the plane. The faster we make it, the better. 
Jay will probably use the wires to send out 
an alarm for that plane.” 

Sandy went to work on the engine, nodding 
his head grimly. Gerry moved around and 
tried to find a ranch house. He didn’t find 
any. It took Sandy almost an hour to re- 
pair the damage done by the bullet, then, 
with the prop turning at idling speed, they 
hauled Fiery to the ship and got the cat into 
the rear cockpit. 

Sandy muttered: “I hate to see Fiery 
dead, but I'd rather ride in here with him 
this way than 

He broke off, smiling with his lips. Gerry 
Brant climbed into the front cockpit, let the 
engine warm up a little and then took the ship 
off. He didn’t get much altitude, and that was 
a tribute to his confidence in Sandy. When 
the blue-eyed mechanic finished a job on an 
engine and said it was right—it was right. 

They winged straight for the circus 
grounds. From an altitude of 200 feet, as 
Gerry banked the ship over the big-top for 
a landing in the field beyond, he saw two 
elephants at work hauling up canvas. He 
recognized them as Old Baldy and Captain. 
Riggers were gathered around, and there 
were groups of “roughnecks” standing by, 
ready to get into action when the big spread 
was once more hauled high. There would be 
a lot of damage beneath the spread. 

He brought the ship down in a nice land- 
ing, taxied her as near the edge of the field, 
as close to the circus grounds, as he could. 
He saw Ben Shawton coming toward the 
ship, an anxious expression in his eyes. 
Shawton looked tired; it was evident that he 
had just come in from his all-night search. 

Gerry stood and called to him, as the engine 
beat died: 

“We've got Fiery, Ben—but he’s ‘ 








E CHECKED himself. Shawton had 

stopped and was staring at him. Gerry 

knew of his love for animals; he hated to tell 
him that the big leopard was dead. 

Shawton said: ‘‘ He’s—dead, Gerry?” 

Gerry nodded, dropped down from the 
plane. Shawton’s voice was steady enough. 

“Shot to death?” he asked. 

Gerry nodded again. Shawton sighed 
heavily. He moved close to the pilot. 

“Well, it’s tough,” he said. “But Fiery 
has been acting queer this winter. And he 
might have hurt someone. Might have 
killed. I’m glad, ina way. Who shot him?” 

Gerry shook his head. ‘Don’t know,” he 
replied. ‘‘We saw his body, lying over near 
the lake, in the grass. We made a landing 
and brought him back.” 

He watched Shawton’s eyes widen, and he 
looked at Sandy, giving the mechanic a 
warning glance. It had been a landing, all 
right, but he didn’t want the trainer to know 
how it had been made, not until he had re- 
ported to Jay Vanders. 
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“T’ve got to report to the manager,” he 
said slowly, trying to make Sandy under- 
stand that he expected silence about what 
had happened. “ Fiery’s in the rear cockpit.” 

Ben Shawton nodded his gray head. But 
he looked puzzled as he moved toward the 
plane. 

“Funny the fellow that shot him didn’t 
stay around,” he muttered. 

Gerry nodded, thinking of the pilot of 
the gray-winged ship. He was sure that was 
the human who had killed Fiery. The man 
was a fine shot, that was positive. 

Sandy came over to him and said he'd 
work over the job he had already done. 
Gerry looked at the eastern sky. 

‘How long will it take?” he asked. 

The mechanic narrowed his blue ones on 
the dark eyes of Gerry. 

“Two or three hours. We want that ship 
right, don’t we, Gerry?” 

His voice was grim. Gerry Brant nodded. 
“Tt sure looks as though we want the plane 
in good shape,” he said slowly, and walked 
toward the side-tracking on which the special 
car of Jay Vanders rested. 


VANDERS was in the compartment he 

used as an office, sipping coffee when 
Gerry went in. He looked a little tired, but 
there was a faint smile on his face. 

“We found the leopard, dead.” 

The circus manager set his cup down on 
the desk before him and looked at Gerry 
narrowly. Then slowly: 

“You look as though you found more than 
the big cat. What did you find?” 

Gerry told him in a steady voice. When 
he had finished Jay Vanders shoved back his 
chair and rose. He looked toward a window 
on his left; through it Gerry could see the 
canvas of the big-top, still sagging, but going 
on high. Men were shouting; he caught a 
glimpse of the shiny-headed Old Baldy, haul- 
ing rope through tackle. Jay Vanders said 
in a hard voice: 

“This man shot your plane down. Seems 
as though he shot the leopard. But why?” 

He broke off, sat down again. Gerry was 
silent. Suddenly the manager looked him 
squarely in the eyes. He said very quietly: 

“You're part of the Greater Stevens Show, 
Gerry. And so is Sandy. So is that plane I 
got for you. And that plane may be im- 
portant to us. I’m going to tell you some- 
thing, but I don’t want it to get beyond you 
and Sandy. While we were in winter quar- 
ters, and I was getting the Show in shape for 
this season, I received two threatening letters. 
They were unsigned and both of them had 
been mailed from Jacksonville. They were 
scrawled in pencil. The first stated that the 
Show was taking in too much territory, and 
that it would have trouble. The second one 
I got after word that we were combining to 
form a big outfit had reached the newspapers. 
The second letter stated I'd have trouble 
within the ranks. One phrase I remember: 
‘From the very start.’ Well, we’re having it!” 

gay Vanders clenched a fist and struck it 
against the wood of his desk. 

“Big-top down. Leopard escapes and is 
found shot to death. Your plane is shot 
out of the skies.” 

“But who sent the letters—whom do you 
suspect?” 

The manager shook his head. “It’s a big 
circus, Gerry,” he said. ‘Who can I suspect? 
But it looks serious. It begins to look as 
though we are having trouble from within the 
ranks, all right. We'll send out a description 
of that gray plane and I'll try to learn about 
the cage lock, and the rigging of the big-top. 
But I don’t like the way things 9 

His voice died as there was the sound of 
men running. A voice beyond his office said 
heavily, thickly: 

“TI tell you I've got to see the boss!” 

There was determination in the man’s 
voice. Jay called out sharply: 

“*Let him in here, Burk!” 

The seven-foot figure of “Red” Callahan, 
chief of the Greater Stevens Show special police, 
loomed in the doorway. Callahan was breath- 
ing heavily. Vanders said in a tense voice: 

**What’s wrong now, Callahan?” 

The police chief spoke huskily. “It’s that 
wire walker, Delgoda. He was in the recrea- 
tion car at the end of the rail siding. His 
partner in the act left him to see how the 
boys were coming with the big-top canvas. 
When he got back everything in the car was 
upset. It looked as though there had been 
a hard struggle.” 

“And Delgoda?” Vanders interrupted 
sharply. 

Red Callahan shook his head. “Not a 
trace of him,” he said slowly. “‘He’s just 
disappeared!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August.) 
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A Lesson in Life Saving 
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“Let us show you one of the best ways to carry a man who 
needs help. You can learn how on the pier or the beach and 
then practice in the water. You'll find this and other ‘carries’ 
in the Metropolitan’s booklet ‘Swimming and Life Saving’.” 


UO UT beyond the paddlers 
and bathers who cannot 
swim a stroke, you will find the 
strong swimmers who get the 
most joy out of clean, sparkling 
water. But swimming is more 
than a keen pleasure. It offers 
more opportunity for whole- 
some exercise for more people 
than any other sport. 


Almost everybody who has cor- 
rect instruction can learn to 
swim. When you swim you 
exercise practically every muscle 
in your body. You take deep 
breaths, expand your lungs and 
send your blood tingling from 
head to foot. And afterward, 
when resting in the warm, 
golden sunshine you soak 
up health-giving rays from 
the sun. 

You may regard yourself as 
a fairly good swimmer be- 
cause so far you have been 
able to take care of your- 
self. But if you have not 
learned to swim correctly 
you may be unjustified in 
your confidence. It is not 
difficult to correct swim- 
ming faults or to learn the 
proper arm and leg action 
and the breath control nec- 
essary in good swimming. 








Foolhardiness and panic cause 
more drownings along the sea- 
shore and in lakes, rivers and 
ponds than exhaustion or 
cramps. 

You may be perfectly willing to 
risk your own life to save that 
of another. But if you do not 
know how to go about it there 
is great danger that both lives 
will be lost. To save a life re- 
quires real skill. Prove whether 
or not you are competent by 
carrying ashore a friend who is 
not helping himself. If you find 
that you cannot do it, learn the 
proper life saving methods so 
that, if ever needed, you will 
be ready. 

The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in co- 
operation with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Life Saving 
Service, has prepared a 
booklet which will help 
you to learn to swim, if 
you cannot swim now. It 
shows the American Crawl 
used by champion swim- 
mers and the proper Side 
Stroke to use in life saving. 
Send for your free copy 
of “Swimming and Life 
Saving.”” Address Booklet 
Dept. 732-B. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Starting July 5th, 1932 


SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
Are National Scout Distributors for the 
BOY SCOUTS.OF AMERICA 
ow 


SWEET-ORR CO., Inc. 


Are Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal on all Official 
Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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ALL prices for the Official Boy Scout Uniform have been so greatly 
reduced that every boy can easily afford to have one. 


Especially—the Outdoor Service Outfit. Here is a Uniform combi- 
nation that is just the thing for spring, summer and early fall. It 
consists of Shorts, V-neck Shirt, Neckerchief, Belt and Stockings— 
and of course the Hat, which is part of every Uniform outfit. 


Plain Color 
Combination 


oe 





But speaking of Shorts, have you ever tried a pair? 

The fellows who have, say there’s nothing like 

them. Free and easy around the knees—nothing 
to interfere with them—they’re cool, and weigh 
as light as a feather. Every boy will be wear- 
ing them this summer. 


This Scout is “free 
and cool” in an Out- 
door Service Outfit 


* Neckerchiefs 
(See model worn in illustration above) 


Splendid quality, will not fade. Size 30 x 30 inches. Available 
in 16 plain colors and 13 combinations. 


45c 
50c 


* Neckerchief Slides 


Worn with Neckerchiefs 


* Outdoor Service Shirt 


Each, 10c 


Low cut “V" neck without 
collar and short sleeves, al- 
lowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with 
embroidered **Boy Scouts of 
America’’ strip over right 
pocket. All sizes. 


No. 687 $1.25 





Outdoor Service Outfit 


No. 503. Hat, Boys’ 

No. 687. Service Shirt 

No 

No. 528. Stockings, Cotton. ... 

No 

Neckerchief and Slide ........ : 
$5.50 

Formerly $6.65—Savings $1.85 or 17% 


*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 


Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 


The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 $2.00 
* (Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally. good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
forced heels ~ toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 35c 


* Outdoor Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.00 


Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — 


YOUR LOCAL SCOUT DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU 
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WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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a Official Swimmin g Suits’ 


One-piece model. An athletic one- 
piece style, dark blue worsted swim- 
ming suit with Boy Scout Emblem. 
Gives full freedom in the water. Has 
style and comfort. It will not bind 
or sag. Made of medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 518 $3.00 


Speed model. An athletic two- 
piece style, white worsted shirt 
with Boy Scout Emblem and blue 
worsted trunks. Made of medium 
weight pure worsted. 


No. 517 





No. 518 $3.25 






xk Official Boy Scout Lariat 
The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 


** Official First Aid Belt Kit 

An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a Lie that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
ahike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 





No. 1172 ‘Use 


kk Official O. D. “Blanket 


A great blanket fabric made of all wool, O. D. material. A 
very practical camp blanket with exceptional wearing quali- 
ties. First Class Emblem stamped 1n center. Size 60 in. x 80 in. 
Weight 3 Ibs. 
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No. 1172 


Price, $2.75 v 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ow. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked »% indicate that they are 
stocked by all Local Scout Distributsrs. 

% * indicate that item is handled by a few 
Local Scout Distributors only. 

* * % indicate that item is sold only 
through the Boy Scouts of America, either 
direct or by mail. Shipping charges prepaid 
unless otherwise specified. 


























kkk Whitt-L-Kraft Knife 
Not just another knife—it is more than that. It is an ex- 
cellent handicraft tool that will enable you to whittle, 
carve, cut, and make many useful things casily and quickly. 
Has four special blades, each of which can be used for dozens 
of purposes where another knife would be practically useless. 
Every boy doing handicraft work should have this knife. 


No. 1087 Price, $1.50 





xk Rover Pack 
Adopted after thorough trial to satisfy demand for a larger 
pack carrier. Made of heavy waterproof canvas 27 inches 
deep with inside collar, adjustable web straps with single 
suspension, side rings for lacing on extra duffel. 


No. 1434 $2.50 


xkk. Moccasins 


For wear in the woods, 
for work or pleasure. 
Made from an excellent 
grade of soft leather, 
especially treated; water- 
resisting. Allow ten days 
to two weeks in ordering. State size. 


No. 663 
No. 664 





Natural Soles 


Stiff Soles 


Price, $2.50 
Price, $3.25 





PLEASE REMEMBER! 
Starting July 5th, 1932, all Official Boy 
Scout Outfitters will be known as 
LOCAE SCOUT DISTRIBUTORS 


We will appreciate it if you will remember 
this when you have occasion to refer to them. 











Mf nor stocked by your distributor—order by mail from—. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 


5363 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Scout Lantern is that it is a com- 
bination of a ‘‘spot’’ and a spread 
light. The clear white circle of light 
has a bright center which pager for 
spotting up to 100 feet and at the 
same time gives a fine glowing circle 
of light. This has been brought 
about through a happy combination 
of lamp, lense and reflector, found in 
no other light. Case is khaki color 
and is made of cold drawn steel. Has 
handle for carrying, just like a 
lantern: also attaches to belt. 


No. 1088 





Price, $1.25 


KKK Official “Boy Scout Toilet Kit 


Here is an excellent all year round item either for traveling 
or for camping. Set consists of brush, soap box, utility box, 
mirror, comb, toothbrush with sterilized cover. Notice in the 
above illustration that there are special pockets for the comb 
and mirror. Case is made of excellent quality leatherette, red 
inside and khaki outside. 


No. 1079 Price, $1.75 





Books for All Boys! 


kkk § wimming and Water Safety 





a 















Authoritative, clear cut, profusely 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Camp Water-front Protection 
Methods, Diving, Canoeing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, Bib- 
liography and other valuable material. 


No. 3681 Each, 60c 





xkkk Canoeing 


Over thirty years of active canoe ex- 
perience enables the author, Walde- 
mar Van Brunt Claussen, to authori- 
tatively tell of the art of canoeing. 
Types of canoes, strokes, ways of sit- 
ting, portaging, packing and repair- 
ing are illustrated and detailed so that 
even the novice can readily under- 
stand and follow the instructions. It 
also includes the proper methods of 
launching and landing, along with 
suggestions for canoe trips and pre- 
cautions to observe in preparation. 


| No. 3107 Each, 75¢ 
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Bo Scout No. 77 
Black or Tan 
Sizes for Cubs, 
Scouts and Leaders 


Correct 


both in and out 


Uniform 


Tis Official Boy Scout 

Shoe is made by the manu- 
facturers of Buster 

(.,, Brown Shoes. So it 
combines the quality 

and health features 
guaranteed by both the 
Official label and the 
long-standing repu- 
tation of Buster Browns. 


Tuese good looking 
Official Boy Scout Shoes can 
be bought almost anywhere 
—wherever there is a Buster 
Brown or Brownbilt retailer, 
at department stores and from 
authorized y | / 
Boy Scout JN\ om 
dealers and Gant anown 
trading 
posts. They 
come in 
every offi- 
cial style. 





Wauen buying, look for 
the name “Brown Shoe Co.,” 
and the Official 
label. Then you 
will be sure to 
get the most ¢ 
you can buy in 
footwear from 
the standpoint 
of style, quality and health. 


Wwe Danese Gorn 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS 


a 


made by the manufacturers of 


Buster Brown SHOES 


* Retailers who feature “Robin Hood” and 
“Central”’ Shoes have this same Official Shoe, 
branded “*‘Central’s Official Boy Scout Shoe.” 


| almost no travel to cause confusion. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The Double Peril 


Hook (now Jersey City). A shower had fol- 
lowed Champe’s departure. The footprints 
of his horse were easily seen. There was 
The 
hounds of the army rode rapidly. The fox 
was only an hour ahead of them, with the 
disadvantage of having to leave the road now 
and then to escape patrols. The dragoons 
had to halt at forks to look for the footprints. 
At daylight on a hill north of the town of Ber- 
gen they saw Champe half a mile ahead, and 
he saw them. A wild chase began. Middle- 
ton, familiar with the country, as was every 
member of the Legion, knew a short cut 
through the'woods to the bridge below Bergen. 
Champe knew the cut but feared to take it, 
knowing it to be frequented by American 
soldiers. In a moment he changed his plan. 
He would not try to make Paulus Hook. 

For weeks two British galleys had been 
lying off Bergen. He passed through the 
village and took the road to Elizabethtown 
Point, which would take him near the gal- 
leys. He would make an effort to board 
them. 

Middleton’s men concealed themselves at 
the bridge and waited for their prey. He had 
fooled them. They had to go back to the 
village and find the tracks of his horse. 
Soon they were out on the road Champe had 
taken, spurring their horses. Again they saw 
him. He had his valise on his shoulders and 
had thrown away his scabbard. He was 
urging his horse to the limit to keep out of 
gun range. He made the Point, where he 
was abreast of the galleys. He jumped from 
his horse and ran through the marsh of the 
river shouting and waving his hands. The 
galleymen saw him. They comprehended the 
situation. A deserter from the American 
army was being closely pursued. He needed 
help. In a moment the galleys were thun- 
dering, as they opened fire on the dragoons 
behind him. Champe had plunged into the 
river. A boat from one of the galleys came 
out to meet him. The unique desertion had 
been accomplished. 


THE clever plot in this little drama was, 
I believe, the work of Washington him- 


self. The Sergeant-Major of the Legion 


(Concluded from page 5) 


had got into the British army, and in a man- 
ner which allowed no suspicion of his motives. 
He told the Captain that he wished to see 
General Clinton. So he was immediately taken 
to New York. Sir Henry Clinton treated him 
with great consideration and asked him many 
questions. He wished to know the extent of 
the spirit of defection in the American army 
and the incitements needed to increase it. 
He was particularly eager for news of his 
friend André. The Sergeant’s answers were 
wary but encouraging. 

A long time he sat in conversation with the 
British General. Clinton gave the boy two 
guineas and sent him to Arnold, then engaged 
in raising an American Legion. He told 
Arnold of his thrilling escape. It pleased the 
hero of Bemis Heights and Saratoga. Champe 
was immediately invited to join the new 
Legion. He begged to be excused from en- 
listing, because if he were captured he would 
certainly be hung. Quarters were assigned to 
him and the interview ended. 

The young man had brought letters to 
two incogniti, as they are called in the par- 
lance of the secret service. He found one of 
these men the next night and got rid of the 
letters. The time and place of another meet- 
ing were fixed. 


FIVE days later he met the man who was 
to be the master of collateral details in the 
kidnapping of Arnold. He promised to find 
at once the right associate for the needed 
strong-arm work. Soon Champe enlisted 
with Arnold, who made him a Recruiting 
Sergeant and a member of his household. 
There the young man had an opportunity to 
study the habits of the now world-famous 
deserter. 

Arnold spent his evenings drinking and 
playing cards with British officers and re- 
turned to his house about midnight. Before 
going to bed he always went out to the gar- 
den. One night Champe loosened a number 
of palings in the garden fence so that they 
could be easily removed and thus open a way 
to the adjoining alley. 

Arnold’s was one of a row of disconnected 
houses not far from the river. A day was 
appointed for the seizure. Washington sent 


a squad of dragoons with three extra horses 
to the woods above Hoboken, there to watch 
for the coming of Champe’s boat. The 
Sergeant’s helper, a powerful young athlete. 
was near at eleven o'clock and ready to obey 
the signal agreed upon. Another helper was 
in a boat at a wharf on the river prepared to 
receive the party. Champe was to over- 
power Arnold and gag him. Then he and his 
helper, under the traitor’s shoulders, were to 
carry him to the river. If they met any one 
and were questioned, they were to say that 
Arnold was a drunken soldier whom they 
were taking to the guard house. If necessary, 
they would use their swords and pistols an | 
make a dash for the boat. It was dire disaster 
or success for them. No more hazardous en- 
terprise was ever planned. 

Major Lee, of Washington’s staff, has told 
in a letter that the dragoons reached Hoboken 
about midnight and concealed themselves in 
near-by woods and waited until daylight. 
Lee with three men went down to the shore 
and watched for the boat. They had to retire, 
disappointed. Soon a letter came from 
Champe informing his friends that the day 
before the great plan was to be carried out, 
Arnold had moved his quarters to another 
part of the town. Arnold was one of the most 
cunning men that ever lived. Did he suspect 
that some attempt would be made to bring 
him to justice? He had had a narrow escape 
and the young man barely missed adding a 
new chapter to history. 

Sergeant John Champe was soon put 
aboard a transport, where he was kept until 
the troops under Arnold landed in Virginia. 
He was not able to escape from the British 
army until his comrades joined Cornwallis 
at Petersburg. These he deserted and found 
his way to North Carolina where, near the 
Congaree, he got under the Continental flag 
again. General Greene gave him a good 
horse, with which he traveled to Washing- 
ton’s headquarters. The Commander-in- 
Chief praised and rewarded his courage. The 
young man got an honorable discharge from 
a service which put him in danger of death 
on the gibbet, and a sum of money to give 
him a start in the way of peace. He jour- 
neyed to Kentucky, where he died. 


Pitch to the Batter!” 


nothing so much as to be able to win this 
game. Big Tom had done a marvelous job 
of backstopping to couple with his supreme 
pitching effort and Bat was confident that he 
could turn Hasbrook back even though the 
head of her batting order was coming up. 

“Just stick ’em in there where I call for 
*em!” Big Tom instructed. “And this old 
ball game will soon be over!” 


ACED with a defeat as unexpected and 

humiliating in its way as Raymond’s 
victory had been to Hackett, the Hasbrook 
nine came off the field and went into feverish 
consultation. Now, for the first time, Has- 
brook revealed an entirely. different exterior. 
Well-trained, calm-appearing individuals 
under ordinary conditions, they suddenly 
bristled with fight and determination. In- 
stead of the usual three men lining up to bat, 
the entire team seized bats and crouched out- 
side the batter’s box, shouting encouragement 
to the first of their number who was due at 
the plate. Gone was the machine-line man- 
ner, which had served Hasbrook in such 
good stead during the other innings! Coachers 
at third and first commenced a crossfire of 
razzing comment, hurling stinging remarks at 
their own men as though to goad them into 
action. Hasbrook, with its back to the wall, 
was anything but a whipped enemy. The 
Middle States “‘Champions,” held at bay 
by the masterful hurling of one Bat Nixon, 
had never looked so dangerous as now. Big 
Tom, noting their belligerent attitude, was at 
last given something to fight against. He 
immediately sensed that here was a nine 
which revealed its real power only when 
pushed. 

“Don’t give ’em a life on base, gang!” 
Big Tom shouted to Hackett’s infield. 
“These babies are going to fight back now! 
They’ve decided we're not so bad, after all— 
but it’s toolate. We're going to hand ’em one 
more goose egg. What do you say, boys?” 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Yea!” 

“That's the spirit! That’s the way I like 
to hear you come back! We've got some 
fight in us, too! You're going to find that 
out, Hasbrook! What you all lining up with 
bats for?— Six of you can go back to the 
dugout and quit for the day. Our pitcher’s 
only going to face three men!” 

“Your pitcher’s not going to be in the box 
by the time we get through with him!” 
rejoined Foxy Burt, who was fourth in line. 
**We've just been playing with you fellows— 
but now—” 

“Yeah, I’ve heard that before!” retorted 
Big Tom, smacking his fist in his capacious 
catcher’s mitt. “All right—first victim!” 

The batter swung savagely at the first 
pitch and connected for a line single over 
second. 

Playing desperately for one run, Has- 
brook’s next batter bunted and sacrificed 
the runner down to second. A single now 
could tie the score. The Hasbrook stands 
were riotous. Bat Nixon, a strained expres- 
sion on his face, came down the pitching lane 
to have a talk with his catcher. 

“Same old stuff!” braced Big Tom, patting 
Bat on the back. “ You’ve had men on bases 
before. This doesn’t mean anything. Has- 
brook’s going crazy over nothing!” 


FENCOURAGED, Bat returned to the 
mound and faced the next batter with 
new determination. He had confronted all 
these men before, but now they seemed like 
sO many maniacs in comparison—dangerous 
characters, all of them—from whom anything 
might be expected. Pitching carefully, being 
shouted and waved at from all sides, Bat 
worked the count up to two balls and two 
strikes. The Hasbrook runner took a good 
lead off second as Bat prepared to pitch what 
he hoped would be a strike ball. The pitch 
came in, blinding fast, and the runner raced 
for third on the hit-and-run play. It was a 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


daring chance taken by Hasbrook as the 
batter swung at the ball, hitting a slow roller 
toward first. 

Bat saw in a glance that first baseman 
Lank Meadows could not make the pick-up 
and get to first in time to make the put-out, so 
he raced over to cover the bag and take a 
possible throw from him. As he ran, he 
wondered whether the Hasbrook runner dash- 
ing for third could be kept from going on 
home, and prayed fervently that Lank might 
be able to stop this by feinting a throw before 
tossing to first for the attempted put-out 
of the batter. 

This is exactly what Lank did do, his ges- 
ture causing the runner rounding third to 
pull up cautiously rather than risk sliding 
in home against the sturdy Big Tom who 
now covered the plate, frenziedly trying to 
follow the angles of play. 

“Shoot!” cried Bat, one step from the 
first base bag. 

He could see that the play was going to be 
close as the batter was extending himself, 
impelled by frantic Hasbrook shouts. 

Gauging the toss so that Bat would catch 
the ball as he ran across the bag, Lank 
pegged. 

“Watch home!” he warned, which was 
just what Bat intended to do the instant he 
should have made the put-out. 

“*Oh, look at that, will you!” 

A great cry went up as the Hasbrook run- 
ner and Hackett’s pitcher were seen to meet 
in violent collision at the first base corner— 
the Hasbrook man fairly throwing himself 
for the base in a mad effort to reach the bag 
ahead of the ball. Bat Nixon, with his 
gloved hand outstretched to catch the horse- 
hide, was knocked from his feet and thrown 
headlong, the ball eluding his grasp and 
bounding to the concrete base of the stands 
where it was retrieved by a fiercely pursuing 


* Lank Meadows too late to make a play on the 


Hasbrook runner who had dashed gleefully 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


home, or the limping batter who had picked 
himself up and continued to second. 

“* Interference!”’ shrieked Hackett, in pro- 
test. “The batter should be out!” 

But the umpire, ruling the play accidental, 
extended his hands, indicating both runners 
safe. And then the storm broke! Big Tom, 
kicking his catcher’s mask away from the 
plate, strode after the umpire. He was the 
Hackett captain and had a right to make his 
plaint known. 

“That guy purposely crashed into Bat!” 
he accused. ‘He knew it was the only way 
he could make the base. Bat had the ball 
in his gloved hand when he was hit and it 
bounced out a second afterward!” 

“The man is safe!”” repeated the umps, 
walking further away. 

“Pipe down, Tom!” begged Cheese, rush- 
ing down to pacify him, Lank Meadows 
helped Bat Nixon, shaken and trembling 
from his spill, back onto the diamond. 

“Tough luck, old man!” sympathized 
Lank. ‘That Hasbrook bunch are playing 
hard baseball now and no mistake! You 
hurt any place?” 

This question brought anxious glances 
from the entire team. . 

““No—I—I guess not!” gasped Bat. 

“Sure?” questioned Big Tom, eyeing Bat, 
sharply. 

“Yes, I—I seem to be all right.” 

“That should have made the second out 
and no run should have scored!” declared 
Big Tom, white with anger. “‘Don’t know 
what was the matter with the umps, any- 
way!” 

“Quit beefing!” pleaded Cheese. “It 
won't do any good!” 

“Tl beef all I want to!” flashed Big Tom. 
“You go back on the mound, Bat, and 
we'll show these cowboys from Hasbrook how 
this game should be played! They’re not 
going to ride roughshod over us!” 


SOMEWHAT unnerved and not nearly so 

confident, Bat Nixon returned to the 
pitcher’s box with the score tied, only one out, 
Foxy Burt—Hasbrook’s heaviest hitter—up, 
and a man on second ready to score with 
what could be the winning run. This was 
how radically and how quickly the entire 
complexion of a ball game could change! 
At the very least, unless Hackett was able 
to do something in her turn at bat, an over- 
time game was in prospect, and pitcher Nixon 
now realized quite suddenly how tired he 
really was. The tumble had taken a lot out 
of him and holding a crack team like Has- 
brook scoreless up to the ninth had been no 
easy matter. 

“Tt won't be long now!” Hasbrook’s star, 
Foxy Burt, told Big Tom as he stepped into 
the batter’s box, waving his stick menacingly. 
“Didn’t I tell you we were just playing 
with you? We could have gone out and done 
this any inning but we just wanted to show 
you a good time.” 

“That’s so much hooey!” challenged Tom. 
“You guys were scared stiff you were going 
to be beaten. And that play over on first—” 

Bat was raising his arms over his head for 
the pitch; the Hasbrook man on second was 
leading off; the stands were in an uproar; a 
game was hanging in the balance! 

Foxy Burt did not keep the fans in sus- 
pense long. He swung at the first pitch 
which was none too good a ball but his bat 
connected just the same and drove the 
horsehide like a bullet through the infield, 
on out into left center. 

“There goes your ball game!” cried Has- 
brook supporters joyously, as the second run 
scored, putting their champion nine in the 
lead. Foxy Burt raced on to second and 
made it easily on the throw-in to the plate 
which reached Big Tom too late. 

Hackett’s infield came in, surrounding a 
dejected Bat Nixon who had seen a one-run 
advantage knocked into a cocked hat by 
virtue of as savage and dramatic a rally as 
Hackett field had ever seen. More pulsating 
action had been crammed into this half 
inning already than had occurred in the other 
eight. And more was yet to come! Yes, 
these Champs were tough! They didn’t 
know when they were licked and this was the 
sign of a Champ—fighting and showing his 
teeth to the last! 

_ “How about it?” asked Cheese of a falter- 
ing Bat. “Can you go on?” 

“Td like to,” Bat replied grittily. 

“Clint’s warming up in the bull pen,” Big 
Tom informed them. ‘I think you'd get 
through this better than he would, though, 
if you can stick.” 

“TI stick,” Bat promised, swallowing 
hard, “‘as long as you fellows want me.” 

“Pull yourself together!’ commanded 
Tom. “That bump you took on first is 
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responsible for this. They tried to lay you 
out!” 

“No, no, don’t say that!” urged Bat, 
glancing anxiously about. “Give ‘em the 
benefit of the doubt—it was a close play — 
let’s play ball! Hold me up, guys! I can’t 
work for any strike-outs. I'll just try not to 
give ’em a good ball to hit!” 


H“* "KETT team members nodded, under- 
standingly. There was nothing of the 
quitter in Bat Nixon. He was sticking to the 
finish. Hasbrook had finally broken through 
but the Champs hadn’t cracked Hackett 
wide open—the game wouldn’t become a 
rout! It mustn’t—not after the pitching 
performance Bat had given in holding the 
great Cooney Wieland, nationally known 
high school star, nothing to nothing for eight 
innings! 

Crack! 

Hasbrook’s next batter had hit! The 
attack was now becoming a barrage—but, 
no! Cheese Limberg was leaping high in the 
air at short! His gloved fingers barely 
reached the ball, grasped for it, and held. 
He came back to earth, landing on his back 
after a marvelous one-handed stab. And, 
with the crowd bellowing madly, Cheese 
tossed the ball from a sitting position to 
second baseman Hal Thompson who doubled 
Foxy Burt off that base for the out which 
retired the side and put an end to Hasbrook’s 
sensational rally! 

Pitcher Bat Nixon was so relieved that he 
rushed to Cheese and threw his arms about 
him. Others of the team used Cheese's back 
for a bass drum—but all sobered quickly, on 
their way in to the bench as it was realized 
that Hackett was entering the last of the 
ninth, trailing the champion Hasbrook nine, 
one run to two! 

“We're as good as they are—better!” 
ranted Big Tom, aroused to fever heat. 
“*First of our batting order’s up, too! That 
makes me number four! Save me a bat! 
Don’t forget how Hasbrook got those runs, 
boys! Had to almost knock our pitcher out 
before they could get to him! If you call 
that baseball— We'll have to take ’em on in 
football some time. How I'd love that! 
Come on! We haven't put up a real fight 
all year! Let’s make Hasbrook’s rally look 
like a pink tea!” 

A number of Hasbrook rooters, considering 
the game as good as over from their know- 
ledge of pitcher Cooney’s pitching prowess, 
started moving toward the exits even before 
Hackett’s first hitter came to bat. 

“Close call all right,” they admitted, 
“‘but we knew our boys would come through. 
Class tells!” ; 

“See that!” cried another, who had stayed 
to see the finish. ‘‘There’s strike one on your 
batter! Cooney’s going to bear down this 
inning. He always does in the ninth. It’s 
nothing for him to strike out the side!” 

“*He won't do that to Hackett!” rejoined 
a loyal home rooter. 

“Don’t be too sure!” twitted the fan as the 
first batter went back to the bench, trailing 
his club. ‘‘There’s victim number one!” 

“Hit it!” fumed Big Tom, awaiting his 
turn at bat. “Step into that ball!” 

Milt Atwill, second man up for Hackett, 
tried to follow instructions, but dropped to 
the ground instead as Cooney whizzed a 
ball close-in. 

“That's an old trick!” raved Big Tom. 
“*He’s trying to scare you by dusting you off! 
Stand right up there, Milt, and dare him to 
hit you!” 

Hasbrook’s star hurler, the picture of 
confidence, grinned at the taunts and smoked 
the ball across. Milt Atwell went the way 
of his successor—strike out victim number 
two. 

“For the love of Mike!” yelled Big Tom, 
pounding his bat against the ground. “‘Can’t 
you birds even hit a foul ball? This Cooney’s 
not as good as all that! I wish I was up 
there! Where’s your fighting spirit? You 
letting that guy buffalo you? Get mad! 
Pick out one of those fast ones and give it a 
ride!” 

Pete Eller was now at the plate, a cool and 
heady player. He had been studying 
Cooney’s delivery and Pete stationed himself 
ahead of the plate. Cooney was using a fast 
ball with a hop and it was Pete’s desire to 
swing at the ball before it broke. 

“Strike one!” bellowed the umps. 

Cooney had fooled Pete on a floater. 


BG TOM, helpless as a baby in that there 
was nothing he could do, cried out at 
the luck that put him fourth man up in the 
batting order instead of third. 
“If I was only in there now!” he moaned. 





“Tf I could only bat for the whole team! 
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Look for the U. S. Seal when you visit your bicycle dealer. 
It is your assurance of getting genuine 
U. S. GIANT CHAIN TREADS 


United States Rubber Company 


WORLD'S LARGEST @ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 


U. S. BICYCLE TIRES 
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ee MEN WHO FOUGHT IN THE 

GREAT WORLD WAR learned 
the importance of WRIGLEY'S gum. In 
heavy action, on a forced march, after 
a long night’s vigil— wearied bodies are 
less tired because of that extra energy 
supplied by chewing WRIGLEY’S. You 
get less thirsty. You last out longer. DO 
YOURSELF A GOOD TURN. Try it! 





FIVE STICKS MADE INUS~ 
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WRIGLEY'S 
SPEARMINT 


> |S 


} Inexpensive 
= saiadoad 


Satisfying 





10-MILE GIANT TELESCOPE 
a) 


a 8h. 
> = a“? postpaid $169 
Z Study moon, stars; pick up vessels miles away. 
As a microscope (closed), very powerful. Light, 
. easily carried; black fibre; satin brass trimmed. 
Write for catalog; Air Guns, Knives, Lanterns, etc. 
LEE SALES CoO., B-35 W. 32nd St. New York 





~ Outboard Value 
A Mune oT oo 
CAILLE“ 


Toss it into the car. Tote it over 
trails. Portage it into virgin coun- 
try. Slip it on your boat at camp. 
Use it for week-ends and holidays— 
or run it all summer. It’s built 
for rough usage—is just the 
motor for the great outdoors. 
Drives a heavy rowboat 8 to 9 

miles per hour—planes a light 
speed dink 16 m.p.h. This 

new all-purpose Caille has the world 
stopped for light weight. . . . Ex- 
treme portability. . . Can’t be du- 
plicated for easy starting. . . . Ideal 
for continuous slow speed trolling. 
. « Is packed with quiet, smooth, 





Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 206,594 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
so Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in mind 
advertising and we will at the same time 
quote the cost of the space, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
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sweetly balanced, swift, 1 
power. Has silent underwater ex- 
haust, centrifugal water pump, Bosch 
magneto, non-denting gas tank, etc. 
+ « « Get all the facts today on Am- 
erica’s Greatest Outboard Value. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


Weighs 3 lbs. 
Other sizes—10 to 23 H. P.—with or without Maulti- 
Flex Control, giving forward, neutral, reverse. 


CAILLE MOTOR CQO. 
6401 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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MARBLES Equipment 
All designed by sportsmen f. tdoor use. W. t 
boy to have caren book pee me Wabves in cnunp aipies 
Axes, including the Marble Safety Pocket Axe so popular 
with Scouts; also Compasses, Waterproof Match Boxes, etc, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
and see for yourself how much more fun you can get out of 
every hike, touror camping tripif you have Marble equipment. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co. 
+» Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 











That big stiff would never get me out! And 
wouldn’t I like to bump into Mister Cooney 
on first base!” 

Hasbrook heard Tom’s 
laughed at him. 

“Wonder what Tom’s Dad is thinking 
now?”’ Cheese said to Bat. as they sat 
glumly in the dugout. 

“I’m not worrying about that now,” Bat 
answered. “I wish Pete could get on some 
way. Tom is making so much noise I'd like 
to see what he really would do if he got the 
chance!” 

“He'd do what the rest of us have done,” 
predicted Milt Atwill, dejectedly. “*That 
Cooney, the way he’s firing now, is posi- 
tively unhittable!” 

“That so?” shrieked the Hackett team as 
Pete Eller finally connected for a drive that 
hit just inside the foul line and bounded 
against the stands in left field for a ringing 
two base smash. ‘“‘ Yea, Pete. Now, Tom— 
NOW! You've been telling us what you 
could do! Let’s see you do it! Here’s your 
CHANCE!” 

Big Tom was wild with joy. He fairly 
danced a jig as he advanced to the plate, 
wiping off his black bat with loving fingers. 
He was so boisterously confident that the 
Hasbrook infielders came in to warn Cooney 
Wieland about going slow with this big boy. 
A man was on second and, even though two 
were out, that man represented the possible 
tieing run! 

“7 produced!” Pete yelled at Big Tom 
from his perch on second. ‘Now what are 
you going to do?” 

“I’m going to bring you in!” bellowed Big 
Tom, stepping into the batter’s box. 

“This is the kind of fighting spirit that 
counts!” breathed Bat, clutching Cheese’s 
arm. “‘Tom’s not fighting anybody now— 
he’s fighting for victory. His Dad can’t object 
to that! Look at Mr. Allen! He's almost 
falling out of his field box he’s so excited!” 

Cheese looked and grinned nervously. 
“T’m not so calm myself,” he admitted. 
“If my heart skips any more beats, I'll have 
to get a new one.” 

“Ball one!” 

Nerve-strung Hackett fans groaned. Was 
Cooney Wieland going to dispose of the 
threatening Big Tom by walking him? 

“Booh!” they shouted. 

Cooney answered the “booh” with a steam- 
ing pitch which Big Tom swung at and missed, 
turning completely around in the process. 

“*Here’s the ball!” taunted the Hasbrook 
catcher, holding up the horsehide. 

‘Take a good look at it!” Big Tom advised. 
“You won't have it many more times!” 

The catcher laughed derisively and re- 
turned the ball to Cooney. Getting set for 
the next pitch, Big Tom had to flatten him- 
self quickly as the ball, apparently slipping 
off Cooney’s fingers, flew straight at the 
batter’s head. 

“A bean ball!” cried aroused spectators. 

“No, no!” protested Cooney, disturbed. 

‘What do you mean—trying to bean me?” 
flared Big Tom, leaping to his feet and mak- 
ing a rush out toward the pitcher’s box. 

Hasbrook’s star pitcher backed away in 
alarm. 

Cheese and Bat glanced apprehensively at 
one another. 

“It’s good-bye European trip now,” said 
Cheese, sadly. “There goes Tom—off the 
handle!” 

In this most nerve-wracking of moments, 
when it appeared that an enraged batter 
was about to assault Hasbrook’s star pitcher, 
a man’s excited voice rose shrilly above the 
roar of the crowd. 

“Don’t hit him, Tom! 
That’s the way to get even!” 

This voice, strangely enough, calling atten- 
tion to a certain portly, middle-aged gentle- 
man in a box, had an electric effect upon the 
charging player. It stopped him in his tracks, 
caused him to turn and gape in the direction 
of the voice, unbelieving—and then to give 
vent to a burst of laughter. 

**Well, I'll be darned!” said Big Tom, and 
forthwith returned to the plate, picking up 
his bat. Stepping back into the batter’s 
box, he addressed the wondering pitcher who 
was staring at him: “So you're afraid of 
me, eh? Well, you ought to be! Ill murder 
that ball if you put it anywhere near me!” 

The great Hasbrook pitcher forced a grin 
but it merely masked an uneasy feeling, for 
he saw tremendous determination in the face 
at the plate—a defiant sort of determination 
which warned him not to give this man a 
good ball. Far better to try to tease him on 
bad ones, and walk him if necessary. With 
this thought in mind, Cooney Wieland re- 
leased a speed ball, bound for the outside 


corner. 


ravings and 


Hit that ball! 
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All of the pent-up force contained within 
Big Tom’s large frame went into the swing 
he took at the flying horsehide. There was 
vengeance in the blow, the repressed feelings 
he had fought back game after game, dammed 
up for such a time as this! It was as though 
he had released a great charge of dynamite— 
the instant his bat connected—the moment 
he felt the impact and saw the ball leap off 
the end of his black stick, reversing directions 
and speeding higher and higher into the open 
space above the diamond—all the load fell off 
Big Tom’s heart and mind. He felt fleet of 
foot as a deer as he dashed for first, a volley of 
sound making the earth vibrate under his 
feet. Pete Eller was on his way to third, 
waving hilariously at him and pointing to- 
ward the distant fence. Foxy Burt, Has- 
brook’s star centerfielder, had turned his 
back on the diamond and was running like 
mad, but futilely as though trying to catch 
an express train, for the ball was bound for 
regions where baseball is not played—the 
distant housetops across the street from the 
park—where it splintered shingles as it fell 
and bounced into a backyard to be leaped 
upon by a tickled kid who tucked it in his 
shirt for fear someone would claim it! 

“Slow down, Tom, you can walk in!” the 
coacher on third was yelling at him as 
Hackett’s big backstop came thundering 
around second. ‘‘What a hit! It’s the 
longest drive ever made in this park. No 
one’s ever hit a ball over the center field 
fence before! Man, oh man!—you must have 
smacked that right on the nose!” The 
coacher was now trotting along beside Tom 
as he ambled down the third base line on his 
way to the plate where the whole team was 
waiting to greet him as he touched the platter 
with what would be the winning run. 

Stunned Hasbrook players stood like 
statues, gazing fixedly at the mad scenes 
going on around them. Big Tom Allen, 
raving again at so much being made over him, 
went up upon jostling shoulders. Pitcher 
Bat Nixon also went up in the air and, one by 
one, every Hackett man who had taken part 
in the game. They disappeared eventually 
in the direction of the clubhouse where they 
were let down and shoved inside by a crowd 
which stayed to cheer. 

“Well, boys,” remarked a disheveled Mr. 
Allen a few minutes later. “I’ve a little piece 
of paper here—do you think you can sign it?” 

“*Let’s see it!” they cried. 

Gathering around, they read: 

This is to testify that one Tom Allen, 
our catcher and team-mate, has, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, kept 
control of his temper at all times during 
this season. 

Signed: 


The players eyed one another. 

“*Well—er—yes,” accepted Cheese. 
believe we can sign it.” 

“That's fine!” said Mr. Allen, handing the 
paper over. 

One by one the signatures were added 
until only one player was left. This player 
was apparently a hold-out for he pushed the 
paper from him when it was presented. 

“Come on, Bat! What's biting you?” 
urged Cheese, surprised. ‘‘ We've all got to 
sign this or it’s no go!” 

“T wouldn't sign that!” snapped Bat. “I 
couldn’t conscientiously do it.” 

“Listen!” bellowed Big Tom, stepping 
from behind a locker. ‘You sign that paper 
or I'll break your neck! I can lose my tem- 
per now—my time limit’s up—and what I’m 
gonna do to you—” But he grinned as he 
said it. 

“Do you mean you couldn’t give my boy a 
clean bill?” asked Mr. Allen, a bit disturbed. 

“No, it’s not that,” answered Bat, mis- 
chievously. “But I don’t see anything in this 
statement that says if I sign it, I get a trip to 
Europe!” 

“Boy, if you don’t make a business man!” 
razzed Big Tom. 

“I just want to be sure we get what's 
coming to us,” grinned Bat, “because, be- 
lieve me—we' ve earned it!” 

“Tll go you one better!” laughed Mr. 
Allen, producing important-looking pink 
slips. “These forms will entitle each of you 
to a round trip—all expenses paid!” 

“Great!” 

They examined the slips eagerly. Then 
Bat, putting an arm about Big Tom’s broad 
shoulders, thanked Mr. Allen on behalf of 
the nine. 

“These round trip tickets mean a lot to us,” 
he said, appreciatively. “But I don’t mind 
telling you that the round trip ticket which 
meant most to me was the one Tom handed 
us when he hit the ball out of the park!” 
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Light Your Arrow 
When Indians fixed fire on an arrow, how 
did they keep the flame from going out?— 
ARNOLD PICKETT. 
When the arrow was shot the motion of 
the arrow fanned the flame and caused it 
to burn. 


Walking on the Water 
Can a man walk on the Dock?—Scovut 
BOONE JACKSON. 
No he walks on the pier; the dock is the 
water alongside of the pier. 


Making Buffalo Bill Gauntlets 

1. How can I make a pair of Buffalo Bill 
gauntlets? 

* 2. Could I be a Lone Scout in the City?— 
IrvinG Ferster. 

1. Use chamois. You can buy it at the 
drug store. Put your hand on a piece of 
paper with fingers spread; draw the outline 
with a pencil, then lift up your hand and draw 
the cuffs, as in the diagram in The Buckskin 
Book, pages 198 and 199. It will show you 
how much chamois you will need. 

2. Yes, if there is a good reason why you 
can not join a Troop. 


Where and How 


1. Where may I procure a sketch of an ante- 
lope suitable for a pattern for a Patrol Flag? 

2. Please send well-proportioned sizes for 
Patrol Flags and staffs—James ANSMAN. 

1. Patrol Flags are sold by the Supply 
Service, 25c. They are 12 x 19 inches, made 
of white muslin with red Patrol emblem 
stitched on both sides, with an open hem to 
fit over the staff, and tie tapes. They are 
ordered by the name of the Patrol desired. 
The Patrol Flags may be lettered with Troop 
number or city abbreviation at 10c per letter, 
room for only three or four letters. Allow 
two weeks for lettering. Get one antelope 
flag and use it as a pattern for others. 

2. Patrol staffs may also be ordered 
through the Supply Service, but no order is 
accepted for less than eight. The price (in 
lots of eight) is 33c each. 


Go to a Specialist 

1. What is the Indian cure for near-sighted- 
ness? 

2. Are there any cures, and if so what are 
they?—Joun RAyka. 

Have your eyes examined by an eye 
specialist, and do not bother with so-called 
Indian cures for near-sightedness. 


Indian Books 

1. Is there a book on the Iroquois lan- 
guage? If so, where can I obtain it? 

2. Can skunks be tamed easily, and do they 
make good pets?—JosEPH SHULTZ. 

1. The Iroquois is the name of the five 
nations consisting of Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas. Each 
had a language of its own. Dictionaries of 
Indian languages are scarce and expensive, 
but may be procured from shops selling rare 
books, U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, Phila- 
delphia Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and similar sources. 

2. Yes, they can be tamed easily and make 
good pets, but to prevent accidents the scent 
bags should be removed. 


Senior Patrol Leader 

1. Can “slacks” be a part of the Official 
Uniform? 

2. How old must one be to become a Senior 
Patrol Leader-—Scovut T. C. Martin. 

1. I don’t know what you mean by 
“slacks.” Only the Official Uniform as shown 
in your Handbook should be worn. 

2. The Senior Patrol Leader should be a 
First Class Scout and should be chosen for 
strong character qualifications, proficiency in 
Scouting and marked ability in leadership. 


We’re Unanimous 


I'll bet you have a fine time answering all 
the questions for your Scouting section. Please 


tell me the names of some magazines on Scout- 
ing, Nature and Forestry, and give the address 
of the publisher or where the magazine may be 
obtained —Scovut Joun Browninc. 

You win your ket. I do. 

The American Forestry Association, 1727 
K Street, Washington, D. C., publishes a 
magazine entitled American Forests and 
Forest Life, which gives extensive information 
on forestry and outdoor subjects. The 
subscription price is $4.00 per year. 

There is another magazine called Field and 
Stream, published by the Field and Stream 
Pub. Co., 578 Madison Ave., New York City; 
$2.50 a year. 

A Magazine on Nature Study—Nature 
Magazine, 1214—16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $3.00 per year. 

I consider Boys’ Lire the best all-around 
magazine for boys. 


Standard Musical Instrument 

1. Is the barytone horn satisfactory for use 
in passing the Music Merit Badge? 

2. Does the first requirement for the 
Scholarship Merit Badge mean a full year of 
twelve months or a school year?—Scovut 
RayMonp JOHNSON. 

1. Yes. It is a standard musical instru- 
ment as used in an orchestra. 

2. A school year. 


Yes, By All Means 

1. Do you advise a Second Class Scout to 
try for Merit Badges? } 

2. Which five badges do you suggest? 

3. Where can I get Merit Badge blanks? 
—Scout James Morrissey. 

1. A Second Class Scout may earn five 
Merit Badges from aselected list of 40 as given 
on page 390 of the latest edition of the 
Handbook for Boys. Try for them, but don’t 
neglect your First Class Requirements. 

2. Choose the five Merit Badge subjects 
that interest you most. 

8. Your Local Council office can furnish 
you with Merit Badge blanks, or if not under 
Council, write to the National Office. 


No Substitutes 

Could a Scout who, because of a physical 
handicap, can not earn the Merit Badges for 
Athletics and Physical Development, become a 
Life Scout by substituting other badges in 
their place?-—Scout Everett FRELILOcK. 

No; there are no substitute badges which 
you can take for Athletics or Physical De- 
velopment in order to become a Life Scout. 
The fact that a boy is a Life Scout means 
that he has met all the requirements. 


Patrol Name 


1. What would be a good name for a Tribe 
of Scouts? 

2. Would it be a good idea to organize a 
Tribe in my Troop?—Pavu.t Latuam. 

A Scout Troop is made up of Patrols, 
not Tribes, but you can adopt an Indian 
name for your Patrol if you like, or names of 
American pioneer Scouts. Many Patrols 
have adopted the name of an animal, such as 
wolf, red raven, black buffalo, etc., an Indian 
name for them follows: 

Wolf—na sho ha 
Red raven—kan gee loo tah 
Black buffalo—ta tonk a sap ah. 

Have the boys in your Patrol choose 
the name of an American animal they would 
like to have as a Patrol emblem; they may 
use the Indian name if desired. 


Split-Wood 

Could you please tell me where I could get 
the split-wood necessary for malting an Adiron- 
dack Pack, and where I could get cane for 
chair seating?—Scout Ben Wiacrns. 

Green, black or white ash about 3 feet in 
diameter—hammer it with a club until you 
loosen the fiber and can pull off long splints. 
Write to David Hardin, Patesville, Ky., for 
hickory splints. National Crafts Supply Co., 
94 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for 
cane. 
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1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer and, if a personal reply is desired, 


2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
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Last Chance to Win 






a Fine Prize 
in the Goodrich 


ARCHERY 
CONTEST 





Old Town Safety 
Canoe with Indian 
Head Crest. 

Waltham 14K White 

Gold Wrist ‘Watch, 

Boy’sorGirl’s Model. 


Agfa Ansco Motion 
Picture Camera. 
Fulton Tepee with 
4 Gold Medal cots 
and 4 warm woolen 

Indian blankets. 


A Stemmler Lemonwood A. G. Spalding Fielder’s 
Reflex Bow with five or Catcher’s Mit. 
26-in. Arrows. A. G. Spalding Field 

Magnan Tennis Racquet. Hockey Stick. 


206 WINNERS WILL CHOOSE OWN PRIZES! 


3 best Junior Archers (under 14) and 3 best Senior Archers (14 to 
19) will take their choice of 1 of the 6 valuable prizes below! 


100 NEXT BEST JUNIOR SHOTS and 100 NEXT BEST SENIOR SHOTS 
will take their choice of 1 of the 6 other fine prizes: 


A. G. Spalding Boxing 


oves. 
Eveready 5-cell, 1500-ft. 
range Flashlight. 


Magnan Badminton 


Set. 
Championship Bow, 
12 Arrows, Toren, 


Easel, Arm Guard 
Shooting Glove and 
Quiver. 








There’s a fine chance for a valuable prize— 


and good sport all 


boy and girl who goes to the nearest 
Goodrich Sport Shoe dealer and enters this 
Archery Contest! A FREE ARCHERY 
BOOK has been prepared to help you shoot 
a good score. Get it and the rules of the 
Contest from the dealer today! Contest ends 
Aug. 3lst. The more practice, the better 


chance to win. 
e 


The Goodrich Company conducting this 
Contest is the maker of many excellent 
canvas sport shoes. One of the most popu- 
lar models was designed by Chief Long 
Lance—the noted Indian athlete. Instead 
of being flat, the sole of this shoe is fash- 
ioned to fit the natural curve of your foot. 
This gives flexibility and develops a springy, 
tireless tread! Ask to see the Long Lance 
Shoe and other Goodrich models! 


Right is the sole of 


Shoe. See how one side of it has been 
designed to throw the weight on the 
outside of the foot—the natural place 
for it—and so develop strong foot and 
leg muscles! Wear it and see! 


Barefoot 


je 


Ordinary 
Track Sneaker Track 


Goodrich 


summer—awaiting every 





me. itich 
WAMPUM. CARD 
BOW AND ARROW SETS 

















the Long Lance 


inch Birch 
Or—for 


Long Lance 


Shoe Track Arrow Set 











WAMPUM CARD OFFER! 


You may use any bow and arrows, 
but you will shoot more Bulls-eyes 
with a good bow and good arrows, 
so Goodrich has arranged to get 
them for you at the lowest manu- 
facturing cost—more than 50% 
less than the usual retail price! 


In exchange for the WAMPUM 
CARD and $2.00, Goodrich will 
send you a5-ft. Indian Reflex Bow 
of seasoned White Ash and 5 
metal-tipped, well-feathered, 26- 


Arrows. 


$1.50 and the WAM- 


PUM CARD—a 4\-ft. English 
Bow of fine Lemonwood and three 
23-inch Birch Arrows. 


If you can’t buy a Bow and 


by yourself, “club up” 


with three of your friends and get 


Sport Shoes 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product - 


it together! . 
WAMPUM CARD when you 
buy Goodrich Shoes!) 


.. (Be sure you get the 





B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the ‘‘Goodrich Archery Book” 


and the Rules of the Goodrich Archery Contest. 


BL4 
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Boys 
Will You Let This 


Philadelphia Boy 
Outshoot You? 


Fias:'s a Super-X box top hit 7 
times out of 10 shots from a distance 
of 25 feet by a boy in Philadelphia. 
You can beat that, can’t you? Why 
not try it? 


Answering a similar challenge in one 
of our recent advertisements, thou- 
sands. of boys got out their rifles and 
showed us how they can shoot. One 
in Texas wrote: “If that’s the best 
a St. Louis boy can do tell him to 
come down to Texas. We'll show 
him how it’s done.”’ Another wrote: 
“That St. Louis kid needs glasses 
and a telescope.” 


Now we want YOU to show them 
how it’s done. Come on boys—get 
a box of the new Western Super-X 
Long Range .22's—tear off the top 
—tack it against a stump and fire 
10 shots at it, at 25 feet. Send us the 
box top and we'll mail you 


Col. Whelen’s Thrilling 
Big Game Booklet, FREE! 


50% MORE POWER 
IN SUPER-X _ .22’S 
26% more speed! Double 
Action Powder! Longer 
range and remarkable 
shocking power. Nickel 
Plated shells. Greaseless, 
golden Lubaloy bullets. 
Non-corrosive priming that keeps your rifle 
clean without cleaning. They now cost no more 
than old style .22's. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Write for free descriptive leaflets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
754 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


-22 Short, Long, 

Long Rifle and 

W.R.F. Solid or 
hollow point bullets 


Long Range 
.22 Cartridges 


WINCHESTER 
Model 60 Bolt Action Rifle—a real 
Winchester yet it costs only $5.85. 
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ULY—Now’'s the time to warm to our 
work—even if vacation time is at hand, 
for on the other hand it’s the time of camp 
setting up, outdoor cooking, and the other 
half-million of etceteras that sprout in the 
out-of-doors. ‘Up with the sun and to sleep 
with the stars” is now the slogan. But— 
there is always a but—and in this case in 
particular where the laziest of all creatures 
breaks in on our busiest time and consequently 
““gets our goat.” That’s where the “but” 
comes in. However, let’s make this nuisance 
Old Idle Five Minutes the “butt” of our kid- 
ding so that we get his goat instead. Mebby in 
that way we'll get rid of him. The senders of 
the best “‘ Butts” will horn in on the distribu- 
tion of Boy Scout Diaries, a copy of which 
will be sent for each joke published. 
Wasting Time 
Man 1n Water: Quick! Throw me a life 
belt! 
Rescuer (a tailor): Yes sir! 
around the waist, Sir? 
Cutting Remarks 
MAN AT THE Gate To Boy: Is your mother 
home? 
Boy: You don’t suppose I’m mowing this 
lawn because the grass is long, do you? 
Now We Know 
Jack: Where do all the flies come from? 
Bit: Well, the cyclone makes the house 
fly, the blacksmith makes the fire fly, the 
jockey makes the horse fly, and children 
make the butter fly. 


What size 





The “Harm” in Harmony 
Music Teacner: What is the motive in 
that composition of Tzychinosky’s I just 
played? 
StupENT: Sounded like revenge. 
Squaring It? 
Teacuer: Now prove that the earth is 
round. 
Jounny: I never said that it was. 
Handy 
Dump: There are several things I can 
always count on. 
Dora: What are they? 
Dump: My fingers. 
Stall in Installment 
Bm: Do you think it right to buy an 
automobile on the installment plan? 
Bam: Well, 16,000,000 people can’t be 
wrong. 


Walter To CusToMER IN Care: These are 
the best eggs we've had for years. 

Customer: Well, give me some you have 
not had so long. 

Ma Hopped 

Wiu1e: Ma, if the baby swallowed a tad- 
pole would it give him a voice like a frog? 

Ma: Heavens no, it would kill him, most 





likely. 
Wie: Oh, no, it wouldn’t. It didn’t. 





Past Repast 
Teacner: You dirty boy, you. Why 
don’t you wash your face? I can see what 
you had for breakfast this morning. 
Bos: What was it? 
Teacuer: Eggs. 
Bos: Wrong. That was yesterday. 


Thank You, Johnny 
At a Scout meeting the boys were each 
trying to tell the best joke. Johnny’s was 
best, so the Scoutmaster said: “‘Why don’t 
you send that one in to BOYS’ LIFE, they 
always print such good ones?” “I can :™ 
said Johnny, “that’s where I read it.’ 





Rising to the Occasion 

The talkative tourist was on a vacation 
to the West and was now in an Indian reserva- 
tion. The guide was getting tired of answer- 
ing questions. When they were nearing the 
end another question came forth. “‘Who is 
that Indian standing yonder near that tree?” 

The guide now really impatient answered. 

Why that is Sitting Bull. He is on a 
vacation. 


Meeting the Situation 

A gentleman found something hard in a 
plate of ox-tail soup which he had ordered, so 
in a state of great indignation, he called the 
waiter, and said to him: 

“Waiter! What does this mean? I have 
found a piece of horn in my soup; I distinctly 
ordered oz-tail soup and here is a piece of 
the horn! ! ! 

The waiter replied with profuse apologies: 
**My dear sir, times is so bad just now that 
the proprietor has to do every thing he can 
to make both ends meet.” (meat). 








An Echo of the Past 
Proressor: I distinctly heard someone 
prompting you. 
StuvEent: That was just history repeating 
itself, Sir. 


I—C 
If UNEEDA is a biscuit, what is an ice- 
pick? A hard water cracker! 
If a MARCEL is a curl, what is an ice- 
berg? A permanent wave! 


Great Stuff 


First Boy: My father dug out the Mis- 
sissippi River and threw up the dirt and 
made the Rocky Mountains! 

Seconp Boy: That’s nothing—you have 
heard of the dead sea, haven’t you? Well, 
my father killed it! 


Moving 


TenperFoot: Do you like moving 
pictures? 
First Cass: Sure. 


Tenperroot: Well then help me move 





some pictures down from the attic. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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HOW D'YOU LIKE MY 
NEW SHOES, CHUCK?” 


“Boy, I'm glad Dad fixed me up with these Official 
Excelsiors for camp this Summer. He knows good 
kicks when he sees ‘em—didn't take him long to pick 
these out.’ 
Say, that’s a great idea. Tell your own Dad Ex- 
celsior Official Boy Scout shoes are made to specifi- 
cations approved by The National 
Send for Council. He knows what's good for you 
your free —and he'll go along with you to get a 
copy of this pair before you start for camp. This 
new book brown elk Moccasin Oxford with Gro- 
cord soles and rubber heels is recom- 
mended for camp wear. There’s an 
Excelsior Moccasin service shoe, too, if 
you'd rather havethem. The Excelsior 
ye Company, Dept. 7, Portsmouth, 


Grocord Soles, 
Rubber Heels. 


Official Boy Scout 9) 
Seven Styles, for Camp, Sinn ae Poses Wear 


BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





Canoes $50 and up 


Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 and up 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS—SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
7 rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 

ee-Chicago Marathon. 
eutitie Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
_ mipeeenes es BOAT MFG. CO. [53) 
109Eim St. 


tae baa Prices! 





30 Daye’ T Trial 


New Ranger Models n 

ready for delivery direct to 
Rider. Astonishing new prices 
and terms. Do not t Duy until 
you get them—$18.85 up. 


RIDER TED 
ride and exhibit sample, and make 
money. Many models and styles. 
is, lamps, horns. 
phe Tg Ang Rae 
° rr 
and our poy prices and t: terms. = 


WRITE TODAY—A POSTCARD WILL 00 IT 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. P-15, Chicago 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Getting Leland’s Goat 


(Concluded from page 21) 


better come over and take a look at the 
field.” 

“What?” gasped Nibs, thoroughly aroused. 
“What field? Hey—what—Operator—oh 
darn!” 

He dashed upstairs, filled with a terrible 
foreboding, and scrambled madly into his 
clothes. Inside of five-minutes he was at the 
field. He took one look at that expanse and 
leaned against the fence with his eyes shut. 
“One, two, three,” he counted and opened 
them. It was still there. 

From one end of the cinder track to the 
other, the latest architectural display of 
woodchuck palaces presented itself. Tun- 
nels, bridges, holes and plain heaps of dirt 
honeyeombed the track. Out of one of these 
gaping holes appeared a brown head and 
Cesar, with a grunt of rapture, waddled 
toward his master. 

“Looks pretty, doesn’t it?” remarked Mr. 
Andrews, coming behind Nibs. “Must have 
taken him all night.” 

“Glub,” said Nibs comprehensively. 

“Well,” Mr. Andrews continued, “I sup- 
pose it can be fixed in time for the meet. 
But don’t ever say ‘ woodchucks’ to me again 
as long as I live.” 

“Ugh,” said Nibs, jamming Cesar under 
one arm and gripping him firmly. 

“And, Nibs, ’'m afraid we'll have to do 
without a mascot for this meet. He’s too 
fond of digging to be any good at-all.” 

“Oh gee, Mr. Andrews,” Nibs pleaded, 
“just during the meet, so Leland can see him. 
They have that old goat of theirs, and r 

“Oh all right, Nibs. Just for the meet, if 
you'll be responsible for him. But if he does 
just one thing more, he stays home.” 

“Yes, sir,” Nibs agreed gratefully. 

“Look here, Nibs,” continued Mr. An- 
drews, “how about your hurdling? Are you 
going to knock all the hurdles over again?” 

Nibs looked miserable. “I'll try not to, 
sir. I just get in such a hurry that I forget 
about the hurdles and want to sprint.” 

Mr. Andrews looked serious. “You'll 
have some real competition this time, Nibs. 
Harrison of Leland is a pretty speedy chap. 
Well, remember to keep your chin ahead of 
your knee and your eyes on the next hurdle. 
We'll need all the points we can get, so do 
your best.” 

“Yes, sir!” Nibs grasped Ceesar more firm- 
ly and hurried away. 





NBs picked up his left shoe again and 
+‘ examined it doubtfully. One side of 
it was badly torn, and Nibs had no doubt 
whatever who or what had caused the 
destruction. However, in order to get a new 
shoe, he would have to tell Coach Andrews, 
and the coach had said that if Cxsar misbe- 
haved just once more—Nibs sighed heavily 
and pulled the shoe on. Fortunately, the 
rip was on the inner side and wouldn’t be 
very noticeable. He hoped it wouldn't 
slow him up—and sighed again. Then 
he walked out onto the field. 

Crack! The gun echoed sharply and four 
tall figures bobbed between the hurdles, 
rose and fell rhythmically and sprinted to the 
open. A boy, wearing the green and white of 
Haverford, snapped the tape, and was fol- 
lowed by another wearing the same colors. 
The bleachers applauded madly. 

“Gee whiz,” said Bill nervously, figuring 
madly on his scorecard. ‘‘ That ties the score. 
This is the silliest business having the races 
at the end, and all because of Cesar Augus- 
tus’ little games. Let’s see, what’s left?” 

Ted Lehman stopped pacing up and down 
to answer him. “‘Everything’s being run 
upside down. Just the two-twenty low 
hurdles left. That’s Nibs’ event.” 


Coach Andrews walked over to Nibs, who 
was thinking about his shoe. “All right, 
take your place. Remember all the time 
you're running, Nibs, that if you knock over 
three hurdles, you're disqualified. Keep on 
thinking that. Steady, boy. Here, you've 
got the second lane.” He gave him a shove 
and Nibs walked to his place feeling, as he 
afterwards described it, about as happy as a 
pea in a frying pan. 

“On your marks.” 
foot sorrowfully. 

“Get set.” 

Crack! The starter’s pistol barked. 

Nibs broke quickly from his crouch, 
running easily. He took the first hurdle 
half a foot ahead of Harrison, his most 
forbidding opponent. The second found the 
gap somewhat narrowed. On the fourth 
hurdle, with Harrison leading by a fraction 
of an inch, Nibs forgot to bring his rear leg 
up with a snap and it dragged, pulling the 
hurdle over. 

“Oh gee,” thought Nibs in a panic, “that’s 
one. 

The moment’s break in his speed had 
widened the gap between him and Harrison 
and Allen of Leland, while Nibs’ running 
mate, Mason, had crowded in level with him. 

The fifth hurdle. The sixth. His foot 
caught and dragged another down, almost 
throwing him off balance. Coach Andrews 
threw down his pencil and pad and watched 
despairingly. 

“One more and I’m out,” Nibs gasped. 
“T won't knock it over. I won't!” 

On the eighth hurdle, he drew level with 
Harrison again, since the Leland ace, despite 
his speed in a straightaway, was slow in 
getting back to earth, thereby losing precious 
seconds. 

On the ninth, Nibs forgot the valuable rule 
of watching the top rail of the next hurdle to 
be cleared. This, combined with a rapidly 
splitting shoe, upset him and he hit the 
hurdle he was jumping. 

It tottered perilously and the Haverford 
rooters held their breaths, as if they feared. 
the extra current of air might make it fall. 
It swayed a moment, then steadied and stood 
upright. ‘ 

Nibs, utterly unaware of whether it had 
fallen or not, cleared the tenth and last, and 
sprinted neck and neck with Harrison. Three 
feet from the finish, Nibs’ shoe gave up in de- 
spair, ripping down the entire side, and Nibs 
jumped for the tape, hoping it would stay on. 
He struck and broke the narrow white band 
a bare inch ahead of Harrison, his jump 
carrying him safely across the line. 

Eager team-mates swarmed around him. 

“Thought sure that hurdle was going 
down,” panted Bill, doing an impromptu 
jig. “Still can’t see why it didn’t.” 

Nibs pulled off his torn shoe and eyed it 
ruefully. “Look what Cesar did,” he told 
Mr. Andrews. “I didn’t show it to you be- 
cause I wanted to have Cesar here for the 
meet and now,” indignantly, “‘Ted says the 
mutt didn’t even show up.” 

“Well,” Mr. Andrews consoled him, “we 
won, anyway. What more do you want?” 


Nibs wiggled his left 


’ 
: 


“Nothing,” said Nibs truthfully. “‘Com- 
ing, Bill, you slowpoke?” 
“In a moment,” Bill called. “Go on 


ahead without me.” He walked along the 
now deserted field, until he came level with 
the almost-fatal ninth hurdle. In the second 
lane, slumbering peacefully, his pudgy body 
pressed against the hurdle, lay Czesar, half a 
javelin between his paws. 

Bill eyed him thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then bent down and patted the brown 
head. 

“Nice Cesar,” he said. 


How to Make a Hectograph 


WE ARE repeatedly receiving inquiries 
for particulars of how to make a medium 
for reproducing handwriting in quantities. 

Procure a biscuit tin lid, which should be 

tested to see that it is water-tight. 
_ Obtain one pound ordinary gelatine, cost- 
ing about thirty-five cents. Put it in a 
Saucepan, cover it with water, and boil until 
it has melted. Then add two teaspoonfuls 
of glycerine, and stir the mixture well. 

Place the biscuit tin lid on a flat table, and 
pour the mixture into it, being sure that it is 
perfectly level before allowing it to set. 

he copying is quite easy. With a gilt 
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pen and aniline ink write out your copy, 
rather thickly, but in a clear hand. Then 
wipe the composition with damp flannel. 
Lay your copy face downwards on the com- 
position, and press firmly and smoothly. 

Do not touch it for about two minutes, 
in which time the writing should be trans- 
ferred. You can then print off copies— 
laying each one on the composition and 
pressing firmly uponit. Take off the paper 
carefully. 

To remove the writing, wipe the composi- 
tion with the flannel, rubbing one way only; 





then leave it for a few hours. 


Snapshot 
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Want to be a 


Expert? 








Here’s how—“** 
Wet 
This Double-Coated 





| Ps 
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Film makes picture taking easy 


ODAK Verichrome Film has made 

it easy for any boy to take snap- 

shots like an expert. It gives him clear, 

lifelike pictures with even a simple, 
inexpensive camera. 

For Verichrome is one of the most 
interesting inventions in recent years. 
It is a double-coated film... with swo 
sensitive coatings... like having two 
films in one. 


ei 


The diagram above illustrates the 
principle of Verichrome’s two coat- 
ings. The first coating (A) is slow, 
to record bright parts. The second 
coating (B) is extremely fast, to catch 
the darker parts. 

Working together, these two coat- 
ings build up clear, crisp detail all 
over. And they allow. you to over- 
expose or underexpose quite a bit 
and still get a good picture. 

This makes picture taking easier 
and simpler than ever before. You 
don’t need to know anything about 





photography to get good results right 
from the very start. 

Verichrome safeguards your snap- 
shots by taking care of mistakes that 
a beginner might make. 

So count on Verichrome to give 
you better pictures. Just remember 
to hold the camera steady, watch the 
reflection in the finder, and press the 
lever gently. 

If you have no camera, we recom- 
mend the official Boy Scout Kodak 
shown below. $6, with case to wear 
on your belt. It is the favorite camera 
with boys. Makes 156” x 2%” pic- 
tures. Folds up, easy to carry. 

Get Kodak Verichrome Film from your 
Kodak dealer—ask him about the Scout 
Kodak, too. And, if you’re a Scout, try for 
the Photography 
Merit Badge this 
summer. Verichrome 
will help you. East- 
man Kodak Com- 


pany, Rochester, 
New York. 





@ TUNE IN on Kodak Week-end Hour, each 
Friday Evening, Columbia Broadcasting System 


Use Kodak VERICHROME Film 
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GUARD 
THE VITAL 


WATCH THE 
CHAMPION 


Form, grace, confidence—he’s got 
’em all. Especially confidence. He 
protects himself, so he’s sure of 


himself. 


Follow his lead. Do what every 
trained athlete does—wear an 
athletic supporter. Guard the 
delicate vital zone from sudden 
crippling twists and strains. 


Wear an athletic supporter 
every time you go in. You'll dive 
better, swim faster. You'll be at 
home in the water—and at ease 
on the beach. 


Only a good supporter is good 
enough. So ask your druggist for 
PAL, made by Bauer & Black. 
Well worth $1. 


BAUER & BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Chicago New York Toronto 





FREE BOOKLET—“Guard the Vital 
Zone”—tells what every young man 
should know about the need and func- 
tion of an athletic supporter. Mail this 
coupon to Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. BL-7 


PS os So eee 
Address. 


ee , 
In Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
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National seadinns 


URING the early part of every year 

there is an air of expectancy throughout 
the whole Sea Scout fleet, because during 
that time the selection of the Regional Flag- 
ships and the National Flagship is taking 
place. Of course the great prize is the Na- 
tional Flagship, and this year, more than any 
previous year, the interest in the selection 
has been intense. 

The announcement of the selection of the 
Sea Scout Ship, Frederick Harris, of which 
Thomas F. Darrah is the Skipper, and 
whose home port is Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, was made at the Annual Meeting of 
the Boy Scouts of America, held in New 
York City on May 16th. 

It was a great thrill to the thirty young 
men of the Frederick Harris, and their five 
leaders, to be present at the Annual Banquet 
of the Boy Scouts of America, held in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, where as one of the big 
features of the pageant they were presented 
with the National Sea Scout Flagship Flag by 
the National Director of Sea Scouting. 








Once more the ‘Islanders’ started for their 
objective, and the trip was completed with- 
out further excitement. Mooring was made 
at 5 bells of the 2nd dog watch, and then all 
shoved off for home. 

“Congratulations, you men of Ship 16, 
and ditto for Skipper Al Miller, for having 
such a bunch of wideawake boys! That’s 
the kind of stuff that makes Sea Scouts what 
it is, keeps the men on their toes, wideawake, 
and on the lookout for the unexpected. More 
power to you ‘Islanders’, may you have 
many happy and profitable trips in your 
craft, and bring more glory to yourself and 
to our Crescent Bay Council.” 

The hearty congratulations of the National 
Sea Scout Committee are extended to the 
Skipper and Sea Scouts of Ship No. 16. 


Frostbite Cruise 
ATURDAY, March 12th, the member 
of the Sea Scout Ship, Sea Devil, of 

Floral Park, embarked on a winter cruise. 
With a fair wind and snappy cold weather, 
we left Centre Island in a 20-foot sloop, 





Sea Scouts of the “Cutty Sark” repair a mast at the Twenty-second Annual D M eet- 
ing as the Chief Scout Executive and the National Sea Scout Director look on 


These young men have done a fine piece of 
work and have received congratulations on 
their success from all over the United States. 


Sea Scout Tradition 

MANY Sea Scout Ships have been fortu- 

nate enough to have saved lives in 
peril at sea, but it has remained for the Sea 
Scout Ship No. 16 of Crescent Bay Council, 
California, to have the rare distinction of 
making two rescues on one cruise. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Council paper 
Barnacle, give the details. 

** After working on their craft in the morn- 
ing, painting, scraping, polishing bright work, 
and overhauling the motor, they cleared 
mooring and started their cruise of the 
harbor. Fifteen minutes after shoving off, 
Sea Scouts Atherton and Sinclair on lookout 
sighted a small sailing canoe. After watching 
the tiny craft pitch from wave to wave, ap- 
parently out of control of the three occupants, 
they saw it caught in a sudden change of 
wind and turn turtle. 

“Instantly the two men snapped to action. 
‘Wreck off the Starboard Bow, Sir,’ they re- 
ported to Mr. Patterson. He snapped the 
tiller hard over and headed for the wreck, 
which lay wallowing in the heavy seas, a 
quarter-mile distant. All possible speed was 
crowded into the sturdy motor and in a few 
moments, the drenched crew of the tiny craft, 
consisting of two boys and a girl, were safe 
aboard the Sea Scout Ship. With the 
canoe in tow, and with the guests wrapped 
in blankets, and warming by the engine, 
they made for Cabrillo Beach, and in a 
short time the rescued trio was safely landed 
at the pier. 

“The men then shoved off to complete 
their cruise. They passed the Coast Guard 
base and the Yacht Clubs, and saw a man 
standing in water up to the waist, struggling 
with a submerged 20-foot motor launch, 
carrying the name, Miss Helene. The launch 
was taking water faster than the man could 
bail her out. Again full speed and forced 
draft were resorted to, and the rescue crew 
of Ship 16 soon had the Miss Helene bailed 
dry and lifted from the water to the dock. 


Mr. Franklin Remington, Chairman of our 
Ship’s Committee, in command. A fast trip 
along the Island and then out to the Sound, 
passing Cold Spring Harbor light, close 
— to exchange greetings with the light- 

ee 

AS the sun lowered into the horizon, we 
came about and set our course for home. The 
sun sent a path of gold across the water as 
we rounded the point. With the wind on 
our starboard quarter, we traveled along at 
a fast clip. All sails drawing, we were soon 
in sight of our mooring. Several figures 
bundled in fur coats, topped with Sea Scout 
white hats, stood by to pick up our mooring. 
As our bow ploughed through the water, 
dipping now and again and sending a cold 
line spray over the crew, the red faces of the 
smiling Sea Scouts forward would turn to 
avoid the spray. The jib fluttered and we 
came up into the wind and made a perfect 
mooring at our base. The sails were lowered 
and stored. The crew, with cheeks aglow, 
lined up and piped Mr. Remington over the 
side. A short row and we were again ashore 
after a most spectacular winter cruise.” 

The above was reported by the Skipper to 
the National Director of Sea Scouting. 


Summer Plans 


DURING the months of July and August, 

many interesting rendezvous will be 
held at Sea Scout camps. At Put-in-Bay, 
Detroit, Michigan, a Sea Scout encampment 
will be held in July. Another interesting one 
will be held in Erie, Pennsylvania, late in 
August. Sea Scouts will attend the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles, and in many of the 
Councils this year there will be a Sea Scout 
section where boys will be taught to sail and 
row boats. 


Sea Scout Patrol Pamphlet 

ALITILE pamphlet called “The Sea 

Scout Patrol” gives all the information 
on how this can be organized, and will be 
sent free to any Scout by writing to Thomas 
J. Keane, Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lirs, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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When it ey 


footwear, there's 
nothing that conies 
within forty miles of 
of these Bass Mocca- 
sins for comfort and 
real foot freedom. 


There's a reason why Bass | 
Moccasins are best. It's 

because they are Genuine | 
Moceasins—like those the | 
Indians wore—made from 
the softest, strongest | 
leathers that can be had. | 


You'll never have to worry 
aLout missing any good | 
times on account of sore 
feet if you wear 
BASS 
MOCCASINS 
Not only you will like ‘em 
but so will dad and ma, 
because they wear so long 
and cost so little. | 


Write for FREE CATALOG—IUuStrates and describes 
the eighty-two Styles of “Bass Moccasins and Shoes for 
Fishing, Hunting, Camping, Hiking, Golf and Street Wear 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


717 MAIN STREET WILTON, , MAINE | 





FISHING 








You'll catch more fish if you cast into the weeds, 
rushes and/| lily pads—that’s where the “big boys 
feed and hide. The important thing to remember 
is to use weedless baits. You'll find the most popu- 
lar ones pictured and described in ‘‘Your Passport to 
Fishing Paradise,”” mailed free to Boy Scouts. 
Send for yours now. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
741 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AMISON 3) 3BLESS S HOOKS 


TKEDE 


SHANNON TRON SPINNERS 
SPECIAL ARCHERY SETS 


For young people; beautiful, 
hand-made, finely finished. 
1-A: 4 ft. 6in. Lemonwood Bow 
three 23 $479 
poate So arrows; 22 in. paper 1 
SA; § te. Indian bow, 
Curved; ou arrows 25 in. a 
paper target fac 
Clip this adv. pom order to-day. 
Send 4c. postage for big catalog. 


~ STEMMLER CO., Box C-2, Queens Village, N. Y. 
RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS We'suptysics. 

f- Xo Pa 50 o -% sts 


Fur Farm - ezogt. ge st. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO. Box soca theimes Park, Missouri 


Leathercraft 


SCOUTMASTERS — 

— CAMP LEADERS 
Insure the eee of your Arts and Craft 
classes by opting Leathercraft. You 
will enjoy teaching it and the boys will 
find it most in a Everything can 
be supplied for you irections that are 

easy to follow, complete patterns, beau- 
tiful craft leathers in whole skins or cut 
to shape can be furnished at small cost. 
124-page Leathercraft Book and Supp'e- 
a Supplement only 
- free price lists— 


Order Official Boy. Scout Leathercralt 
Packages direct m Boy Scouts of 
America, Supply Service, 2 Park Ave., 
New aa ms 


GRATON. ‘% “KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Grub-Pile 


(Concluded from page 18) 


the plant to the “liver and lights” of an 
animal. 

Foods that you and I can classify as “‘ work- 
shop foods” are rich in vitamins. Conse- 
quently they are rich in health-giving quali- 
ties. Liver contains more vitamins than 
beef-steak. 

The green leaves of plants are all, in this 
sense, “ work-shop” foods. Lettuce, endive, 
spinach, cabbage, beet-tops, watercress and 
other green-leaf foods of that kind are all 
rich in health-giving properties. 

Another thing: Foods that are grown in 
sunlight usually have excellent health-giving 
properties. Apples and oranges and pears 
and tomatoes. 

Whenever you eat a “‘whole animal” you 
get lots of vitamins, because the “whole 
animal,” of course, includes the “‘ work-shop” 
part. That sounds funny until you begin 
to think how many whole animals we re pally 
do eat. Oysters and clams, and shrimps, and 
oyster-crabs. 

And here’s another item that is also, in a 
sense, a “whole animal,” because it contains 
all the ingredients from which a whole 
living creature develops: an egg. 

Similar to an egg, in that it also contains 
all the ingredients for growth and strength, is 
milk. 

Green leaves (like lettuce), milk, eggs, and 
grown-in-the-sun fruits and vegetables, are 
all rich in vitamins. 

Green leaves and milk, in particular, have 
so full a supply of all the different kinds of 
vitamins that food scientists have come to 
call them “protective” foods. If you get 
enough milk and lettuce—say a quart of 
milk a day, and lettuce or its equivalent at 
least once a day—it will go a long way toward 
giving you good health, and good teeth, 
too. 

And now let’s see if we can weave all these 
things together and find some rules for camp 
cooking. And suggestions for camp pro- 
visions. 

First, canned foods. Although they are 
relatively heavy to pack, canned foods nowa- 
days are almost indispensable to close-in 
camping trips and hikes because of their 
convenience. Since the further you get from 
actual sunlight and sunshine-growth, the 
further you are from full vitamin-content in 
any food, canned foods as a whole do not 
rank as high in vitamins as fresh milk, eggs, 
fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, and fresh 
meats. By using too great a proportion of 
canned foods you might easily get yourself 
on one of the deficiency diets that leads to- 
ward poor health, But canned foods are 
quite all right if you see to it that they're supple- 
mented by a good proportion of fresh milk, 

Sresh fruit, or fresh vegetables. ; 

Second, sugar and flour. 

Here we run into something that I haven’t 
spoken of before. It’s probable that the un- 
due proportion of white flour and white 


The Tough Egg 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Why not?” Billy snaps. 

I don’t like the way he sticks out his jaw. 
He seems to be afraid somebody will say he 
wasn t as young as he used to be. 

“You don’t have to rush it,” I soothes him. 
“Anyhow, I'd like to see how Larry looks 
alongside Doc Brooks. We can wait for you.” 

So Billy Tyson doesn’t get into the line-up 
until three days later. By that time I knew 
Bull Kelly was right. This boy Larry Hill 
is the berries. He knows how to play a ball, 
he’s a good whip, he works fine with Doc on 
double plays, and he can hit. But like all 
rookies, he’s a bit shy on experience. A 
manager likes to see a wise head out there 
around second. It’s an important spot. 
But, anyway, if worse comes to worst, I 
know I have a kid I can throw in there and 
gamble on. 

Then Billy Tyson pulls on a glove, and 
right away it’s a pipe why they called him 
the come-back kid before Gus Dork plastered 
him as a tough egg What he does out at 
second is neat and pretty, and Ma Tyson is 
watching him from the stand, and Larry Hill 
is watching him, too. He’s wise to the kid; 
ry once, when he passes him, he shoots 
a ig. 

“Feast your lamps,” he says, 
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“and like it.” 





sugar that we ordinarily eat is responsible 
for a good deal of the below-average health 
and tooth conditions that are found in this 
country. If, in ydur camp cooking or on 
your summer vacations you can substitute 
whole-wheat flour and brown sugar for white, 
you'll be better off. If you can find a way 
to use molasses for sweetening, or better 
still, honey, fine and dandy! Both white 
flour and white sugar are “out-of-balance” 
foods, and the less you have to use them the 
better. 

You may find, when you once start in 
using it, that you like brown sugar better 
than white sugar, anyway. 

Third, “prepared” breakfast foods, and 
soups, and so on. All right if you use fresh 
milk, or fresh fruit, at the same meal. 

Fourth, fresh fruits and vegetables. Often 
hard enough to get, if youre camping far 
out in the woods. The answer is to neglect 
no opportunity of getting them when you 
can. Berries are often to be had for the 
picking. Every farmhouse has a supply of 
fresh vegetables. Go after ’em whenever 
you can. 

Fifth, milk and eggs. Also, often as hard 
to get as they are valuable. Hen’s eggs 
don’t grow on trees. But every countryside 
has its cows and chickens. And if, by a few 
extra miles of hiking, you can arrange for a 
fresh-milk-and-egg supply, you'll be a lot 
better off than you will be if you can’t. 

Sixth, “protective” foods and their substi- 
tutes. 

There is no good substitute for green 
leaves, like lettuce. But small heads of 
lettuce are neither heavy nor very bulky, 
and will keep fairly well. Put in cold water, 
when you get to camp, they will freshen con- 
siderably. By peeling off the outer leaves of 
a partly wilted head of lettuce, you may find 
the inside quite fresh and crisp. If you’ve 
never tried biting into a small, crisp head of 
lettuce as a “freshener” in the middle of the 
forenoon, or on some tiring hike when you're 
hot and jaded, you’ve no idea how good you 
may find it. Try it some time, just for luck. 

Cheese is a milk product that makes quite 
a fair substitute. It’s easy to carry, and 
keeps well. Some of the hardiest races in 
the world make a meal from some sort of 
rye or whole-wheat bread and a hunk of 
cheese. 

To go with a meal of that sort, some of the 
dried fruits are mighty good. Rough-dried 
figs, for example. Or raisins. Dried prunes. 
Dates. Dried apricots. In Turkey and 
Arabia a whole meal is often made of dried 
figs or dried olives. 

Figure out other combinations for yourself. 
What I’ve given you here is only a starter. 
Use your own ingenuity in seeing to it that, 
summer or winter, you get plenty of fresh 
milk and green leaves like lettuce, and you'll 
be headed toward a long life and a healthy 
one. 


Larry says nothing. The next inning Billy 
knocks off a runner going into second. It’s 
a neat trick. And in the fifth, with the regu- 
lars at bat, Larry makes the same play. 
Then I know that here’s a kid who’s going to 
learn fast. 

But it gets Billy Tyson sore. “Ain’t you 
got any stuff of your own?” he sneers. 

“Your stuff is good enough for me,” says 
Larry. “I told you I'd be watching you.” 

“And spilling sob stuff,” Billy cracks. 
That’s the tip-off that the kid’s been talking 
some more to Ma Tyson about his sister. I 
see the kid’s face get pale. After that they’re 
ice toward each other. 

The day comes when we start north, barn- 
storming and picking up expense money. By 
this time, though I’m not telling anybody my 
plans, the team’s picked out in my mind. 
It’s Billy Tyson at second. He’s got a thin 
edge, and that edge is experience. I’ve de- 
cided to farm out Larry to some club in the 
International League, and keep a string on 
him. I want him where he'll be in the line-up 
every day, learning. If Billy’s legs go bad 
during the season I can call the kid back. 
Anyway, I'll need him next season, for this 
is Billy’s last shot at the big time. He’s 





doing his last come-back. He should worry. 
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Autograph Contest 
for Boys and Girls 


One of the most fascinating contests ever staged! 
Collect signatures of well-known people—and YOU 


may win the Grand Prize of 
the thrill of meeting and co 


tant men and women all over the wor 


forget that your collection m 


—some individual signatures have sold for thousands 
n below and 


of dollars. Fill out the cou 
of Waterman’s Autograph A 


A Message to Those Who Have 


|! HAVE YOUR} 
AUTOGRAPH | 
GENERAL ?} 











CERTAINLY. ! 
| SEE YOU HAVE 
A WATERMAN'S 
PEN.IVE USED 
ONE MYSELF 
FOR YEARS 





















No. 94 


A Waterman’s 
Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen that 
you will be 
roud to own. 
Priced at $5. 
Others from 
$2.75 to $10.00 
in a complete 
range of points 
—with incom- 
arable writ- 
Bg smooth- 
ness. 


. 
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$1000 in cash. Think of 
rresponding with impor- 
it And, don’t 


ay become very valuable 


°2900 


IN CASH PRIZES 
333 GRAND AWARDS 


et your copy 


Ibum FRE 


Already Entered the Contest! 


Have dad, mother, sister and brother hel 
pare a list of names of famous people whose auto- 
ae you would like to get. Go to your local library 
look through the “‘Who’s Who” 

addresses. Follow the newspapers, magazines, radio 
and movies for the names of well-known Spaividen, 


anc 


and tell them you are trying 
a prize in Waterman’s Aut 
Contest. 
and resourcefulness will win! 


Enthusiasm, persistence 


133 Cash Prizes 
you pre- 


2nd Grand Prize........... $350 
3rd Grand Prize........... $100 
4th to 7th Prizes (4 Prizes)... $50 
for names and gh to 13th Prizes (6 Prizes). $25 


4th to 33rd Prizes (20 Prizes) $10 
34th to 133rd Prizes (100 Prizes) $5 
200 Other Awards 

Next 100 Prizes—$5 Waterman’s 
Fountain Pen. (Famous No. 94 
for Boys. Lady Patricia for Girls) 

Next 100 Prizes—A fine Water- 
man’s Mechanical Pencil. 


to win 
ograph 
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] This 5” x 7” 
Waterman’s 


FREE! 


Autograph Album, con- 
taining rules of the contest, 
suggestions on how to win, 
and space for autographs. 





DON’T DELAY— MAIL TODAY! ! 
"L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, Autograph Contest 
191 Broadway, New York City oO 


I am not more than 16 years of age and want to enter 
the Waterman’s Autograph Contest. Please send me, 
free of charge, your autograph album, with rules and 
suggestions for winning. 


Name 


Address 
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Every nickel you put 
into a Firestone canvas 
shoe buysa full nickel’s 
worth of sturdy wear 
and comfort. The up- 
pers are strong and 
durable, reinforced at 
points of wear. But 
even more important 
are the non-skid Fire- 
stone soles, especially 
designed 
for espe- 
cial needs 
— like this 
one that 
hugs the 
ground for hiking and 
climbing. 
This sole is especiall 
designed for basketball 
—for sure-footed, safe- 
footed speed. But no- 
tice particularly the 
“pivot point,” exactly 
placed for a sudden 
stop, a lightning pivot, 
onden asafe 
we fora 
basket. 


Forwalk- 

ing, for 

running, 

for all-around sum- 
mer wear, this kind 
of tread puts a spring 
in your step and clings 
to the ground like a 
new auto tire. 


There are all kinds 
of Firestone Canvas 
Shoes, with special 
features for special 
needs. . .andata wide 
range of prices. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., BOSTON 


He’s got a good garage business in his home 
town and plenty of jack soaked away. 

I guess the kid knows he’s lost out. He 
gets very quiet, as though there’s something 
on his mind, and I don’t see him in any more 
long, talks with Ma Tyson. But if the kid 
knows he won't play major league ball this 
year, he takes it fine and keeps going after 
everything hit near him. Some rookies let 
down when they find they’re not making the 
grade. Not Larry. That kid had nerve. 


E PLAY our first exhibition game. 

When Billy comes to bat in the second 
inning, one of the rooters for the home team 
lets out a roar: 

“Come on, Billy. Let’s see how tough an 
egg you really are.” Billy pops a fly to the 
pitcher, and gets good and properly razzed. 
I can see the handwriting on the wall— 
they'll be tough-egging Billy Tyson all 
around the circuit. That’s another poke 
somebody owes Gus Dork. 

The tough-egg greeting gets Billy’s goat. 
He goes through the day without a hit, and 
afterwards he grouches in the dressing-room, 
and I hope Larry won’t cross his path. When 
I get back to the hotel Dork gives me the 
high sign. 

“*What was the matter with the Panthers’ 
tough egg today?” he asks. 
“Take an earful of advice,” 
and lay off.” 

Gus gives me a chesty smile. “ Don’t worry 
about me, Mac. Anyway, the advice comes 
too late. My story’s already on the wire.” 

Weil, we're to play another game in this 
burg tomorrow, so there’s no train to catch. 
We take our time with our dinner, and I see 
Larry looking over to where Gus is eating. 
Billy and Ma come into the dining-room, and 
Ma’s eyes are just a little red. Everybody 
expects a ball player to get the boos when he’s 
bad, but wisecracking Gus Dork had started 
something that wasn’t in the rules. Billy’s 
a second-baseman, not a bathing beauty. 

Gus finishes his dinner and strolls out. 
And the next instant Larry is away from his 
table and out of the dining-room. 

I see what’s coming, but I’m too late to 
stop it. By the time I get to the lobby, 
Larry’s coming back. 

“TY should have handled him hard,” he 
says, “but I only slapped his face.” 

“*He took it?” I asks. 

“Like a weak sister,” says Larry. 

Some of the boys go off to a movie, and 
by and by I see Billy and Ma sitting off in a 
quiet corner of the lobby behind some potted 
palms. Nobody has seen Larry slap Gus, 
and it hasn’t got noised around. Ma is 
talking, and Billy sits there with a scowl. I 
figure he needs some cheering up, so I stroll 
over and give him the news that he’s all set 
for another season in the big time. 

*“You mean,” Ma says, “that the club will 
carry Billy as a regular?” 

“Nothing else,” I assures her. “I pick 
Billy to have one whale of a season.” 


I tells hina, 


“ 


Billy brightens up, but Ma doesn’t seem 
to Bet much kick out of it. 

““Shucks, Ma,” Billy says; “don’t you go 
fretting about me. These old dogs will stand 
up for ‘another season. 

“Will they, Billy?” she asks. 

“No busher’s going to run me out when 
I’ve set my mind on playing’ball.”” The old 
boy’s tickled to think he can still beat out a 
peppy youngster. “I guess I'm a pretty 
tough egg, at that.” 

“There ought to be a law to stop people 
being called out of their names,” Ma says 
in a low voice. 

Billy sticks out his chin. “I know the kind 

of law... 

“You promised me, Billy.” 

“Oh, all right,” Billy says sullen. “All 
right.” 


WELL that’s settled, and I expect to see 
Masmile. Instead, she sits there looking 
like she’s troubled. These old-timers take a 
chance of snapping their legs when they slide 
into a bag. I’ve seen it happen. Ma’s been 
around baseball long enough to know. I 
wait for her to make objections. When she 
does speak it isn’t what I expected at all. 

““What are you going to do with Larry?’ 
she asks. 

I tell her that I'll farm him out with a 
string on him. 

**So you can call him back if Billy slows 
up?” says Ma. 

“Who says I’m going to slow up?” Billy 
bristles, and Ma lays a hand on his shoulder. 
The next thing Billy gives her a crooked 
smile as though he’s ashamed of himself. 
Ma just smiles back. 

“Larry will be disappointed,” she says. 

**He’s young,” I tells her. ** Anyway, he'll 
be back with us next year.” 

Well, before I know how it has happened, 
we're talking about Larry Hill. Ma tells us 
about Larry’s sister who can’t walk because 
there’s something wrong with her spine that 
can be set right only by an operation. But 
there are two things against the operation 
just now. First, it will cost a lot of money, 
which Larry can’t earn in a minor league. 
Second, the doctor who is a shark on this 
operation has his own private hospital in 
the city which the Panthers call home. 

“Ma,” Billy says, “you're too soft-hearted. 
You fall for every sympathy gag.” He cer- 
tainly sounded like a tough egg then. 

**He hasn't played for sympathy,’ Ma says 
quietly. ‘‘He doesn’t realize how much he’s 
told me.” And then she gives us the rest of 
the story. Larry could pay the cost of the 
operation. If the operation was done right at 
the start of a stretch of at-home games 
could see his sister every day and, by the 
time we left for a swing around the circuit, 
she would be pretty much on the come-back. 

‘They are orphans,” Ma says, “and Larry 
is all she has. She’s leaned on him. She’s 
been in bed a long time, and the doctor 
doesn't think she'll have the spunk to rally 
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if Larry isn’t around. You see, she’s dis- 
couraged.” 

“Look here,”’ Billy Tyson barks, “ 
this sister of his, a big baby?” 

“*She’s fifteen years old,” says Ma. 

For a while nobody says a word, and then 
Ma pushes back her chair. 

“Tm tired,” she says. “I think I'll go 
upstairs.” 

She and Billy look at each other, and | 
know something i is passing between them. 

“*Good-night,” Ma says softly. 

Well, Billy and I sit there. After a while 
Billy says: 

“*A year’s a long time, Mac.” I get the 
hunch he’s thinking that another year’s a 
long time for that girl to lie in bed. He 
begins to scratch his ear like a man does when 
he’s thinking hard. 

“Mac,” Billy says, “that sick kid changes 
everything. I’ve got to come clean. I’m not 
sure about my legs. 

**That’s rather sudden, isn’t it?’’ I asks. 


what is 


“N?: I've been stepping lively, but it’s 
been costing me something. Ma 
knows. I’ve forced myself to keep going be- 
cause I wanted to show Larry I was still hot. 
I wouldn’t be able to keep up the pace until 
June; you'd have to call him back, anyway. 
I've been watching him. He'll make it. 
Anyway, I'll stick around. I could teach 
him a lot in a couple of weeks.” 

We sit there a while longer. 

“If it’s the money,” I said, 
could lend it to him.” 

You could see that Billy was tempted. 

“No,” he says at last. “He'd have to see 
her every day. And I’m not stringing you 
Mac, about the legs. Of course, if it wasn’t 
for this sick kid I'd whip myself along and 
get a kick out of seeing how long I could keep 
that rookie out of the line-up.” He looks 
down at the crooked finger that once got 
cracked by a fast one. “There wouldn’t be 
any satisfaction in that, Mac, knowing about 
this sick kid. Guess I'll go up and tell Ma.” 

I walk over to the telegraph desk to say 
a word to the operator, who’s been on that 
key for years and who’s an old pal of mine. 
He’s cleaned up all the copy for the reporters 
traveling with the club. He’s left the stuff 
Gus Dork' filed right after the game on the 
counter. I get an eyeful of it: 

“Tough-egg Billy Tyson wasn’t a bit 
tough with the bat today. As a result the 
Panthers almost lost the first exhibition game 
of the homeward trip. Three times Tyson 
came to bat with men on, and three times 
the tough egg failed . 

I glance across the lobby to where Billy 
Tyson is waiting for the elevator. I’ve got a 
lump in my throat. There he stands waiting 
to go up and tell Ma that he’s too straight to 
fake it, that he’s hanging up his spiked shoes 
for good, that he’s no longer the come-back 
kid, that he’s through. And all for a sick 
kid that he’s never seen. 

Tough egg? Huh! 


“the club 




















J 
“Don’t worry dear, papa’s all right. 


It’s only movie stuff”’ 
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wrt is the greatest single proposition 

a man can undertake to-day in aero- 
nautics? The organizing of a transoceanic 
flight. 

From experience behind the scenes since 
the first transatlantic flying boat, The Amer- 
ica, was projected and designed by Glenn 
Curtiss for Mr. Rodman Wanamaker and 
various other flights attempted over a period 
of twenty years, including the negotiations 
for the first Orteig prize which Lindbergh 
won, I can say emphatically that the or- 
ganization of an expedition to cross the ocean 
or to make a long-distance flight of equal or 
greater distance is not the mere matter of 
getting an airplane from one side of the 
ocean to the other. It is not even one of 
chance or luck, but it is one of the most sci- 
entifically studied problems possible to be 
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and exceptional skill united in one majestic 
effort. 


HE advance in transatlantic air travel 

since the first one-man flight with a gas 
tank on wings to the present engineering 
plans, nearing completion, of a flying-wing, 
carrying commerce on regular schedule, is 
only what we have seen in all other transpor- 
tation problems which have already been 
solved; the trireme with oars, the “clipper,” 
the Leviathan and Europa, show the steps of 
progress on the sea; the travois, the cart, the 
car, the “Mogul,” the bus, the truck on ce- 
ment highway, mark the steps of rapid 
progress in transportation. There are many 
transport air-lines over the land, but we need 
to add commercial air-lines over the ocean. 
Zeppelins are running on schedule, advertised 

















A glance into the future shows a great air-liner circling a seadrome. 
Drawn by Julius Pinsky 


solved to-day, and one of the most a curate 
engineering tasks combined with careful or- 
ganization calling for research in every direc- 
tion to secure success, in order that every 
part of the complicated plan may fit to- 
gether with the utmost possible smoothness, 
and that every detail, however small, shall 
be considered as of the greatest importance; 
there are indeed no unimportant details 
in such a tremendous undertaking. 

Take a typical airplane crew for such a 
trip: there would be two pilots, one to relieve 
the other, an instrument man and a naviga- 
tor. These four men are to spend some forty 
hours in the sky without contact with the 
rest of humanity other than afforded by 
wireless. There is no train of bearers as in 
a “safari,” no camel caravan; there is no 
floating island like the Mauretania or Europa 
with a cityful of men, many of them skilled 
workers. In our plane there are just four 
men dependent on the structure and proper 
functioning of the machinery, directed by 
wireless signals and communicating with 
assistants thousands of miles away, calculat- 
ing their position and relying upon ap- 
parently insignificant instruments in the 
darkness and on their intelligence, specialized 
knowledge and skilful training. 

_ Can you picture these four men?—a val- 
lant crew peering through the fog, perhaps 
beaten down by heavy rains, buffeted by gusts 
of stormy wind whistling around the wind- 
shield; the sounds of the tempest drowned 
by the roar of the motors; the tense set faces 
of all revealing the common thrill that makes 
them as one man with one brain and many 
hands—the culmination of a lifetime of 
preparation, the super-strength of a great 
ideal above and before them urging them on 
with a vital force; the hopes and prayers of 
friends on either shore buoying them up on 
their gallant way and drawing them on to 
their victorious goal. The finest achieve- 
ments of designers, material of the very best 





like ocean sailings, from Europe to South 
America. Posters announcing the sailing 
dates can be seen in the window of the Ham- 
burg-American Line on Broadway. 

At present, airplanes must remain in the 
air by the power of their motors which burn 
large amounts of fuel. Lindbergh’s main 
and only thought was of his gas, and he even 
sacrificed his personal comfort in providing 
for the proper placing of his fuel. As the 
amount of gas is reduced more “pay load” 
can be carried. The practical distance that 
an airplane can carry a commercial load 
without stop is limited to about five hundred 
miles, so seadromes, or ocean landing places, 
must be provided. They are already planned, 
complete in every detail, to be anchored in a 
chain across the Atlantic Ocean when they 
will be needed. They will have comfortable 
accommodations for passengers and crews of 
the liners of the air and powerful motor- 
boats to lend assistance; wireless communi- 
cation and radio beacons, and they will be of 
assistance in many ways to vessels sailing on 
the surface of the sea. 

One of the most important elements of 
success in ocean flying is the ability to fly by 
instruments. Besides the usual engine indica- 
tors the instrument board must include blind 
flying instruments to be used in fog and dark- 
ness. One of the most valuable of these blind 
flying instruments is called a “‘Gyro Hori- 
zon.” This shows an artificial horizon line 
for the pilot to steer by. The pilot always 
looks at the natural horizon to tell whether 
he is flying level, climbing or diving, or if 
one wing tip is higher than the other. When 
he can not see the natural horizon the artifi- 
cial horizon tells him what to do. Through 
the face of this instrument the pilot sees a 
miniature airplane which moves with re- 
spect to a horizon line across the dial exactly 
as the real machine moves with respect to the 

actual horizon. Another instrument, the navi- 
graph, enables the navigator to determine 





The subject this month is: 
he best drawing of a future air-liner. 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 

In case of a tie the prize award will go to all tying contestants. 

Drawings or letters must reach the office of Maj. Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


Drawings must be received on or before July 15, 1932. 









“YOU'VE GAINED 
ANOTHER POUND, 
FRED.” 











O FELLOWS like Cocomalt? 

And how! Just go into any 
camp mess hall when Cocomalt is 
being served. See how quickly it’s 
gobbled up. Listen to them yell for 
“seconds”. 


And no wonder. Cocomalt is as 
delicious as chocolate soda...as 
refreshing as ice cream. It’s just 
the kind of cool, smooth, creamy 
drink that makes a fellow forget 
the heat. 


But more important than that, 
Cocomialt is a food-drink that quickly 
builds up strength and energy. It 
supplies extra proteins, carbohy- 
drates and minerals which promote 
sturdy growth and help to build 
up weight. 

That’s a corabination that’s hard 
to beat! A drink that is refreshing 
and very nourishing. A drink that 
boys not only enjoy but which is ben- 
eficial for them. No wonder camp 
directors, athletic coaches, health 
authorities say: ‘Drink Cocomalt.” 

Thousands of fellows have found 
this tempting food - drink a sure 
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ou bet our boys 


like Cocomalt 


—and how they gain on it!” 


SAY FAMOUS CAMP DIRECTORS 


way to a husky physique. If you are 
thin and underweight — Cocomalt 
will help to fill you out, give you 
the kind of build you can be proud 
of. If you are frail and lack stamina, 
Cocomalt will help you acquire 
plenty of energy and endurance. 
Contains Vitamin D 

Cocomalt contains a rich supply of the 
Sunshine Vitamin D, without which 
.-.aS you probably know from your 
lessons in biology...we would not 
be able to have strong, straight bones 
and sound teeth. (Cocomalt is licensed 
to contain not less than 30 Steen- 
bock Vitamin D units per ounce by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation under Steenbock Patent 
No. 1,680,818.) 


NOTE: Cocomalt is accepted by 
the committee on foods of the 
American Medical Association 
and is licensed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 

__ Ask for Cocomalt 
Cocomalt is delicious in camp or at 
home. Comes in % Ib., 1lb. and 5 Ib. 
family size cans. Grocers sell it. For 
trial-size can use the coupon below. 








Cocomaltis a scientific food 


extract, partially defatted 
chocolate and milk, sugar, 
whole eggs, flavoring and 
added Sunshine Vitamin D. 


ocomalt 








Name 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 20-G, Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me a generous trial-size can of Cocomalt. I am 
enclosing 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 





Address. 





State 





City 


COOL! | 
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ADDS 7Q% MORE NOURISHMENT (FOOD- ENERGY) TO MILK 










































































CAMP TIME MEANS 
WHITTLING TIME! 


You'll need the new approved Boy Scout 


wee es 





"A pr to Make Things With” 


AWAY to camp! Don’t forget to take that new Boy 
-KRAFT Knife with you. You can 


Scout WHITT. 
whittle models easier and better. 


Four blades— big one for coarse work, small one with 
45° offset point for fine work, a “hollow-chisel” blade 
for unusual, close-in work, and fourth, a scraper blade 
with a bottle opener, can opener and screw driver all 


i& one. 


What a Knife for camp use—there’s none ocear! Be 


sure you buy the original Cattaraugus W 


KRAFT Knife, approved by your Boy Scout National 


Headquarters. 


Send the coupon below for the folder describing this 


Knife and we'll send you FREE a booklet that gives all 
the “tricks” of whittling. Send for it now! 


ssseevseeeees Mail This Coupon Now evessreeseeees 


Gira RAUGUS 


CUTLERY CO., Little Valley, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your folder completely describ- 
ing oe. New Approved Boy Scout TT-L 
KRAFT Knife and also your “How To Whittle” 
booklet. 














EASY 


You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more, Home trial, Easy 
payments. See your deal- 
er or write for free book. 

rr instrument. 

c. G. CONN, Lid. 

707 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Worlds Largest 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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C Cuticara Refreshing and 
Shaving non- irritating 


even when used 


ZRNRR twice daily. 


At your dealers or sent on pecans of 85e. 
< Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Mass. 
SESSSSESEEERSEEEEEESEEEESS 








Earn Money — This Summer 
Stringing Tennis Rackets 


Make $1.5° an hour or more SEND FOR 


We’ . Teach apes — 
[t's money stringing tennis 
rackets” Ay Our st spere time this spring and 
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BOOK 
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| mate amount of drift caused by a side wind. 
| This must be allowed for in setting the course 
of the airplane in order to keep on the direct 
route. 

There are four main routes from Europe 
to America as usually considered, one by 
Iceland and Greenland to Canada; one via the 
Azores and Bermuda; another, the North 
Atlantic great circle route from Ireland to 
Newfoundland; and the direct or steamer all 
water route from Lands End, England, or 
Queenstown, Ireland, to New York. About 
the southern point of Newfoundland and east 
of Nova Scotia are what are known as the 
Grand Banks. This is a famous place for 
deep-sea fishing and vessels come from 
neighboring parts in great numbers to fish for 
cod, haddock and other deep-sea fish. Just 
to the south of the Grand Banks flows the 
Gulf Stream with its warm water and bits of 
seaweed which are carried from the Carib- 
bean Sea all across the Atlantic nearly to the 
coast of England. Along the edge of this 
Gulf Stream, especially where it meets with 
the cold currents of water coming from the 
Arctic Ocean, near the Grand Banks, the 
difference in surface temperature of the air 


to smother any sound that might emerge 
from his throat. 

“Take him back,” ordered Long John. 
“T’ll wait for you.’ 

Jack nodded. But Rags had heard enough. 
With one convulsive movement he freed him- 
self and bounced far enough away to be 
nearly swallowed up by the night. 

Long John swore softly, “You've got to 
get him,” he whispered finally. “If you don’t 
he’ll follow you to the post and we’ ‘in be enter- 
taining a couple of machine guns.’ 

Jack moved noiselessly toward Rags. 
But Rags hadn’t trailed his master just to 
be carried home again. He edged away still 
farther into the night. 

Again Jack followed him, and again Rags 
retreated. This was almost as much fun as 
hunting roaches or rats. Down into a shell 
hole he went, and out on the other side. 
This kept up until Rags felt that his master 
was safely removed from the pernicious in- 
fluence of Long John. Then he trotted over 
to Jack to claim praise for the clever way he 
had trailed him. 

Jack tried to feel exasperated. But the 
enthusiastic wriggle of that stubby tail was 
too much for him. He tied his handkerchief 
around Rags’ protesting muzzle to prevent 
any more of those happy barks, and made 
his way back toward Long John. 

“You led me a long chase,” he scolded 
Rags after five minutes had elapsed with no 
sign of Long John or the telephone wire. A 

uzzled frown wrinkled his forehead. Was 
he going the right way? He tried to orient 
himself by the stars, but the mist had swal- 
lowed them. Then he tried to locate the 
direction from which the continuous booming 
of the heavies came. But that sound, so 
easily located when he knew its direction, 
seemed to come from all parts of the com- 
pass. Perhaps the German Krupps were 
answering. 

He waited for another star shell. But 
when it burst it blinded him, and burned 
out before his eyes accustomed themselves to 
its brightness. There was nothing to do but 
to stumble on through the mist. 

He stopped. There was wire ahead of 
him. Cautiously he approached it, then re- 
mained rigid, afraid to breathe. It was 
strung on wooden posts. The American 
wire was twisted to steel pickets. He must 
be within earshot of the Germans. They 
couldn’t miss him if another star shell broke 
overhead. He retreated as rapidly as he 
dared, holding the struggling Rags under 
one arm. Now he knew his way back. But 
how keep from walking in a circle? And how 
prevent his own buddies from firing on him 
when he reached friendly wire. Beads of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead. 

For ten minutes he wandered aimlessly 
through the fog. Gaunt tree stumps loomed 
up before him, causing him to start back in 
fear. Finally he sank wearily into a shell 
crater. There was nothing to be done but 
wait for the dawn. He envied Long John, 
who at least knew where he was. 

Hours passed. The raw November cold 
stiffened his joints and numbed his flesh. 
Rags, thoroughly chilled and disillusioned, 











causes almost continual mist, fog, thick 
clouds, storms and head winds. The pre- 
vailing winds throughout the year are from 
west toward the east on the surface. At 
higher altitudes there is also a general drift 
of the upper atmosphere from west to east 
in the Northern Hemisphere caused by the 
rotation of the earth. This fact makes it 
much more difficult to fly from Europe to 
America. If the pilot flies to the squth of 
the Grand Banks and keeps in the Gulf 
Stream as long as possible there is much less 
chance of entering the region of fog.and rain 
which is to be found along the northern edge 
of the Gulf Stream. But in this case the air- 
plane has a longer flight over the ocean and 
is much farther from the land. Clarence 
Chamberlin, one of the most experienced 
of all the ocean flying pilots, told me that if 
the weather is fair in a crossing from east to 
west you will probably find head winds near 
the American coast, for fair weather on our 
shores comes from the prevailing westerly 
winds which retard a plane and may average 
as high as twenty miles anhour. If the winds 
are not so strong, conditions of rain and fog 
will make it necessary to have most accu- 
rate blind flying instruments and every sci- 


(Continued from page 15) 


snuggled close to his body for warmth. 
Toward dawn a sluggish breeze arose, open- 
ing small holes inthe gray fog. The visibility 
was slowly increasing, but even so he could 
scarcely see twenty yards in any direction. 

Without warning the low pitch of the 
cannonading changed. Against the dull, 
booming background of the heavies there 
arose the sharp bark of the 75’s. Field 
pieces were in action. Shells screeched over- 
head, and not far away Jack heard them 
burst. It was the final bombardment before 
the attack. 

Rags suddenly raised his head, sniffed the 
air, and growled. He was ungagged, and be- 
fore Jack could reach him he left the shell hole 
and made his way to an innocent looking 
stump nearby. Jack leaped after him, but a 
sudden rat-tat-tat broke forth and he heard 
bullets whizz by. He flattened himself on the 
ground and the fire ceased. But Rags, with 
one ferocious bark, raced to the attack. A 
single shot rang out, and the gallant terrier 
dropped to the ground. Jack ground his 
teeth with impotent fury. 

“You are my prisoner,” said a voice as- 
toundingly close at hand. “My machine gun 
ison you. Drop your rifle and come here.” 

The voice came from the tree stump. 
Jack could now see the water-cooled barrel 
of a machine gun, cleverly concealed in the 
stump. There was nothing to do but obey, 
so he dropped his rifle and crept toward the 
emplacement. 

“Bring your dog,” said the voice. “T like 
dogs. I hate to treat him so. But his bark 
would ruin me.” The accent was throaty, 
but the voice itself was young and not un- 
kind. Jack picked Rags up. He was 
whining piteously, and a hind Teg dangled 
uselessly at his side. Jack fought back the 
tears that came hot to his eyes. 

When he reached the stump he saw that 
it was a clever metal dummy, set in place 
on the edge of a large shell hole. The hole 
was covered by a large net into which was 
woven foilage to render the crater and its 
crew invisible from the air. On the edge of 
the crater was a lad whose age could not be 
over seventeen, and whose pinched face be- 
trayed months of undernourishment. For a 
long instant the two boys regarded each 
other. 

“TI hate to shoot you,” said the young 
German regretfully. “You like dogs, so you 
must be nice. 

“You are going to shoot me in cold 
blood?” asked Jack in amazement. 

“What else can I do? I can not leave my 
post to take you in. I can not hold you. If 
I let you stay, you will kill me or make me 
prisoner and there will be no one to man 
the gun.” 

The logic of his reasoning was inescapable. 
Jack pondered on the chance of a sudden 
rush. But the pistol in his opponent’s hand 
was steady, and was aimed at him. “Sup- 
pose,” suggested Jack to kill time, “I give 
you my word of honor not to kill you or 
make you prisoner, but to go back with you 
when you go. 

The boy smiled. “This is war,” he said. 
He looked Jack over even more carefully. 
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entific aid to navigation, which consist of 
wireless and radio direction finding ap- 

paratus. Under these conditions the added 
apparatus means more weight to be carried 
and raises the question whether this weight 
would be more valuable in the additional 
amount of gasoline able to becarried. Large 
airplanes would easily carry complete equip- 
ment, including radio sending sets for talkinz 

with land stations. A dangerous condition 
exists for pilots in approaching the coast of 
Nova Scotia, for there are iron and minera! 
deposits located there which seriously affect 
the magnetic field and influence the magnetic 
compass, distorting its accuracy so much 
that it has misled many navigators. Vessels 
with gyroscopic compasses are not affected, 
neither is the radio compass. 

Future ocean air liners will travel at 
altitudes where they will be above the 
region of storms. Guided entirely by 
instruments they will ply the stratospher« 
at tremendous speed fifty thousand feet above 
the surface of the earth, descending when 
over their destination to land their freight 
and passengers after their meteoric flight. 

Winner May Landing Field Contest, 
Richard Schultz, Akron, Ohio. 


The Last Casualty 


“T hate killing people,” he admitted slowly. 
“And you look like a gentleman.” 

“T accept your word. It’s terrible, killing 
people like you and me.” He pushed the 
camouflage net to one side. “ Bring your 
dog here. Perhaps we can help him.” 

Jack, scarcely believing his ears, gently 
straightened the useless leg. The Ger- 
man lad pulled out a piece of cloth and tried 
to make a tourniquet. “It bleeds much,” he 
said sadly. “Perhaps we can stop it.” 

While he worked on the leg Jack produced 
his emergency rations from his haversack. 
As he offered a choice piece of canned meat 
to Rags, he saw the gunner’s face light up 
hungrily. “Have a bite,”’ he offered 

The boy seized the proffered ration. Then, 
ashamed of himself, he offered a bite to Rags. 
But Rags sniffed painfully and refused it. 
Jack watched the Tad gulp down the bit of 
food and silently produced the remainder of 
his rations. The gratitude in the young 
German’s face made him forget Rags’ 
troubles for a moment. 

“‘Are you alone?” asked Jack as they re- 
turned to the care of Rags. 

“Yes,” said the boy, almost with a sob. 
“‘Food was brought us. The carrier was hit. 
The. gunner took him back. I fear the 
barrage got them both. I am the assistant 

ner.” 

“And you are—waiting for our attack?” 

The boy nodded dumbly. “How will you 
get back to your lines?” asked Jack. 

“We do not get back,” said the boy. 
“The gunners in front of our wire may not 
go back until the attack is over.” 

Jack nodded. He knew what it meant. 
He also knew what it meant to his country- 
men. This ably concealed trap would mow 
them down by the hundreds. What did he 
promise the boy? “Not to kill or take 
prisoner.” But he could jam that gun. 

A low moan from Rags drew their attention 
to the wounded terrier. Jack held out his 
hand, and Rags weakly licked it. The young 
gunner leaned over the gasping body. “My 
name is Karl,” he said softly. “I am so 
sorry.” 

Rags turned his eyes toward his erstwhile 
enemy. Karl held out his hand, and when 
Rags weakly rubbed his muzzle against it 
the boy choked. 

“You are the first American soldier I have 
seen,” he said after a long silence. “We 
were told you were devils.” 

“You should hear what we think of you,” 
grinned Jack. “But you are more civilized 
than we. You speak our language.” 

“But all educated people should know 
each other’s language,” said the boy in 
surprise. 

Jack winced. Then he pointed to Rags. 
“There is a common language,” he remarked. 

A whine of a shell, more piercing than 
most, flattened them out within the crater. 
The tempo of the bombardment was increas- 
ing. As the gray half light changed to 
stronger hues, the American batteries opened 
in force. But the fog that blanketed the torn 
earth refused to lift. Would the Americans 
attack under its cover and risk the entangle- 
ments that remained standing? Or would 
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they wait until they could see the gaps made 
by the artillery and the tanks? One thing 
was sure. They would not attack until the 
barrage rolled forward. 

Time crawled. The sun should be high 
up by now, could it be seen. Still the bom- 
bardment continued. But Jack and Karl 
hardly noticed it. Rags was talking to them 
with pleading looks and meaning wags of his 
tail. They offered him water, but he refused 
jt. He wanted more than food and drink, 
and what he wanted he found in the two 
pairs of hands that caressed him. 

Silence! A silence much more terrible 
than the roar of guns. 
ominous and awful. 

“The mist is lifting,” whispered Jack. 

Karl nodded. His lips were two tight lines, 
yet there was terror in his eyes. They 
looked out. Ahead of them lay the low 
bands of American wire, materializing out 
of the mist. Then the mist settled again. 
Moments passed, but they said nothing. 
Rags begged pitifully for attention, and they 
gave it to him in full measure, yet always 
jumping at the slightest untoward sound. 

Karl jumped to his machine gun. The 
mist was up. Out of the long line of American 
trenches there sprang a host of men. Jack 
leaped at his side, but Karl was prepared for 
him and covered him with his pistol all the 


A silence at once 


Taking Pictures at Night 


F YOU own a camera and still believe 

you can get pictures only between late 
morning and early afternoon on days when 
the sun is shining, you're kidding yourself 
out of a lot of fun. Faster films, improved 
and faster lenses, and portable light sources, 
such as Photoflash or Photoflood lamps, or a 
combination of all of these, have made it 
possible to get pictures any hour of the day or 
night. And this is possible not only for those 
who own cameras with fast lenses—the new 
film and these lamps make it possible for 
even the owner of a box camera to take good 
night pictures. 

Consider what this means. Think over 
the good times you have had at home, at 
troop meetings, on hikes, or at camp, and 
you will find that they are often in late after- 
noon or evening. How many of them have 
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Night photography 


been in caves, or in deep woods, or on dark 
cloudy days? 

Taking pictures indoors or at night, of 
course, is not entirely new. Flashlight pic- 
tures have been obtainable for some time, 
but have been somewhat out of the reach of 
the usual small camera owner. Now it is 
possible for the owner of a box camera to 
get good night photographs or indoor pic- 
tures by use of the Photoflash lamp, a lamp 
which gives a brilliant flash for 1/50th of a 
second, supplying sufficient light to record 
clearly and sharply the picture you wish to 
take. This lamp has opened up new fields 
to photography by virtue of its speed and 
cleanliness. It is not affected by weather 
conditions, and there is no smoke, odor, 
hoise or dirt connected with its use. Operat- 
ing 1/50th of a second will stop normal 
movement, so that there is no blinking, nor 
staring eyes, as subjects do not have time to 
close their eyes. The lamp is of great value 
in taking pictures of animals since they do 
not become frightened by any noise. 

The pictures appearing with this article 
were taken with Photoflash lamps, and give 
you some idea as to what kind of pictures 
you can expect to get by using them. This 
Photoflash lamp can be used on either flash- 
light battery, storage battery or on the usual 
home lighting circuit of 115 volts. It should 
»€ used in some kind of a reflector so as not 
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while his other hand gripped the machine gun. 
“You can’t turn that machine gun loose,” 
shouted Jack hoarsely. “‘It is murder.” 
“Tt is war,” said the boy wildly. “Stand 
back.” 


Jack pointed to the American lines. In- 
stinctively Karl’s eye followed the gesture. 
The next instant his gun was in Jack’s 
He fired it point blank into the 
breech mechanism of the machine gun, then 
The boy looked at the 


possession. 


returned it to Karl. 
pistol and then at his useless machine. 


“T am glad,” he shouted, almost hysteri- 


cally. “I hate killing people. I am glad.” 


He stopped suddenly and stared open- 


mouthed at his own lines. Jack swung about 
just as a frenzied cheer reached his ears. 
The German parapets were alive with gray 
green uniforms. The soldiers were dancing, 


shouting, waving crazily across No Man’s 


Land. He looked toward his own lines, and 
the same scene greeted him. 
Karl. “The Armistice,” he said hoarsely, 
hardly believing his own words. 

They flung their arms around each other. 
They hugged each other like long lost 
brothers. Suddenly they ceased. A faint bark 
reached their ears. They released each other 
and knelt over the helpless Rags. His breath 
was gone, but his brown eyes gazed at Jack 
in eloquent farewell. Rags had gone West. 


to waste too much of the light. Many inex- 
pensive outfits are on the market and do a 
very effective job. 

When taking a picture with a Photoflash 
lamp, rest your camera on a steady support, 
aim it and focus it correctly. If there are 
no other lights appearing in the picture, the 
camera can be held in one hand while the 
lamp is flashed with the other. If lights do 
appear in the picture, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the camera be placed on a solid 
support. Set the lens wide open, unless you 
have a camera with a very fast lens. Hold 










the lamp in its reflector, a very little ahead 
at one side of the camera, and a little above 
the height of the subject being photographed. 
The camera should be set for “time” or 
“bulb.” When you are all ready: (1) Open 
the shutter; (2) Flash the lamp; (3) Close 
the shutter. If you use the bulb setting on 
your camera hold the cable release down 
while you flash the lamp. If you use the 
time setting, press the release down and let 
it up, flash the lamp, then press the release 
again to close the shutter. Anywhere you 
can get Photoflash lamps you will be able to 
get simple instructions on how to use them. 
In case you want to use the Photoflash lamps 
for indoor pictures during the daytime, the 
same rules are followed as given above. 

An added reason why you will want your 
camera and lamps with you at camp or on 
your hikes this year, is the contest conducted 
by the General Electric Company for Boy 
Scouts who take pictures indoors or at night. 
Valuable prizes have been offered. You can 
get a full account of it in the advertising 
pages of this issue of Boys’ Lire. 

To get a Photoflash reflector to take with 
you on your hike or to camp, send to Boys’ 
Lire the wrappers from six MAZDA Photo- 
flash lamps bearing the G-E Monogram, and 
you will receive a reflector free. Although a 
new lamp is needed for each flash, this re- 
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“ bered individually for .22 Short, .22 
Long Rifle or .22 W.R.F. 

See both rifles at your dealer’s. 
Then make your choice. And 
for your choice in ammunition 
use the new Winchester Super- 
W-Speed .22 cartridges. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. y. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S.A. cc 
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Which one would you choose? 
THEYRE BOTH WINCHESTERS 


‘AT means Winchester- _. 
y) Proof tested barrel— ; 
Winchester precision 
workmanship and 
of design — Winchester 
world-famed selection of 
top-quality materials— 
Winchester safety. Your 
choice between these two 
repeaters, therefore, is just 
a question of your prefer- 
ence in design and price. 
MODEL 62 is a hammer 
slide-action arm that rep- 
resents a new high value in 
-22’s, With 23” 
rrel, and devel- 
oped from the action used 
with such continuous satis- 
faction in more than 1,500,000 Win- 
chesters, it is chambered for .22 Short, 
-22 Long and .22 Long Rifle rim fire 
cartridges interchangeably. 
MODEL 61—Winchester’s supreme 
achievement in slide-action .22 repeat- 
ers. A most modern and advanced de- 
velopment of the pop 
closed-in breech rifie with 24” tapered 
barrel chambered for .22 Short, .22 
Long and .22 Long Rifle interchange- 
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Come to the rugged land of Pike County, 
Pa., 1700 ft. above sea level. Live with 
Dan Beard, National Scout Commissioner 
and wilderness man. He will teach you 
scouting, woodcraft, nature’s secrets, and 
will tell you thrilling stories of adventure. 
And to assist him in making you healthy, 
happy, and strong, is an eminent staff 
of counselors—aviators, naturalists, sports- 
men, army officers, foresters. 

Enjoy the varied round of virile sports! 
Horseback riding. Swimming. Canoe 


trips around largest lake in state, archery, 
pioneer wood- 


fencing, marksmanship, 





PIKE COUNTY, PA. 





flector can be used time and again. 
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Dan Beard 


FOUNDERS OF THE BOY SCOUTS 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


















craft. Overnight hikes. Council fires, 
Learn to make buckskin shirts, bows and 
arrows, model airplanes. 

Dan Beard Camp has A-1 rating. Not 
a Scout camp, but if you are a Scout you 
can pass tests and win merit badges. 
Every Boy Scout council should send at 
least one member who will bring back 
with him new ideas, new knowledge, 
greater skill in scouting. 

Two boys to a cabin tent. Wholesome 
food. Attending physician. Inclusive 
fee. Ask Dad to fill out coupon and mail 
today. 


- - 


DAN BEARD CAMP, 





Suffern, N. Y 

I am interested in having my boy spend a 
summer with Dan _ Beard. lease send _me 
your fully illustrated catalog. 

PUBSRCD CIID oho os ctcccccdeccencccee 
BMS sawacduerds tavadesos State....... 


Boys 10-17 
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Maxes YOUR 


SCUFF-WORN SHOES 
LIKE NEW 


School-Shoe-Blues are 
needless! Let the magic 
touch of the Dyanshine 
dauber conceal scuff-worn 
places—banish streaks and 
faded spots. Watch clean 
color return. Feel harsh 
leather soften. Note the 
lustre of newness fer da 
Black, Brown, Tan 43 
and White shoes. 
Neutral polish . 
for others. 
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WORLD’S 
STRANGEST CURIOSITY 
MEXICAN JUMPING BEANS 


Fun for young and old. Ten dollars worth of fun for 10c 
in silver and 2c stamp. Write Today and get your set. 


KELLEY CO. 2258 Adams Ave., Norwood, Ohio, 
ng Book FREE 
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Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells BB | 














FRE 


how to hold, aim and handle rifles be- 


come a crack shot. _ Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 p 
25 Shot now $9.00 pana ‘WRITE for ex- 
clusive agency details. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo- 








BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE Powe fal 10-X Lenses. 10 
FREE. Can be used as « Micr 
Postpaid $1.75. C.O D ibe xtra. 
BENNER & COMPANY. 


jal Eye Piece for took ing at the Sun, included 
Toscope. uaranteed. Big value. 


T-52, Trenton, N. J, 








Brees 86. 90. iy press tht $11 up. Write for tr ee catalog 
EiaiiTB4 details. The Kelsey Co., N-71, Meriden, Conn. 


eee You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


TRANSFERING LIQUID 
Scouts, and Boys here’s just what you've been looking for, You 
can transfer ite picture or print from magazines, funnies, etc. 
onto tather. or cloth. Yes, you can do just that with 
PRARSWERINE &i has’ many uses. Get a bottle for pouresit, 
y 2c a bottle. Formula 36c. Both 50c coins. 

Liauio SPECIALTY COMPANY 
8828 So. saicna to ve. Chicago, Winois. 


NO TUBES—NO BATTERIES 
MAKE SIMPLE CRYSTAL 
**MELOMITE’ ' Super- Monaitivecrystal 
with prtqoctions: New ““MELODY 
KING” Crystal Radio Set only $1.00. 
Lompiete with Phone and Aerial Kit 
$2.7: PRO! MPT SERVICE 
1 











‘ostpaia. 
MELOMITE CO., 7785 F ft Station S$ CITY, mo. 


Missouri Military “Academ y 


Near St. Louis. Ages 8 to 20. Develops red-blooded 
American ——“a_ Accredited to all colleges. Also 
Business Course. op. Teaches “How-to- Study.’ 

Aviation, Swim, feidee Athletics. Teams for all. Catalogue 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 137 Mexico, Missouri 
BEAUTIFUL PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


t as make you a beautiful hand-colored photo enlargement, 
J ted, from your negative. 5x7, 25 cents: 8x10, ny cents. 
Never before Goes these enlargements been offered 80 low in price. 
Send coip with order. 

GIBSON PHOTO LABORATORIES 


837-B Gravesend Avenue 











Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Real Western Cowboy 
Outfit 


$] Here's a fine outfit; heavy 
leather Belt; Holster; large 











Clip nis and enclose $1; post- 
ROSSETTE NOVELTY CO., 37 W. 20th St., New York 
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Fourth of July Thinks and Totems 


Indians were, more or less, artists, but Pretty 
Bird could not hold a pencil. He was not, at 
the time, an aged man, but I realize that one’s 
fingers must be trained to hold pen and pen- 
cil, and his were not. He made wriggly 
marks such as a small child might make. 


WE SCOUTS in the United States must 
not allow our patriotism to wane and, 
right here, let me state that patriotism is by 
no means a warlike spirit. The greatest 
patriots are those who work incessantly for 
the betterment of the whole land, not neces- 
sarily for financial prosperity, but for its 
moral character and for its vigorous man- 
hood. The real patriot, be he man or boy, 
knows that while money is a necessary 
medium of exchange, if is not an idol to be 
worshipped, and it is of much less value than 
CHARACTER. 

The real Fourth of July Character, Ameri- 
can Character, and honest-to-goodness char- 
acter is built upon a real reverence for the 
Great Mystery, Deity or Jehovah, sterling 
honesty both in speech and action, un- 
daunted courage and honesty of purpose 
which gives the possessor power to look 
everybody and anybody square in the eye 
without wavering. It is odd, boys, but this 
ability to look everybody straight in the eye, 
does not belong to all; it is a perfectly natural 
characteristic of the square and honest up- 
right fellow wherever you may find him. 
The downcast eye may indicate shame or 
mistrust, and shifting eyes may indicate 
the shifting character of the criminal, but 
all real Scouts look everybody straight in the 
eyes, because it is natural for them to look 
that way, be they looking at parents, teacher, 
pastor or Scoutmaster. They have nothing 
to fear—their conscience is clear and their 
eyes reflect their conscience; hence, they are 

zood Americans. But let us get back to the 
aso the original Americans. 


(Concluded from page 19) 


As I previously said, I attended the corn 
dance of the cut-head Sioux Indians at 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. It was very in- 
spiring to see these wild Indians entering with 
enthusiasm in their pageantry and cere- 
monial dances in honor of the glorious 
Fourth. They were giving a corn dance on 
Fourth of July because it had been 
poned on account of an epidemic of smallpox 
in the tribe; so they made it a double cele- 
bration; celebration for “‘roasting ear,” time 
of sweet corn in place of corn planting time, 
-and, also, a celebration for the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776. 

There was not a painted Indian capering 
around to the time of the tom-tom, who did 
not know what the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion meant; who did not know something 
about George Washington! Yes, and the 
Fourth is the time for us to again remember 
our debt to the great National heroes, and to 
fearlessly stand up in defense of them all: 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton— 
not forgetting poor old Tom Payne who did 
great work for us in those early days. 

I agree with Washington, that our Ameri- 
can boys should be educated in America, and 
I also agree with all the educators that, if 
possible, after the school courses are com- 
pleted at home, they should travel abroad 
which will tend to broaden their ideas of 
world affairs, teach them that there are 
many things to admire in the Old World, and 
at the same time cause them to better appre- 
ciate their own land, so that when they come 
back and see Miss Liberty (given to us by 
the great French Nation), holding high her 
light above New York Harbor, they will in- 
stinctively come to salute as I did, when I re- 
turned from a most delightful visit to 
England. 

It was refreshing for me, a dyed-in-the- 
wool American, of pioneer stock, to see how 


honest and how law-abiding the people are 
in England. Not only that, but they are 
hospitable and kind. However, if you oo 
over there you must not expect them to he 
Americans, but must judge and respect them 
as Envlishmen, for when Thomas Jefferson 
penned that inspired document that we are 
honoring, and sturdy old John Hancock put 
his trembling fist to it we, as a people, put 
ourselves on record as believing, as prev: iously 
stated, that everyone has an equal right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
That, of course, includes all foreigners, there- 
fore even if we do not adopt their ideas of 
happiness, we must respect their rights to 
follow their own ideas. 


Now let us erect some Fourth of July 

totems. We can make them of beaver 
board backed with a wooden frame, and 
paint to suit ourselves, according tc patterns, 
Or you may make them of planks or neatly 
fitted tongue and groove over which canvas 
is tacked, or they may be carved out of logs 
as may suit the totem maker. 

Decide upon the size of your totem pole. 
Call each square six inches, a foot or twenty 
feet if you choose—but that would be a 
sky-scraper. 

Assuming that you are using beaver board, 
paste some sheets of manila paper together 
until dimensions are those of the proposed 
totem pole. Divide the manila paper in the 
same number of squares as Fig. 1. Copy 
outline from the pattern here given, by first 
dividing your beaver board in the same num- 
ber and same size of squares as your pattern. 
Use the paper pattern to outline your totem 
on the beaver board, and saw out the sil- 
houette. Sketch in your details and paint it, 
and let the totem stand as a monument to 
that wonderful document which is gradually, 
but surely educating US and the world to a 
true understanding of democracy. 


A Million Boats—No Two Alike 


and light cabin boats with either inboard or 
outboard motors. If weights of load and 
equipment are kept down within reasonable 
limits, so that the lifting powers of the V- 
bottom are given a fair chance to serve their 
function, this design steps up around 20 to 40 
miles an hour without requiring excessive 
horsepower. 

Fastest of the four main classifications of 
powerboats is the step-hydroplane; a flat- 
bottomed skimmer which bounces over the 
surface at terrific speeds. They slap and 
pound in an uncomfortable manner, but even 
the little outboards are now doing almost a 
mile a minute. 


T IS well to remember that designers are 

constantly testing the effect of every 
kind of variation and combination. No hard 
and fast principles work out in practice 
because boats vary amazingly in perform- 
ance when such factors as weight or power or 
conditions of sea are varied. Every boat, 
large or: small, represents a series of com- 
promises. No “best” boat exists; for no one 
boat can possibly possess all the advantages 
nor be rid of all the disadvantages. 

Suppose you want a speedy boat. Horse- 
power must be increased and weight must be 
decres Larger horsepower means greater 
cost, and weight reduction demands the 
stripping down of comforts or structural 
strength. In developing any boat design, 
the creators must balance against each other 
the factors of speed, of weight, of economy. 
The most successful boats are those which 
come closest to establishing a true relation- 
ship with the individual owner’s desires. 
You can have a fast boat,+a comfortable 
boat, or a cheap boat. But not all three in 
one! 

Wherever boatmen congregate is a first- 
class place to hear the adjective “seaworthy” 
much ‘abused and misunderstood. As a 
matter of insurance statistics, it is a rarity 
for small pleasure boats to swamp or upset; 
not counting the devil-may-care skippers and 
speedboat drivers who deliberately invite 
upsets by striving for the last possible frac- 
tion of speed. In place of “seaworthy,” the 
quality of “stability” is worth a brief ex- 
amination. 





Toss a two-foot length of 2-by-4-inch wood 


(Concluded from page 25) 


into the water. Notice it will always flop 
over so that one of the 4-inch sides, is on the 
bottom. The wood does not care which of 
its two 4-inch sides is downward; but it must 
be one or the other. If you can curl a big 
wave up under the wood, it is possible to turn 
it over, yet it will not take a position with 
one of its 2-inch sides down. However, if 
you nail a strip of iron to a 2-inch side. the 
weight of the iron would make the wood float 
with the heavy side toward the bottom. 

Leaving aside such technicalities of naval 
architecture as “center of gravity,” “center 
of buoyancy,” “metacenter,” and “right- 
ing arm,” the 2-by-4-inch wood teaches a 
lesson for all boatmen. The lesson is that 
weights in a small or large boat act just as the 
strip of iron acts on the piece of wood; 
weights change the stability by changing the 
center of gravity. 

If the weights, such as motor, chairs, 
passengers, gas tanks, anchors, etc., are 
properly placed, almost any conventional 
design of pleasure boat is stable and sea- 
worthy; far beyond any call likely to be made 
upon it by its owner. 

Mere looks reveal nothing about seaworthy 
qualities to the inexpert eye; in fact éven the 
crack naval architects insist upon intricate 
measurements before delivering an unquali- 
fied opinion as to how a given boat will act 
inasea. The fellow who squirts wisely along 
a hull, and says, “‘ There is a real sea boat!” or 
“That boat is not a sea boat,” is talking 
through his hat! Properly weighted, a 
cracker box will stay right side up in a gale 
at sea; improperly weighted, a life-boat 
_— be made to turn upside down in a calm 

e. 


Bible Weighs Half a Ton 


A LOS ANGELES carpenter has been 

working for two years on what is prob- 
ebly the largest Bible in the world. Using a 
hand stamping machine, he imprinted on to 
the three-foot pages of the giant book every 
separate letter, symbol and punctuation 
mark. The book contains 8,148 pages, and 
weighs 1,094 pounds. The pages are bound 
with metal, the entire volume being sepa- 
rated into thirty-two sections. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


(TROUBLES are liable to crop up unex- 

pectedly when owners make radical 
didetienn in stable, easy-riding hulls. Per- 
haps they build too high a cabin, or put in a 
much bigger gasoline tank, or shift the loca- 
tion of a 1,500 pound motor. Thereby they 
change the critical weights and balances, 
with an excellent chance of ruining the 
original design. In making extensive altera- 
tions in a pleasure boat, the changes should 
be made with the general idea of sticking 
closely to the previous weights, sizes, and 
positions of things. If marked changes have 
to be made, it is better to pay an expert for 
consultation than to save a little money and 
invite a wholly unsatisfactory result. 

Although it is difficult to determine the 
qualities of stability without technical 
knowledge, it is easy—and good fun—to 
prove which of two boats has the easier 
driving qualities. Tie each boat in question 
to an end of a light pole or beam. Then tow 
the beam from a rope made fast at the beam’s 
center. The boat which drags the harder will 
fall astern of the other. To carry the test 
farther, shift the rope along the pole until 
you find the spot where the two boats (or 
test models) pull evenly. The farther from 
the center of the beam, the greater the dif- 
ference in drag; the nearer the center. the 
closer two given boats are in driving qualities. 

Pleasure boats are something like dogs; of 
which there are more than a million and no 
two alike. Your dog may be a plain mutt to 
folks who do not understand him, but you 
know him as the finest pup in the world. 
Same with boats. The fellow who loves a 
boat learns to understand it. He takes care 
of it; keeps it clean; defends it from the 
ravages of weather and wreck and corrosion. 
He moors it securely. He maneuvers it with 
patience and ever growing skill. He main- 
tains its motive power, whether sail or motor. 
up to the last notch of efficiency. Nothing 
that he can do is too much trouble. 

A boat in such hands is a successful boat. 

always; for a boat takes good care of its 
owner when the owner takes care of his 
boat. 
__ As we go to press, Kaye Don has already 
been clocked unofficially at 131.7 miles pet 
hour, driving Miss England III on Lake 
Garda, Italy. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Goop stories are crowding in so fast, that 

PuzzLECRAFT must occasionally yield 
part of its space to them. If we are to have 
less room, we cannot well keep up our system 
of prizes, though all Scouts are invited to 
contribute puzzles and we shall try to find 
space for the best of them. And so, the best 
of luck to all of us! 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Wayne Kelly, $2. Stanley Travinski, $1. 
Gerald E. Dunn, $1. 
A July Cross-word 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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1" 20 1 2 
25 24 29 
3I 
37 
Y, 
1 42 a5 
50 $1 4 
es 6 $7 ) s9 
oO Gt |é2 
or ee 
7 75 | 7 72 
18 4 
Across 73. Grew smaller 
1. “Of thee I sing” 74. Equestrian 
: saddle 
6. Rare 
12. Toward Down: 
13. A tree City of Georgia 
14. An ace A State 


15. Nickname for 
fort taken by 
Ethan Allen 


Egyptian god 
slan 
Cooks 


BONS SOO 
—_ 


16. Sign of the Zo- Scandinavian 
diac To 

18. Dexterity Point of the com- 

19. Exclamation pass 


21. Author of the 10. Near 
“Declaration” 11. What all nations 


24. Is desire 
25. Cruel Roman 17. Frequent 
Emperor 18. To dress 
27. Tolook at stead- 20. Pronoun 
ily 21.“Toughey” 
28. Perfume (Bleak House) 
30. Essay 22. Ripe corn 
31. Epoch 23. Denial 
$2. Corrode 24. Snake 
33. Interrogation 26. A grain 
35. Printer’s meas- 29. Lair 
ure 34. Garden tool 
36. Pronoun 35. Masculine name 
$8. An article 37. Self 
$9. Anoint 38. A simian 
40. Aperture 41. What every 
42. Pronoun Scout is 
43. Verb 42. Mankind 
45. Italian river 44. To set out 
46. Boy’s nickname 465. A coin 
49. Unit 47. Light moisture 
51. An article 48. Fairness 
53. Rhea 50. Dog 
55. Tunny 52. Shade 
57. Animal life 54. Cry of a cat 
59. Is indebted 56. Like 


60. Railroad (abbr.) 57. To fashion 
61. Happened Oct. 58. A President 


19, 1781 59. Conjunction 
64. Weight (abbr.) 62. Employer 
65. Rested 63. To give out 
66. Sweet potato 68. Musical tone 
7. Concerning 69. Pronoun 
69. Edge 71. Physician 
70. Among 72. Doctor of Divin- 
72. District of Co- ity 


lumbia (abbr.) —Wayne KEtiy 


Novel Double Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell the title of a high military officer, and 
another row of letters will spell a less im- 
portant military man. 

Across: 1. To seize. 2. Comes into view. 
3. Treats with attention. 4. To raise. 5. 
Observations. 6. To refrain voluntarily. 7. 
Mourns.—Geratp E. Dunn. 
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Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of twenty-eight letters 
and form the motto of Davy Crockett. 
My 17—23—9—13 is a journey. My 
7—2—27—11 is a period of time. My 25—4 
—15—20 is big. My 3—14—28—6 is a 
boundary line. My 5—10—22—12 is wrath. 
My 1—24—18—16 is an ablution. My 19— 
8—21—26 is to sharpen—Sruart Becker. 


Connected Diamonds 


(Prize Puzzle) 
ety ass 
a x 
' x 


(In solving, follow the above diagram, 
though the puzzle has nine-letter diamonds 
instead of five.) 

I. Upper Lert-Hanp Dramonp: 1. In sal- 
amander. 2. A falsehood. 3. Pertaining to 
punishment. 4. Rods. 5. You may see his 
statue at Concord. 6. Malign. 7. A noc- 
turnal animal related to the monkeys. 8. 
Salt. 9. In salamander. 

II. Upper Ricut-nanp Diamonp: 1. In 
salamander. 2. A fish. 3. A celestial body. 
4. Amusing. 5. Designated as acandidate. 6. 
Ten-footed. 7. The giant armadillo. 8. Con- 
ducted. 9. In salamander. 

IIT. Lower Lert-nanp Diamonp: 1. In 
salamander. 2. Projecting part of a wheel. 
3. Rescued. 4. Official advisers of the Presi- 
dent. 5. Steered. 6. Threatened. 7. To re- 
strain. 8. A boy’s nickname. 9. In sala- 
mander. 

IV. Lower Ricut-Hanp Dramonp: 1. In 
salamander. 2. A wooden pin. 3. More re- 
cent. 4. Was given liberty on certain condi- 
tions. 5. A railroad-torpedo. 6. Used in 


photography. 7. To tin again. 8. To put on. | 


9. In salamander.—StaNnLey TRAVINSKI. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag, be- 
ginning at the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower left-hand letter, will 
spell the name of a brilliant Revolutionary 
official. 

Across: 1. Subsequently. 2. To modify. 
3. Iron. 4. A dog’s name. 5. Acoronet. 6. 
Wet. 7. A new and popular means of enter- 
tainment. 8. Taut. 9. To resist authority. 
10. Portion. 11. To demand as a right. 12. 
A vagrant. 13. Citizen’s dress worn by a 
military or naval officer. 14. Wickedness. 
15. A band-master’s staff. 16. Staid. 17. 
For the present time——Joun A. Lorrus. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


ARBOREAL Kine’s Move. Begin at 18, 
juniper; 25, birch; 28, aspen; 12, cedar; 14, 
hickory; 23, cypress; 22, palm; 46, hemlock; 
63, almond; 51, beech; 50, spruce. 

June Acrostic. Across: 1. Chapel. 2. 
Albany. 3. Russia. 4. Nectar. 5. Alpaca. 
6. Tigris. 7. Indian. 8. Oregon. 9. Naples. 
Primals, Carnation. From 1 to 40, daisy, 
rose, lilac, tulip, grain, beans, peach, grapes. 

City Beneapines. 1. De Land. 2. He- 
lena. 3. Du-rant. 4. Ge-neva. 5. Sa-lina. 
6. Ve-nice. 7. At-hens. 8. Up-land. 9. Ma- 
lone. 10. Co-hoes. 11. Au-burn. 

CHARADE. Sas-katch-e-wan. 


Nove. Dovuste Acrostic. Primals, Ten- 
nyson; seventh row, Coolidge. Across: 1. 
Technical. 2. Erroneous. 3. Notorious. 4. 
Naturally. 5. Yellowish. 6. Serenaded. 7. 
Outrigger. 8. Nectareal. 

PreFixes. Sp. 

MeTAMORPHOsES. 1. Gold, hold, held, 
head, lead. 2. Shed, seed, send, bend, band, 
bard, barn. 3. Coal, coat, colt, bolt, bold, 
bond, bone, cone, coke. 4. Rain, wain, wait, 
want, wand, wind. 

Worp-squares. I. Uhlan, heave, lanes, 
avert, nests. II. Marsh, agate, raven, steer, 
Henry. III. Elope, limes, omens, Penria, 
essay. 

Worp-square. - Hugh, unau, gang, huge. 








A Curious Worp. Fast, feast. 
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THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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“COLUMBUS” PKT. AND STAMP 
COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT GIVEN 
contents of this wonderful offer;— 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
cK PERF. GAUGE 
pack STAMP MOUNTS 
This beautiful large Colgebas stamp is 30 work of art that 
hould in er also includes 


» Cuba (Gomez) Australasians, Hiva. 
lis Isles. N. Z., 25 unused, and 


vals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B.L.), LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


WE’LL BET Cor tuis'one ! 
THE ONLY PHILATELIC PORTRAIT OF 


JULIUS CAESAR 


and six other beauts. Catalog 17 c 
A nickel and a re pest for our fine approvals. ‘Dring it to 
you by nern mail, 
100 EXTRA w NUSED) for prompt reply. 


OAKWOOD STAMP CO., P.O. Box 89, Arlington, N. J. 


gx] FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
of 29 different British Colonies. including 
scarce COOK ISLANDS-NIUE (as illus- 
trated) Gwalior, Charkhari, scenery, 
and many other 








} tnaps, animals, ships— 
fine stamps from far-off, a colo- 
nies which you'll be proud to to — 

DM WAR to those asking for my Quick Se 
D. M. WARD, DESK B, 605 PIERCE ST, G. GARY, IN IND. 


SAMOAN 1ShLANDOS! 
BORNEO! SARAWAK! 


Our ‘‘Mystery Land’’ packet includes good oan 

from Samoan Islands Gictared), Borneo 

Abyssinia (angelope stam Palestine  tennanblqus 
-, old N. G. Postal Nstrict ete, No com 

European. 5c to approval applicants ON 


NATIONAL STAMP CO., P. 0.Box 242, Dept. B, Canton, Chio 


NEVER AGAIN 


= we offer this amazing bargain after the first 50( 
ers. ,— Multitude of showy stam peers 
NORTE BORNEO, AZERBAIJAN, ABYSSINIA, 
scarce ZANZIBAR, eA GUINEA AIRMAIL Beauty), 
FIUME (dandy) set TRIANGLES and useful article as 
special gift. All for only 10c to introduce our low priced 
approval service. 
PARAMOUNT STAMP CO., 5529 Pershing Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR LUCK 


AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER—You ie TRENG- 

G. beautiful TANGANYIKA, ABYSS! *MANC Bone 

titin Pot of Asia), COREA (Hermit Kingdom), MANGO! 
CYP arta set of the new Persian Airmails, and others. ‘ost 

think, all for only 10¢ to applicants asking for our low priced ap- 

provais and packets. 

SQUARE DEAL STAMP CO., 1004 Troy St., Ashland, Ohio 


GIGANTIC BARGAIN 

You get Only, pus stamps cataloging up to $1.00 each. 
includes old . Commemoratives, scarce HEXAGON 
ae hak y TANGANYIKA (big game country), 
ECUADOR (high cataloged), also DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, PERU, etc. All 
for only 10c to approval applicants. 

LEE W. DRISCO 882-—57th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AITUTAKI! NIUE! 


Two bard to get stamps from the South Seas which 
are missing in most co! lections put included in our bi 
offer of fine stamps fo SS you with 
approvals ‘‘that are different. 

L. W. HUDSON & CO., Inc. 
86 Hirsch Bidg., Plaintield, N. J. 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Box 64 B 
Rare China Wild Bong 


LARG ae Special delivery 


a packet Brian "Colb: 

jes, inclu: > 

N a a. OR Cap 1 Good Hope, Hy der: 
abad Packet repeh Cal. 

onies (Andorra, Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, etc.) 1 positively no. no Euro) 

All for only "Se ‘to approval applicants. SUPPLY Limi 

WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper =< -» 778, _ ae 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
— do! lare pazee and mme. scale: 
x ae oe {omcetne Sat satic smal! or oaeees on b ogg eh: 1 
Dutch Taina: at ic, ee eniee re Suit tor 32 12c to approval 4 


cants! ket stock 
ANCHER STAMP co. “Bor 47 47, Rutherford, N. J, 


THESE TWO VERY OLD BAVARIA? 


_  Ttevciudioomry,, Reanion, nigeee 
Yours ter ie cot "to 
Jt 
Approvals —The extra geod | pe an 
PACIMPCO 
Box BS52 Glendale, Cal. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
POCKET ALBUM, COMMEMORA- 
Tive SET. and id 40 a RE different 
TRAL AMERICK and CANADA ONLY. All 

5e to Approval applicants. 
GLENDALE STAMP CO. 
Glendale, Calif. 
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1342 B Linden 


THIS IDED SXSTAMP COLLECTION 
SCARCE TAMP Liven, 7 


Fane Rel ium 6-sided stam 
Sube r rev > Fr. ae ng 








ay a Sen rants sande 2° posta wT aTHAM 
Mid tage. 
STAMP CO., (B-7) W. Springhield Wass” 


100 *stames, GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO, 
B. 3731 N. 14th S Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCARCE AIRMAILS! 


yg nchet of all-different AIRMAIL STAMPS 
onty scarce New Guinea (as illus- 
trated $p aguay, Persia, Morocco, etc. 
AU for 5c to applicants for Banner Approvals! 

BANNER STAMP CO. 
STAMFORD, Conn. 


Box 1170 
BORNEO Baden, Tripoli, Tanga- 
nyika, Abyssinia, Eri- 
Hong-Kong, Palestine, etc., with a 
world's smallest country, 
in our bargain packet only 5c to 
approval applicants. 


W.E.MARSH, 31 Oliver,Hartford, Conn. 


SNAKE TRIANGLES 


from Li ob, boy, these are beauties; dandy Zanzibar 
Abyssinia, C Cuba, China, Belgium, ete., 10c to approval 


applicants, 
PHILIP K. PARKER 
10 Charlotte Road, Marblehead, Mass. 




















THE boys were always greatly pleased to 

accept an invitation to dinner at Mr. 
Birwood’s. Many pleasant evenings had been 
spent in the library where they were now 
gathered. Prof. Holton, who was spending a 
couple of weeks with his lifelong friend, had 
become quite interested in stamp collecting. 
He had been telling of a recent visit to 
Florida. “It was while in Orlando I met Mr. 
Jacobs,” he continued. “I was buying a 
sheet of Arbor Day stamps in the post office 
when he stepped to my side and agked if I 
were a collector. After a brief conversation 
he invited me to attend a meeting of the 
Orlando Stamp Club the following evening 
which was to be held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fernald. I accepted with pleasure and 
at the appointed time found my way to the 
given address. Here were gathered a very 
agreeable group of men and also Mrs. 
Fernald, who matched her husband’s phila- 
telic enthusiasm. Among those to whom I 
was introduced was Mr. W. A. Ronback 
who, later in the evening, invited me to drive 
over to his home in Winter Park, about five 
miles distant. Mr. Jacobs was also included. 
Arrived at the house he brought out many 
books devoted to his hobby which were 
interestedly examined by Mr. Jacobs and 
myself. Mr. Ronback had ideas of his own 
about what should be collected. Besides a 
very large, well-filled volume of pre-cancels 
he showed us a series of small books devoted 
to cancellations from towns in the United 
States. One book had the Presidents of our 
country—a city or village named after 
every one of them had returned to him with a 
carefully placed cancellation on his envelope 
and when these were mounted on his pages 
appropriate portraits had been hunted up 
and placed at the left of each. Another book 
was reserved for towns named after Indian 
tribes: Sioux, North Carolina; Comanche, 
Oklahoma; Cherokee, Kansas; Choctaw, Ala- 
bama; Ojibway, Wisconsin; Pawnee, Shaw- 
mut, Alleghany, Arapahoe, Shoshone. Other 
books contained places named after animals, 
birds, fishes and, finally, one with the names 
of countries: Cuba, Kansas; Bermuda, Lou- 
isiana; Sweden, Missouri; Denmark, Arkan- 
sas; Wales, New York; Isle of Wight, Vir- 
ginia. Of all the envelopes he sent out only 
one failed to return.” 

Harry thought a book could be written 
about the many ways of collecting stamps. 
Airmail, a recent branch, has, already, an 
immense following. And what is to happen to 
all the first day covers? A special catalogue 
will be required, and someone will prepare it. 
Then there are first flights which seem as 
though they would eventually cover every 
town in the United States and then beyond, 
north, south, east and west. 

“The amount of work involved does not 
disturb an enthusiast,” said Mr. Birwood. 
“His enjoyment is sufficient reward.” 

Prof. Holton thought it was the desire in 
the human to overcome difficulties—to reach 
perfection. If a complete collection could be 
easily obtained, would not interest die down? 
It is the hard-to-get stamp we show with 
the greatest pride. 

There was a smile on Harry’s face and Mr. 
Birwood asked him what he was thinking 
about. 

Harry’s smile spread and he said: “I 
often imagine myself in British Guiana when 
the famous 1856 set was prepared and offered 
for sale in the postoffice—a one cent and 
three four cent values. It wasn’t a heavy 
investment then, but think of the present 
value: over sixty thousand dollars.” 

“It’s kinder hard to be your own grand- 
father,” said Bob, “‘but that’s the only way 
it could be managed.” 

“TI wish my grandfather had been a sea 
captain like one I heard of who used to send 
home to his wife letters covered with stamps 
from the ports at which he stopped. And 
that was way back in the days of the British 
Guiana set.” 

“TI feel the way you do, Harry,” laughed 
Mr. Birwood, “but we don’t have to be 
very much concerned about 1856. Today 
plenty of stamps are to be had whose like will 
disappear almost as completely. One New 
York collector has a ninety-five per cent per- 
fect collection, and that is about as far as it 
is possible to go. As to new issues, aside from 
the deliberately prepared rarities which are 
going to become difficult to obtain? I re- 


member buying the Danzig official set of 
1924 with no thought of its future scarcity. 
Then suddenly up it went. Used, the com- 
plete set advanced from a dollar and seventy- 
six cents to twelve dollars and ten cents, and 
unused, as my set is, they are listed at 
eighteen dollars and fifty cents.” 

“TI have a few new sets with me,” said 
Prof. Holton. A card table was set up and 
with a pair of stamp tweezers the Professor 
arranged his display. “‘Many native scenes 
and objects are shown in this latest Belgian 
Congo set. Indeed all issues from this coun- 
try since 1894 have pictured the landscape, 
people and animal life. Fifteen values are in 
the present series, which is built along the 
lines of French colonials. Values, too, are 
alike, ending with ten and twenty francs. 
These objects are shown. View of Sankuru 
River, a native kraal (a collection of huts 
within a stockade; sometimes a single hut), 
a waterfall, native musicians, a woman of 
Mangbethu, an elephant cart, a Congo vil- 
lage, the okapi (a very rare animal some- 
what like a giraffe and only found in this 
country. It was discovered by Sir H. H. 
Johnston in 1899 in the Semliki forests of 
Central Africa); native canoes, woman pre- 
paring tapioca, devil dancer and woman rub- 
ber collector. Costa Rica, in 1921, cele- 
brated a century of coffee raising and issued 
an appropriate stamp. Again, in 1922, sev- 
eral issues were surcharged, ‘Café de Costa 
Rica,’ but they were not listed in our cata- 
logue, being regarded as speculative. Now 
Guatemala is exploiting her coffee business 
in a series of stamps on which will be found, 
in Spanish and English, the statement, 
‘Guatemala produces the finest coffee in the 
world.’ The design shows an ancient Maya 
monolith monument. Only this one value, 
the three centavos, rose carmine, has, so far, 
appeared. The engraving and printing is the 
work of the American Bank Note Company 
of New York. As this is a regular postal 
issue aside from the coffee ad., it will prob- 
ably be admitted to Scott’s Catalogue. 
Paraguay printed these triangular stamps 
for the return trip of the Graf Zeppelin 
from South America to Europe last March. 
The big airship is seen in the design with a 
background of clouds. I have two values, 
four pesos, light blue, and sixteen, lilac. 
Others are still to come for the Zeppelin set, 
perhaps to be used in future flights; eight, 
twelve and twenty pesos. The remaining 
Paraguays are for regular postage. One 
peso, fifty centavos of the already familiar 
map design but now changed for the third 
and fourth time, first in pale rose and with a 
red ‘C’ to blue. And finally, the ten pesos, 
bright vermilion, already in service, now has 
the ‘C’ addition in black. Stamps so over- 
printed are for interior service.” 

Mr. Birwood had some information of 
forthcoming issues. He began: “‘ Hungary 
has in preparation a sort of Hall of Fame 
in a new series of stamps. For the lower 
values Prof. Semmelweis, Ignacy Kunst- 
maler, Munkacsy, Mihaly, Schriftsteller and 
Eotoos Josef will find places. St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary will be on all higher values. 
This will be the first series of portraits since 
the famous Soviet set of five brought out in 
1919. Weekly Philatelic Gossip published. in 


_ its May 7th number enlarged reproductions 


of the much heralded New Zealand issue 
which is expected to be out in the fall. 
Prizes of one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
each were offered and two hundred and 
forty-five artists responded, all of whom 
with one exception were natives. The out- 
sider was T. I. Archer of India, whose 
drawing of a reaping machine in action will 
be on the six pence value. If you like picture 
stamps look forward to a real treat. Here 
are the remaining subjects: Kiwi, a wingless 
bird; fantail, bird with a tail like a fan; 
girl cooking food in one of the hot, natural 
Saale for which New Zealand is famous; 
Maori whare or house often surrounded by 
a stockade; Mount Egmont; Maori girl; 
Mount Cook; Mitre Peak; leaping swordfish; 
Maori ornament; droving, a shepherd with 
dog and sheep; Landing of Captain Cook at 
Poverty Bay, thirteen in all.” 

Phil praised the Olympic Games two and 
five cent stamps, Uncle Sam’s latest com- 
memoratives. Printed by rotary press, there 
were no straight edges to worry about. 
Everyone had first day covers. 
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THE ABRIDGED ALBUM 


FOR 


UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Provides spaces for every major variety of design or 
color of United States Stamps. ice $1.50. Pos 
tage extra. Descriptive Price List Given. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York N. Y. 


A STAMP SALE 


Our foreign sale i of foreign stamps 
are sold at less than regular | tL es. YOU may never be 
offered stamps again at such bargain prices so hurry your 
request for approvals before it is too late. The reason 
for this sale is that our heavy trade in United States 
stamps makes it necessary that we sell our foreign stock 
But we can not fill foreign want lists due rele: the breaking 
up of our stock. If you want a good stamp paper, send 
us your subscription for Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News 
3 mos. for 25c or a year for $1. 
MATHEWS STAMP CO. 
532 First National Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SCARCE AIRMAIL & TRIANGLE! 
Soautitul Uruguay “flying horse" 


angie (as illustrated) includ 
are ed 
L) our ws pashet of 60 different 
ia, Grand 
» Venezuela, British and 
French Colonies, etc ALL 
FOR Sc TO APPROVAL APPL. 

CANTS! Big lists given. 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 





and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 
memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
all for 5c. Approvals and 


big iliustrated price list sent 
2 with each order. Write today! 


AW CurhanStampCe., Gloucester, Mass. 


pRice Gay List LIST 
GIVEN : A. 


Also fully illustrated U. es an nano, Minn a rg for 
identifying U. S. stamps, 5 tam 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38B, veh. dans oo tne oaen N. Y. 


ABIG BARGAIN—ALL FOR ONLY 50c 


Album, Peoidio r 2200 ton with 700 illust: 
et of 500 difterent sta 00. hinge ‘mili 


measure. Given with sect ander ca pampiiet which tell 

‘o Make a Stamp Collection Properiy 7" and cer 90 pas s <4 

list of fa supplies and hundreds of caine in sets and a packets. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 

Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNITED STATES 


ATTRACTIVE SETS— A Cor 
SOUTH AND CENTRA AMERIC 
50% and 25% eanins 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 E. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


LABUAN MONKEY STAMP! 


Scarce beautiful Labuan (showing tree-climbing monkey) value 20c. 
is tactaded in our **Queer Country’’ _ from Cong “4 . Kenya and 
and: walior, Mo: loroceo, Grenada, 
etc. with po common European ah my All Sor only 50 to ap- 

proval applicants, 


PHILIP RIPPEL, 1128-31ist Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
1 00 All different. Postage 2c. 


Large album 15e. List of 
- 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 


1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO, TOLEDO, O. 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all geking for our net approvals. Try our 5 and 10c 
packets, 124 countries to choose from. 
MENDOTA STAMP co. 

Mendota, Ii. 


TANNOU TOUVA metoncnt ES 
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This soagee ingle 4 ed) an :5¢ 
Andorra, Va thems (Pee teime 
fea, etc., and illustrated Ss for 
‘only 6c to approval applican 
SEMINOLE Tame ‘co. i“ 
2025-b Spaulding Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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BOX 13, MT. WASHINGTON, MD. 
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Morocco, TRANSVAAL, FR. ~ 
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to approval! app! 
Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


A COLOSSAL LOT 


containing hundreds stamps, including such as Abys- 
gang (Lion Country eet aijan 
(Land of Mystery), 


Beauty), Latakia (Airmail). 
Everything only 10c to canseual applicants 4 
MERCURY CO., 1827 Amethyst St., Bronx, N. Y. 
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RUNEL Gigantic Bi-colored Persian 
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Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Sian N.Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


E HAVE already recommended some of 

the year’s books on Washington, and 
this month seems a suitable time to bring 
to the attention of our readers others that 
are interesting and will help to an under- 
standing of our national hero. 


George Washington: The Soul of a 
Nation, by M. D. Holmes, Ph.D. Win- 
ston. $2.00. 

VERY book on George Washington is 

interesting, whatever the phase of his 
career, whatever the side of his personality, 
it emphasizes or treats This one presents 
him in his earlier military experiences, of 
course, but chiefly assthe single spirit that 
bound together the various forces and powers 
that made the Revolution: The Continental 
Congress, the armies, the soldiers, constantly 
shifting, the many strong personalities among 
the generals, some able, and some able and 
unscrupulous. It is a fascinating record, 
this of the power of one man’s personality, 
and the author presents it readably. Also, 
he succeeds in giving a quite comprehensive 
picture of the various phases of the war in its 
many fields, and characterizes the generals 
who did, or often did not, carry out Wash- 
ington’s orders. 


George Washington, by H. A. Ogden. 
Century. $3.00. 

HIS book was suggested by the following 

paragraph written some years ago by 
Martha J. Lamb: 


“Tt is not easy to do justice to such a 
many sided character as that of Wash- 
ington. But the truth in fractions will 
never be amiss. Short studies may be of 
surpassing value if fiction is denied an 
entrance gate.” 


In a series of readable and interesting 
chapters the author presents Washington in 
various phases of his life often not touched 
upon in biographies devoted to his public 
career and achievements. Here we read of 
his horsemanship and the horses he rode; 
of his care of and kindness to many children, 
and his friendships; of some of his narrow 
escapes from death; of how he traveled and 
how as President he conducted himself in his 
personal relationships; of how he looked and 
of the many portraits that were made of 
him, when they were done, by what artists 
and under what circumstances. All this 
is important to one who seeks to know about 
the man as well as the hero. 


When Washington Was Young, by 
Mabel Ansley Murphy. Laidlaw. $1.50. 


FOR younger readers Washington’s life 

from his babyhood to his marriage is 
presented in story form. The social life in 
which he grew up is emphasized, and his 
standing as an aristocrat with fine traditions. 
The picture of Washington’s relationship 
witli his father and with his mother is in- 
terestingly drawn to show his likeness and 
responsiveness to his father, his difficulty 
with his mother’s arbitrary spirit and lack 
of understanding. The book has charm and 


will help children in their approach to this - 


magnificent leader. 


The Master of Mount Vernon, by 
Belle Moses. Appleton. $2.00. 
ASHINGTON’S relations with boys 
and girls form the real topic of this 
book; his relation with his step-children, the 
invalid Patsy and the wild Jacky, with 
Jacky’s younger children, brought up by the 
Washingtons, and with his numerous nieces 
and nephews. To them all he was generous, 
kind, attentive, and not always were the ob- 
jects of his care particularly satisfactory. Yet 
his patience was unending and he wrote 
beautiful letters to them and to other young 
people, many of which are quoted here. 
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Sons of Liberty, by Inez N. McFee. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.00. 

HE author does not attempt to give a 

brief history of the Revolution, but she 
selects certain dramatic points among those 
which led to it and which marked its course, 
among them the Boston Massacre, the taking 
of Fort Ticonderoga, the defence of Fort 
Sullivan, the surprise at Trenton, Putnam’s 
ride, the Battle of Cowpens and the York- 
town surrender. Each one of these subjects 
18 presented with sufficient explanation and 


1932 


Some More Books About Washington 





background to make its story complete. 
All the accounts of individual battles, inci- 
dents, campaigns, are well done and the 
whole makes a thoroughly interesting book 
for the reader in search of adventure and 
excitement. 


The Guns of Yorktown, by John 
Murray Reynolds. Appleton. $2.00. 
E GAVE high praise last year to Mr. 
Reynolds’ Bugles at Midnight, to which 
this book is a sequel. Although it is not so 
well planned and plotted as its predecessor, 
The Guns of Yorktown is important for its 
picture of the conditions, the battles, the 
movements, that climaxed in Yorktown. 
We find the same leading characters: Michael 
Blair, his cousin Gerry and their friend the 
big Scot, MacDonald. And General Greene, 
LaFayette, General Marion, and Washington 
step across the pages. No young reader will 
make a mistake in selecting this book for a 
tale of historic adventure. 


The Book of American Presidents, 
by Esse V. Hathaway. Whittlesey. $2.50. 
For boys who can distinguish between 

facts and opinions, accept the first, con- 
sider the second and draw their own conclu- 
sions, this book will be of some value. It 
presents the relation of each of our Chief 
Executives to the outstanding controversies 
of his time and his handling of the important 
questions of his term. Its ranking of our 
presidents as to abilities, and intentions and 
accomplishments is at least open to question, 
but a book of this type can hardly evaluate 
so many men of so many minds. 


On the Decks of Old Ironsides, by 
Elliot Snow & H. Allen Gosnell. Macmillan. 
$5.00. 


E HAVE had occasion heretofore to 

mention in these pages other books about 
the Constitution but good as others may be, 
this one surpasses them in interest and value 
because it brings together and knits into a 
quite complete narrative excerpts from her 
history written by men who were actually 
a part of it. This gives not only authenticity 
but the vividness of the current happening 
to descriptions of the battles and adventures 
which centered in this great ship. It is 
interesting to read the allusions to and in- 
stances of “Constitution luck’? which meant, 
not that the vessel was lucky but that she 
brought luck to those associated with her. 


The Voyageur, by Grace Lee Nute. 
Appleton. $3.00. 
(THE Voyageur, the Coureur de bois, the 

fur trade, great forests and waterways, 
and their romance, color and adventure— 
who has not met all this in stories? We 
have now a special study of the Voyageur, 
canoeman and sub-trader, his characteristics 
and status, his work and pleasure, his songs 
and hardships, his language and habits and 
costume, presented in interesting and un- 
doubtedly authentic manner. Of particular 
value are the voyageur songs with their 
music and accounts of individuals and 
special incidents and trips; there are three 
chapters on the Voyageur as Soldier, as 
Settler, as Explorer. The book is for the 
reader who wishes to go behind the romantic 
stories of the fur trade to the men behind 
that adventurous life. 


The Border, by Dagmar Doneghy. Mor- 
row. $2.50. 

HE Leinsters were prosperous, with a 

comfortable house, a corps of slaves and 
a fine farm near the Kansas- Missouri border. 
But Mr. Leinster went away to the Con- 
federate Army, and his wife and children 
endured the hardships of those caught where 
first one and then the other of the com- 
batants was in power. It is a vivid picture 
of the bitternesses and the burnings and the 
retaliations of the period, with glimpses of 
the kindnesses always present at such times 


of tragedy. 


Hunting Shirt, by Mary Johnston. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 
YOUNG frontier hero, hunter and 
scout, makes a trip into Indian country 
to take back from an Indian Chief a necklet 
lost by a young girl of Hunting Shirt’s 
Virginia village. His quest takes him into 
the midst of the Cherokee-Shawnee War 
and many dangers. He finally meets the 
chief and this meeting and its result form 
the high point of the story, which is always 
interesting though highly romantic and not 
a little sentimental. 

















ARE YOU BANKING 


on a good vacation? 


MAKE IT A REAL 
GOOD ONE 


By Banking Spare Money! 


Tuere is no reason why you shouldn’t 
earn a nice sum of spare money in the few 
weeks left before you go on vacation. 


You have every opportu- 
nity of doing what lots of 
other fellows will do—earn 
spare money for all those 
things a fellow needs to 
get the most out of vacation 
time. 


Be a “live wire”—get in on spare 
money earning while the chance is 
yours. 


Don’t Hesitate. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to-day. Make the summer of 1932 
the best yet. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the details of earning spare money for camp and 
vacation time. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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Kifaru wheeled in a panic, charging back 
into the bush, followed by his mate and 
young one. There they waited, nervous, 
frightened, worried, and not a little angry, 
until darkness. -Then thirst and hunger forced 
them out and Kifaru broke another new trail 
through the bush. The thorns, through 
which he forced his way, bothered him little, 
but for a beast of fixed habits it was ex- 
‘remely irritating to be obliged to give up 
his regular ways. Besides, his shoulder 
wound burned cruelly and put him in a nasty 
mood. 

A gang of snickering hyenas slouched 
across his path and he charged them furi- 
ously. A bit later he came upon the tall 
spire of an ant hill and scattered it madly. 

At last they reached the water hole, and 
here Kifaru bathed his wounded shoulder, 
rolling in the mud until it was covered. It 
was the only surgery he knew, but in time it 
would do the trick as well as if his wound 
were dressed by skilled hands. 

Still the wound tortured him, and, while 
browsing on his way home, Kifaru caught the 
strong scent of man, for he had passed close 
to the Wairamba village. His mate thought 
of Toto and kept the path toward home, 
but Kifaru was not so minded. Deep in his 
muddled mind, a fire burned. He trotted to- 
ward the village with head and tail raised 
high. 

In that direction lay the scent of the enemy 
who had caused the wound in his shoulder. 
How it had come about he was too dull- 
witted to know, but the man smell and the 
hurt had come together, and he was minded 
to blot his enemy from the face of the 
earth. 

His uncertain trot turned to a gallop; a 
wind from the village brought the scent in 
added strength; he increased his speed until 
he came on like a locomotive. A hut loomed 
before him—he was upon it—he was through 
it! He tossed the débris to one side as 
though it were a wisp of straw, while he 
trampled the occupants. A figure dashed in 
front of him and in a moment he had tossed 
it. Another hut confronted him and soon 
this one also was in ruins. Then he pursued 
the natives through the street and tossed two 
more. 

After a while, Kifaru stopped in his blind 
charge and swung his head about uncer- 
tainly, as if wondering where his enemy had 
gone. Then he turned his ponderous foot- 
steps toward home. 

But Tando Mwinda had escaped the 
rhinoceros’s fury and Tando Mwinda kept his 
own council while the head men harangued 
zach other and Tabibu, the witch doctor, 
assured them that this rhinoceros was pos- 
sessed of a devil. After that, old Tabibu did 
a land-office business in charms that were 
designed to protect the wearer and his house 
and goods from the bewitched rhinoceros. 


T DAYBREAK Tando Mwinda 
threaded his cautious way to where his 
traps were set. 

The bloodstained spear, lying in the trail, 
the splashes of dried blood on the bushes, 
and the new trail broken through the thorns 
confirmed Tando Mwinda’s _ suspicions 
as to why Kifaru had run amuck through 
the village. He saw that he must set his 
traps more cleverly. Gathering his spears 
and thongs, he went his way, knowing that 
it was better to leave the rhinoceros un- 
disturbed until his wound had healed and he 
had forgotten about those strange devices 
in his paths. 

From the dark to the full of the moon, 
Kifaru and his family went undisturbed 
about their accustomed ways; then life for 
them became a nightmare. Every path 
through the thorns had double spear points 
suspended over it, for Tando Mwinda had 
concluded that if one spear would not do the 
trick, two surely would. Again, however, his 
job was not complete, for the stones, with 
which he had weighted the spears, were not 
heavy enough to drive the point through the 
tough hide to a fatal spot. The thorn tree 
branches, to which he had fastened his 
spears, were too slender to admit heavier 
weights. So it happened that, though 
Kifaru was wounded several times and 
his mate once, the wounds were but flesh 
wounds. 

But the temper of Kifaru had increased as 
his wounds increased, and he again went on 
the warpath to destroy his tormentor. - Once 
more huts were demolished and Wairamba 
paid the penalty. To escape his wrath, the 
cattle herder had to climb a tree while Kifaru 
gored his cattle. 

The council of wise men met again and 
the witch doctor was solemnly asked to 
explain why his charms had proved unavail- 


Kifaru Zulu 


(Continued from page 7) 


ing against this maddened beast. Tabibu 
explained that although his charms were 
proof against the devil in Kifaru, yet they 
were useless against the madness that had 
come upon the beast because of the devils 
that possessed him. But one thing was left 
to be done, when charms proved ineffectual: 


the warriors would have to kill the beast’ 


with their spears. 

Spears were therefore sharpened and every- 
thing made ready to attack the rhinoceros 
on his way back from water in the early 
morning. New charms were made to bring 
success to their arms. Fires burned high in 
the night, surrounded by shuffling, leaping, 
yelling warriors. Only the rising sun stilled 
the beating tom-toms. 

Again Tando Mwinda kept his secret, for 
hadn’t he set his traps again? The pride of 
them all was a heavily-weighted one, that he 
had contrived, with the help of stout poles, 
to erect over the very trail by which the 
rhinoceroses would return to their quarters. 
This one, he was sure, would bring Kifaru 
to his doom and then he, Tando Mwinda, 
would appear as the savior of the tribe. 


OF LATE, Kifaru and his family had re- 

turned to their retreat before sunup. 
The continued harassing had made them 
unusually nervous and they confined their 
feeding to the dark hours. Again, it seemed 
that Tando Mwinda had not gauged things 
right, for Kifaru followed his family on the 
return home,—a sort of rear guard. The 
little one had grown and was a bit out of 
hand or, rather, “out of horn,” and before 
its mother could nose it back to where it 
belonged, it rushed ahead into the trail. 
There was a twang of breaking thongs, a 
sickening thud, and Kifaru and his mate 
were alone once more. 

Kifaru’s mate went frantic in her efforts 
to get the little fellow on his feet and urge 
him on, but he was past all urging,—the 
spear had done its work too well. 

Then she lay down in the thicket near 
her young, for, somehow, in her clouded 
brain, she seemed to reason that if her young 
one could not follow, she must remain on 
guard near it. Kifaru walked along the 
trail for a way and then, doubling back to 
leeward of it, took up his station opposite 
his mate. 


T THE first streak of dawn, the Wairamba 

warriors, having goaded themselves into 

a frenzy of courage by singing and dancing, 

arrived at the thorn thicket in full force. 

There they had expected to await the rhinoc- 
eros’s return, but, seeing the spoor 


leading into the’ thorns, they approached 
warily. Here they came upon the young 
rhinoceros, dead in the center of the trail, 
with a weighted spear-point in its back. 
Tando Mwinda was immediately at hand to 
explain that he had set the trap to stop the 
rhinoceros in the event the warriors came too 
late, that he had expected to kill the old 
Kifaru Zulu and rid the tribe of his menace, 
but that the devil in the beast had un- 
doubtedly urged him to send the little one 
to spring the trap so that he could go his 
way in safety. Hardly had he delivered him- 
self of this lying masterpiece when the very 
ground, it seemed, disgorged two whistling, 
snorting, squealing engines of wrath full 
upon them. 

So sudden was the attack that, before they 
had a chance to think of retreat or defense, 
two men were tossed and trampled. This 
gave the rest an opportunity to flee precipi- 
tately to nearby thorn trees, where they 
clung to the branches like black vultures, 
while the rhinoceroses squealed and stamped 
in fury below, breaking to splinters the 
spears which had been thrown aside in 
panic. 

For a long time they were obliged to cling 
there in the baking sun, until, at last, it 
became a bit too hot for even the rhinoceroses 
and, tiring of their vigil, they retired to their 
stronghold. 

Cautiously the Wairamba descended, 
picked the thorns from their black skins, and 
retreated to their village. There was now no 
doubt in their minds about what to do. 
Packing their simple belongings and driving 
their cattle before them, they trekked to a 
distant village of their tribe, leaving the old 
village to Kifaru Zulu, the rats and the 
hyenas. 


'TANDO MWINDA was not content; he 
had come so close to success that he could 
think of nothing night and day but the thick 
hide, the horns and the meat of the great 
Kifaru Zulu. He alone of all the Wairamba, 
who knew exactly why Kifaru had gone 
Zulu, planned to finish the business once and 
for all. 

For days he worked at his spear-making; 
pounding out from the soft iron larger points 
than he had ever made before. Many strong 
thongs he cut from the hide of a wildebeest 
to bind stones to the spears and arrange trip 
lines for the trails. Then, one day, when all 
was in readiness, he took his weapons, a bit 
of maize flour, some dried meat and a gourd 
of water and set out for the deserted vil- 


lage. 
That night he stayed in his old banda 
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until the harsh call of the ground hornbill 
and the “ Hoo-uh!” of the turakoo announced 
the coming of day and reminded him that he 
must be up and about his evil task. 

Long and arduously he worked that day, 
and when he was through he again had a 
messenger of death suspended over each 
trail. This time there would be no mistake: 
the spears were right, the weights were 
right,—he had used poles in suspending them 
—the new spears carried little scent. He 
hurried back to his banda, for the setting sun 
was already turning the world to purple and 
rose, and it was time for the rhinoceroses to 
be about their feeding. 

He was preparing his meal before his fire, 
while the shadows gathered outside, when he 
heard a mighty roar. Looking toward his 
thorn-blocked doorway to see that it was 
secure, Tando Mwinda continued with his 
meal, musing to himself that Simba, the 
lion, was hunting and that Kifaru Zulu 
should be about his business too. He smiled 
wickedly to himself, for he thought he knew 
how that business would end. 

What Tando Mwinda did not know was 
that the lion had skirted the rhinoceros’s 
thorn-bush retreat and surprising a duiker 
buck that jumped into the rhinoceros’s trail 
in its panic, had leaped quickly after it, only 
to spring the trap and receive the spear 
point intended for the rhinoceros. He roared 
furiously once and then twisted about, claw- 
ing and snarling, in an attempt to rid himself 
of this torture. But the weight and the spear 
were too much for him; his hindquarters were 
paralyzed by the spear that pierced his back. 
Tearing at the ground in a rage, he managed 
to drag himself along the trail until his ears 
told him that the rhinoceroses were on their 
way along this very path. Then he crawled 
into the thorn bushes at one side of the trail 
to avoid the huge beasts. 

When the moon came up, covering the wild 
with a silver mantle, and the hyenas and 
jackals gathered, Kifaru Zulu was wallowing 
in the water hole with his mate, oblivious of 
the fact that, back in their thorny fastness, 
Simba, the lion, slept the long sleep. 

Why, no one knows, but this night Kifaru 
Zulu and his mate returned to their home by 
the very path they had taken from it and so 
they reached their shelter unmolested. 


EAVER birds were twittering in the 

mimosas, from which they had suspended 
their colony of woven nests, and starlings, 
with shimmering coats of blue, and orange 
vests, were flitting about among the thorns 
when Tando Mwinda took the trail next 
morning. Already his eyes showed him the 
gathering vultures and he hurried toward the 
trail to which they led him. 

One look, where his trap had been set, 
was enough for him. There were the blood- 
stains on the ground and grass and thorns; 
there were the torn marks to show where 
something had struggled; there was the 
broken thong and, to his joy, no spear at all, 
which showed him that it had been carried 
off by the beast it had struck. 

Had his mind not been on the rhinoceros, 
he might have noted the claw marks in the 
ground, but in his imagination he was already 
cutting the horns off Kifaru Zulu’s head and 
he was blind to the telltale marks. Sure he 
was of one thing only: that Kifaru Zulu lay 
dead, or wounded to death, somewhere along 
the trail. 

Quickly, but guardedly, he followed along 
the trail, noting the blood marks as he went; 
paying no attention to the slight stirring of 
the wind at his back. His long years as a 
hunter should have taught him caution, but 
greed had made him careless. 

He came to a place where another trail 
forked off, and here, at the side of the trail, 
he also came upon what the hyenas had left 
of the mighty clawed and fanged Simba on 
which the vultures were now gathering. 
Parting the bushes, to stare in disappoint- 
ment at the work his spear had done, he 
heard a whistling snort, like the hissing of 
steam. He needed no second warning to tell 
him the source of the sound. Glancing 
quickly at the thorny walls that enclosed the 
trails, he knew that his one chance of escape 
lay in the speed of his legs. Turning, he ran 
headlong down the nearest trail, the one that 
branched off from that he had just fol- 
lowed. 

He raced like the wind before the enraged 
Kifaru Zulu, who had caught his scent and 
was galloping after him in a charge designed 
to wipe him from the earth. With leg muscles 
strained to do their utmost, Tando Mwinda 
looked ahead in the trail to where a tree 
stood on the open veldt, just outside the 
thorn bush. This filled him with renewed 
hope, for, if he could make the safety of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


those branches, Kifaru Zulu could snort 
below in vain. 

The thundering footbeats were now close 
behind him—he pictured the huge, front horn 
a few inches only from his back. Fear added 
speed to his legs; a few more jumps and he 
would be outside and up the tree. The open 
yveldt appeared before him; one leap and he 
would be free of the thorny walls. His toes 
caught something in the path, and, even as 
he pitched forward on his face, he knew it 
to be a thong! In that moment, something 
snapped above him;—a spear, weighted with 
a stone, dropped swiftly—Tando Mwinda 
went hunting with the spirits of his an- 
cestors. 

There was something familiar about this 
thing that came dropping from above, and 
Kifaru Zulu checked his furious charge to 
snort and swing his head nervously from side 
to side. The man-smell was there, but some- 
thing had happened to the fleeing figure be- 
fore him; it was no longer there. He again 
whistled and snorted; then, filled with sus- 
picion, whirled abruptly and charged through 
the thorny tangle back to the fastness of his 
domicile, where his mate awaited his 
return. 

It was hot outside, where the veldt shim- 
mered and sizzled in the sun’s flaming glare, 
but here in the shadows of the thorns it was 
cool. Kifaru Zulu sat on his haunches for a 
while as if in meditation. Then, lowering 
his giant form, he stretched his huge head on 
the ground. Aloft, on outstretched, soaring 
wings, the vultures gathered, but Kifaru 
Zulu was not concerned; he closed his eyes 
and dozed. 
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It seemed the very ground disgorged two whistling, snorting, squealing 
engines of wrath full upon them 


America’s Olympic Prospects 


feet. The United States has captured this 
event in every Olympiad except that of 1906, 
when a Frenchman took the honors, and we 
are likely to make a clean sweep of the first 
three places in 1932. 


THE holder of the official world mark in 
the shot put, 52 feet 714 inches, is Emil 
Hirschfield of Germany. However, 1931 
witnessed a veritable epidemic of record- 
breaking by weight-pushers of several 
countries. First, Herman Brix of the United 
States tied the German’s mark in the spring. 
During the summer Douda, in Czechoslo- 
vakia, pushed the leaden pellet out exactly 
the same distance, and in the fall Harry Hart 
of South Africa got off a toss of 53 feet 3 
inches, being credited with three other puts 
beyond the 53-foot line on the same day. 
The South African is a man even more gigan- 
tic in size than our own Paul Jessup and 
handles the sixteen-pound weight as if it 
were a baseball, but the best he could do for 
distance until this year was around forty- 
eight feet, winning the British Empire Games 
of 1930 at Hamilton, Canada, at about that 
figure. Last summer our A. A. U. team 
touring South Africa was opposed in the 
weights by Mr. Hart. Barney Berlinger, 
competing for the United States, defeated 
him at first. Realizing that Hart was po- 
tentially great in the event, Berlinger under- 
took to coach him in some of the fine points 
of shot-putting, as the Afrikander knew very 
little of proper form and was getting distance 
only because of his great strength. Within 
a short time Hart had improved enough to 
defeat his mentor and before six weeks had 
elapsed his new record was made. 

The shot put will be one of the most inter- 
esting contests in the Xth Olympiad with all 
these strong men entered, and there are 
many others who are capable of scoring. 
Kalle Jarvinen and Armas Wabhlstedt of 
Finland, Dzewas and Lingnau of Germany, 
and Daranyi of Hungary all have marks over 
51 feet and are to be reckoned with, and in the 
United States are Harlow Rothert and Leo 
Sexton, who, with Brix, probably will be our 
entries. Sexton holds the world indoor mark 
—52 feet 814 inches—made last winter. 
heir places on the team are by no means 
assured, however, for Bob Hall of U. S. C., 
Rhea of Nebraska, Nelson Gray of Stanford, 
and Paul Jessup are dangerous; and two 
youngsters, George Theodoratus of Sacra- 
mento and Elwyn Dees of Kansas, are 
credited with puts of over 50 feet. Despite 
Hart 8 performance, big Herman Brix may 
win, for he has the habit of tossing the weight 
just far enough for first place and in exhibi- 
tions has exceeded 53 feet a dozen times, 
once putting 53 feet 10 inches. 

While the 100-meter race attracts more 
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entries in the Olympics than any other 
contest, the hammer throw is at the other 
extreme with the least, and only seventeen 
men participated in it at Amsterdam. The 
winner was named O'Callaghan, and you 
may have one guess as to the country he 
represents. Patrick, for that’s his first name, 
has been tossing the weight better than 
ever, and last year made an unofficial mark 
of 193 feet—Pat Ryan's nineteen-year-old 
world record, at which Dr. O'Callaghan is 
aiming, being 18914 feet. It would seem that 
he has his event sewn up, with no one good 
enough to press him, but if real rivalry should 
develop he may toss the hammer clear out of 
the Olympic stadium. Incidentally, O’Callag- 
han is one of the world’s greatest all-round 
athletes, and in the Irish national meet last 
year took first place in five different events, 
his best performance aside from throwing the 
hammer being a six-foot-four high jump. And 
he is also Ireland’s champion heavy-weight 
amateur boxer. 

The doctor's main adversaries in the 
Olympic hammer throw will be Porhola of 
Finland, Skold of Sweden, Bayer and Barti- 
cevic of Chile, Poggioli of Italy, and the 
Americans. We have Frank Connor of Yale, 
Dykeman of Colorado Aggies, Flannigan of 
the Boston A. C., Wright of New York, Black, 
formerly of Maine, and one or two others. 
Black and Connor both placed at Amsterdam. 
Our hammer throwers occasionally heave the 
weight a goodly distance but are not con- 
sistent, and it is therefore hard to figure just 
what they will doin the Games. Potentially 
they are good for one or two places. 


AS THE United States may be “doped” 

for three places in the pole vault, so 
must we credit the Finns in the javelin. 
From reports of their proficiency, all their 
entries should place, perhaps taking first, 
second and third. Another member of the 
world-famous Jarvinen family named Matti 
is the champion of Finland and holds the 
world record of over 239 feet. This can be 
better appreciated if it is remembered that a 
throw of 200 feet is considered very good 
in this country. -Liettu and Pentilla scored 
in the last Games and have shown much 
improvement. At least a half-dozen other 
Finns have thrown further than the American 
record and our men will do well even to place 
in the javelin throw. Ken Churchill of Cali- 
fornia and Jimmie DeMers of Los Angeles 
stand out far above the rest of our spear- 
tossers. Besides the Finns they will throw 
against Lundquist of Sweden, whose strong 
right arm won him first place in ’28, Szepes 
of Hungary (second at Amsterdam), Sunde 
of Norway, Sule of Esthonia, Lay of New 
Zealand, Sumiyoshi of Japan, and three fine 
spearmen from Germany. 


The only event at which we have not 
had a glance is the decathlon, the one- 
man-track-team contest with the title of 
world’s champion all-around athlete at stake. 
This appears to be a three-cornered affair 
between Mortensen of Southern California, 
Yrjola of Finland and his teammate Akilles 
Jarvinen. Mortensen set a new American 
record last year; Yrjola won in ’28 and has 
improved on his score made then, which is 
the official world record; but Jarvinen holds 
a new unconfirmed record and looks un- 
beatable, judging from the truly amazing 
marks he made in the ten events which make 
up the decathlon, hurdling, jumping, weight- 
throwing and races of varying length. 
Jarvinen has remarkable records in every 
one of these events with the single exception 
of discus throwing. 

Some of the other leaders are Zievers of 
Germany, Dimza of Latvia, Wessely of 
Austria, Bacsalmasi of Hungary, Jansen of 
Sweden and Tolamo of Finland. Besides 
these men Charles and Lefebre of the 
United States may be regarded as possi- 
bilities. 


N CONSIDERING the probable results 
at Los Angeles it is likely that the United 
States will win the track and field section of 
the Games, due largely to our excellence in 
field sports, but the stars of other countries 
may cut in on us even more than is now 
indicated. The year of the Olympics always 
brings out a number of new men of whom 
reports do not reach us; exceptional and 
unheralded athletes may show up from the 
smaller countries, and surprises are frequent. 
For instance, the Latin American countries 
are planning, between revolutions, to parti- 
cipate to a much greater extent than hereto- 
fore and will send some excellent performers. 
Chile, alone, expects to be represented by 
a team of about a hundred men. Japan will 
have an even larger team and is the real 
dark horse of the meeting. And some of the 
small nations will enter one or two first- 
class men, such as Cator of Haiti and Toribio 
of the Philippines. 

Despite the distances to be traveled, re- 
ports from the Olympic committee are for a 
record list of entries, and it is apparent 
that they will be of a quality never before 
brought together in a meet. Records will be 
broken in almost every event, and the Stars 
and Stripes should fly quite regularly from 
the flagpoles denoting first, second, and third 
places. And while we shall expect our share 
of the honors, let us hope, too, that the young 
men of other nations will in the interest of 
sport win a just share of glory for their coun- 
tries. We must show these guests real hospi- 
tality and good sportsmanship as well as 
good hard competition. 
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The Scout World 


showing; an aviation booth; another of 
whittling; one of astronomy; a “Scout’s 
own room”; archery; journalism, where a 
daily paper was issued; a Patrol corner 
and others. Two Scouts were shown carv- 
ing totem poles, and two others were at 
work on building coaches of the type which 
were exhibited in the competition arranged 
by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
Groups participating in this contest were 
Troops Nos. 164, 44 and 21 of Brooklyn 
Council, Lone Scouts of the Metropolitan 
area, Troops Nos. 500, 515 and 532 of Man- 
hattan Council, Troop No. 4 of Orange 
Mountain Council, Troop No. 2 of Eagle 
Rock Council, Troops Nos. 20 and 36 of 
Queens Council, Troop No. 168 of Bronx 


Scout Alard C. Harding, Troop No. 

108 of Cookeville, Tenn., winner of the 

Leopold Schepp Foundation Award 
scholarship 


Council. Union Council and Buffalo 
Council also participated. 


Annual Dinner 

UR Twenty-second Annual Dinner 

was a splendid affair. Here again we 
had the participation of many boys, in 
addition to fine addresses by Justice 
Cropsey of Brooklyn, President Pearson 
of the University of Maryland and Bain- 
bridge Colby, former Secretary of State; 
the Scout orchestra from Bronx Valley 
Council, an opening tableau by the Tren- 
ton-Mercer Council, an exhibition of 
Cubbing by Pack 164 of Brooklyn Coun- 
cil, a panorama of Scouting by Eagle 
Scouts of Queens Council, spar lashing by 
Troop No. 60 of Newark Council, Indian 
ceremonies by Troop No. 4, Nassau 
County Council, spirituals and Scout 
songs by Troop No. 10, Negro boys of 
Stamford Council, and rope spinning by 
Troop No. 9 of the same Council. Then 
Uncle Dan Beard led a group of Buck- 
skin Men to the stage, and they sang 
songs of Scouting and the out-of-doors. 

These demonstrations closed with a won- 
derful pageantry of Scouting, entitled 
“‘Mightier Than the Sword,” with a cast of 
characters from Troop No. 98 of St. Louis, 
Mo., and an ensemble from Troop No. 13 of 
Paterson, N. J. It showed the part which 
the Boy Scout Movement has in bringing 
about better mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world. The pageant was 
written and directed by Dr. Forest H. 
Staley, Scoutmaster of Troop No. 98 of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. George C. Gundlach, 
dramatic coach of this well-known troop, 
assisted in the presentation. The evening 
closed with a fine Flag ceremony by Scouts 
of Staten Island Council, New York. 

Six awards of the Silver Buffalo, presented 
by the National Council annually for note- 
worthy service to boyhood “either directly 
to.or independent of the Boy Scouts of 
America,” were made at the Annual Meeting. 

The six men so honored were: 

Dwight F. Davis, former Secretary of 
War and active in support of Scouting in 
the Philippines, while Governor General of 
the Islands; William Edwin Hall, President 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., Alfred 
W. Dater, President of the Stamford Local 
Council, and member of the National 
Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America since 1918; Barron Collier, member 
of the National Executive Board and chair- 
man of the National Publicity Committee 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and acting 
President of the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York; Frank A. Bean, manu- 
facturer and Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Region Ten; and Hermann 
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W. Merkel, landscape engineer who de- 
veloped the Ten Mile River Camps of the 
New York City Boy Scouts, the largest 
Scout camp in the world. 

Some of the other speakers of importance 
who were heard at luncheons or meetings 
were Col. William J. Donavan, who holds 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, with 
many other honors; Mr. Angelo Patri, a 
famous educator, and Bishop Robert Elijah 
Jones, a leader of the Negro race. 

All of this splendid program was arranged 
under the general direction of Dr. George J. 
Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive. 


New National Flagship 


BECAUSE of outstanding proficiency in its 
duties, the Sea Scout Ship Frederick Harris 
of Springfield, Mass., has been selected as the 
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Bartlesville, Okla., R. J. Rite, Skipper (Re- 
gion No. 9); Lightning, Tacoma, Wash., J. F. 
O’Connor, Skipper (Region No. 11); and Ale;t, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. P. P. F. Marshall, 
Skipper (Region No. 12). 


In Memory of Congressman Gard 


ELSEWHERE on the Scout World page 
appears a photograph of Boy Scouts of 
the Butler County Council of Hamilton, Ohio, 
placing a wreath on the grave of the late 
Representative Gard of Ohio, who advocated, 
and was directly responsible for the passage 
of the bill through our National Congress jn 
February, 1916, providing a Federal Charter 
for the Boy Scouts of America. This Move- 
ment, as many Scouts know, is one of only 
four organizations to be so honored, the others 
being the Red Cross, the American Legion 
and the Near East Relief. 
Every Scout who is a 
student of civics can very 
well be interested in the 
words of Congressman 
Gard’s report, as Chair- 
man of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House 
of Representatives recom- 
mending the passage of 

this charter measure. 
His exposition of what 


{Left} Boy city + gu 
of Hammond, Ind., meet 
Mayor Schonert, and Boy 
Scout Mayor Dick Smith 
receives his commission 


Officers and crew of Sea Scout Ship “Frederick Harris” of Springfield, National 
Flagship for 1932 


National Sea Scout Flagship for 1932. The 
ceremony of transferring the National Sea 
Scout Flag: from the ship Kansan of Topeka, 
Kans., an inland, but splendidly efficient 
organization which held the designation last 
year, to the Frederick Harris, took place 
under the leadership of Thomas J. Keane, 
National Director of Sea Scouting, at the 
dinner in connection with our Annual 
Meeting. 

The selection of the National Flagship is 
made each year from among the flagships 
which have been chosen to represent the 
several Scout Regions. The Frederick 
Harris was organized in February, 1929, 
with a crew of nine Sea Scouts under Skipper 
Thomas F. Darrah. Later the unit advanced 
and became a Second Class Ship, and now 
has an enrollment of thirty-one Sea Scouts. 
The ship has shown t proficiency, and 
with another Springheld Sea Scout unit 
erected a half-size replica of the pilgrim 
ship Mayflower, on the grounds of the East- 
ern States Exposition in 1930. Last year 
the ship had a total of 25,600 Scout miles in 
cruising, and has to its credit many good 
turn activities. Other Sea Scout units which 
were chosen as Regional Flagships are: 

North Star, Red Bank, N. J., Joseph C. 
Irwin, Skipper (Region No. 2); Jappa-Jo, 
Wilmington, Del., James M. Shorts, Skipper 
(Region No. 3); Ranger, Middletown, Ohio, 
Robert Funston, Skipper (Region No. 4); 
Southland, Atlanta, Ga., Warren Barlar, 
Skipper (Region No. 6); Ranger, Kenosha, 
Wis., Stig Wiren, Skipper (Region No. 7); 
Commodore Preble, Ottumwa, Towa, E. A. 
Haw, Skipper (Region No. 8); Legionnaire, 


Scouting is and stands for is one that remains 
just as alive and as timely to-day as when he 
uttered the words more than sixteen years 


ago. 

“The Boy Scout Movement is not one 
seeking to promote a juvenile military sys- 
tem, but it is intended to supplement and en- 
large established modern educational facili- 
ties in activities in the great and healthful 
out-of-doors, where may be the better de- 
veloped physical strength and endurance, 
self-reliance and the powers of initiative and 
resourcefulness, all for the purpose of es- 
tablishing through the boys of to-day, the 
very highest type of American citizenship.” 

Those are fine words, but they were and 
are justified, and if Congressman Gard were 
alive to-day he would see how well this 
Movement which he befriended is bearing fruit 
and, with a membership now more than four 
times as great as when his report was written, 
is carrying on with the ideals of character- 
building and training for a higher citizenship. 


Boyce’s Grandson a Scout 


I WAS very much pleased to see that John 

Bishop, the grandson of the late W. D. 
Boyce, who brought Scouting to America in 
1909, has on his twelfth birthday become 4 
Scout. An older brother is already a Boy 
Scout. John Bishop was first a Cub in 
Ottawa, Ill. He is now a student in 5t. 
Alban’s School at Sycamore, Iil., where he 's 
a member of Troop No. 19. The Tenderfoot 
investiture was made by the Rt. Rev. George 
Craig Stewart, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Chicago, and the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of St. Alban’s School. 
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Carlsbad Cavern, N. M. At the end of the long trail to the 4 
| bottom—ice-cold Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes. 
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READY ICE-COLD 750 FEET UNDERGROUND 
Yet nobody is surprised 


CARLSBAD CAVERN winds its way down nearly three miles to 
avast chamber 750 feet underground. The guide calls a halt 
and points out restful seats. Amid astonishment ofall at the 
wonders of this strange subterranean world, ice-cold Coca- 
Cola is served. Yet nobody is surprised. They expect this great 


drink around the corner from anywhere—everywhere with 
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the same tingling, delicious taste and cool after-sense of 
refreshment. » » Weary from the long trail, all give hearty 
welcome toa familiarand delightful custom—+thepause that 
refreshes, « « Over nine million a day come up smiling and 
off to a fresh start after a short rest period with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. So can you. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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